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PREFACE 


DUBINO  the  twelve  years'  continuous  residence 
in  Brussels  in  which  I  have  made  researches  and 
collected  materials  for  this  work  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  have  met  and  discussed  Belgian 
questions  with  men  of  every  rank,  of  every  party, 
and  of  every  calling.  All  have  spoken  to  me 
freely  :   to  all  I  owe  gratitude. 

August  personages,  inspired  with  hereditary 
affection  for  England,  whence  Belgium's  first  King 
came,  have  shown  me  what  are  the  feeUngs  and 
aspirations  of  this  coimtry,  which  must  no  longer 
be  called  a  little  state.  Archives  have  been  opened 
for  me,  and  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  and  Home 
Affairs,  of  Justice,  of  Industry  and  Labour,  and 
the  Permanent  Under-Secretaries  of  the  various 
departments  have  shown  me  a  courtesy  so  great 
and  borne  so  well  with  my  incessant  demands  for 
information,  that  I  can  find  no  words  sufiBcient  in 
which  to  express  my  thanks  to  them. 

Chevalier  Edmond  Carton  de  Wiart,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
procured  many  facilities  for  me,  as  did  Comte 
Fritz  van  den  Steen  de  Jehay,  Belgian  Minister  to 
Luxembourg,  lately  Under-Secretary  at  the  Belgian 
Foreign  Office. 

Dom  Ursmer  Berli^re,  Conservateur  en  chef  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Royale,  M.  Stainier,  Admin- 
istrateur-D616gu£,     and    his    colleague    M.    Paris, 
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viii  PREFACE 

Honorary  Librarian  to  King  Albert,  gave  me 
facilities  which  made  my  labour  much  moi«  pleasant 
than  it  could  have  been  otherwise. 

For  the  correction  of  my  manuscript,  and  many 
useful  counsels,  I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  Moore, 
C.B.,  of  Moore  Hall.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr. 
P.  J.  Walsh  for  his  painstaking  revision  of  my  work. 

While  I  was  completing  this  work  storm  clouds 
swept  over  Belgium.  They  have  been  dissipated  : 
Belgium's  wisdom  has.  proved  itself  superior  to 
Belgians'  folly.  The  country,  rich  in  sense  and  rich 
in  money,  is  arming  herself  for  peace,  and  binding 
herself  to  make  obligatory  on  all  her  citizens  the 
education  which  the  majority  of  them  already 
possess  in  a  high  degree. 

Belgium  contains  races  which  speak  different 
languages,  and  differ  on  religious  questions.  These 
races  united  to  free  themselves  from  an  alien  yoke. 
Doing  so  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  country's 
prosperity  to-day.  The  secret  of  Belgium's  great- 
ness lies  in  the  motto  the  Belgian  Revolutionists 
adopted  when,  cutting  themselves  oft  from  outside, 
they  clasped  hands  and  cried  "  L'UNION  FAIT 
LA  FORCE ! " 

John  de  Couecy  Mac  Donnell 
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I  BELGIUM,  HER  KINGS,  KINGDOM, 
AND   PEOPLE 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  OKOWTH  OF  THE  NATION 

To  ceaseless   industry  the  Belgian   people  owe 

Bdgium    which  counts  at  the  present  hour  %even 
Id  a  half  miUion  inhabitants,  relatively  to  its 
population,   at  the  head   of  the  two  Zlds°  'S 
econonuc  competition.^ 

,!i?^^T  ??°'*»3f'»d'  iscr^atrice  of  industries 
>d  aptitudes."  says  Charles  Morrisseaux.  Director- 

S  "'-t:^"^.  "^'^  °^  IndustT.^ 
Son  f!  ~  «=q""*d  aptitudes,  fortified  from 
^eration  to  generation,  form  the  solid  founda- 
ons  of  our  prosperity.    For  to-day  we  have  ex- 

ToMnn  ?LT  'V'*"!"^  ^^"^^  have  disappeared. 

tracts  from  it,   at   an    ever-increasing  cost  of 
|«dU«ttlh«<^^,^,Archbirf,op  of  Maline,.  asserted  at  the 

>?ofLouvain,ontblmh%^  ,SS?"'T*^  °*  *•»«  Univenity 
,  »s  seven  nilC-  "No^'i/'**j"'*™''8.tot''«P<'pulatioi 
i;je  resultat  de  notre  ™^»^^"''?"^f  ""tio"'!'  n^tait  que 
giVa«o«  Belg",p  9      """""  nabonale,"  says  H.  Pirenne.\a 
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production,  of  the  combustible  needed  by  our 
workshops  and  manufactories.  It  is  outside,  across 
the  ocean  that  we  go  to  search  our  raw  material. 
.  .  .  But  industry  renr.ains,  because  professional 
aptitude  has  fixed  it,  and  because  with  marvellous 
suppleness  it  has  adapted  itself  to  new  economic 
conditions." 

The  Belgians  are  descended  from  Celtic  and 
Germanic  tribes.  The  Celts  invaded  Belgitun  and 
conquered  the  Ligurian  inhabitants  of  the  ooimtry 
about  580  years  before  Christ;  the  Germanic 
infiltration  was  centuries  later.*  The  beginning  of 
Belgian  industry  can  be  traced  to  Celtic  sources :  the 
Celts  were  the  first  tillers  of  the  rich  Belgian  soil. 
The  Celts  and  Germans  descended  from  the  same 
great  Aryan  stock.  They  were  alike  in  gigantic 
stature.  The  Celts  had  yellow  hair  floating  over 
their  shoulders ;  they  wore  garments  of  brilliant  hue, 
like  the  modem  Gaels,  their  scions,  covering  neck  and 
arms  with  chains  of  gold.  The  Germans,  blue-eyed 
like  the  Celts,  had  ruddier  hair  twisted  into  knots  on 
their  heads;  they  wore  no  ornaments.  The  Celts 
were  quick-tempered,  terrible  in  wrath,  but  normally 
good-humoured.  Their  tribes  were  aristocratic 
clanships.  Their  nobles  went  forth  to  war  sur- 
roimded  by  dependents,  under  a  chief  of  all  the 
clans,  elected  annually.  The  German  government 
was  republican.  The  Celt  was  agricultural  and 
pastoral,  the  ferocious  German  hated  a  shepherd. 

The  Germani  of  Csesar  were  a  Celtic  people,  ef.  Toumeur, 
-  -  ■  Vol.  -~ 


'  Germani-Gaesti,"  he  Muste  Beige,  1902, 


VI,  p.  188. 


JuUien  contends  that  the  Celts  passed  on  from  Belgium  towards 
the  interior  about  the  year  600  B.c. ;  and  assigns  the  crossing  of 
the  Rhine  by  the  Belgians  "  JadLs,  frercs  de  sang  el  de  langue 
de  la  fMeration  celique,"  to  300  B.C.  Histoire  de  la  Gaule,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  244,  245,  818-816. 
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KINGDOM,  AND  PEOPLE  IB 

■nd  coiwidered  fuming  a  diH..-ce  to  nianhood. 
Blood,  not  »-*eat,  was  to  him  the  means  of  imquisi- 
tion  He  was  a  warlike  nomad,  a  temporary, 
lonely  hut  was  enough  for  him.  But  the  Celt  built 
towns  ar  i  villages,  and  was  gregarious.  The  brave 
aboriginal  Celts  of  Gallia  Belgica  were,  according  to 
Uesar.  supreme  amongst  the  Gauls  for  prowess. 
The  two  races  were  just  simiUr  enough  to  blend, 
Md  unhke  enough  to  supplement  one  another's 
extremes.  The  immense  territory  called  Belgica 
compnsed  some  two  dozen  peoples,  a  vast  military 
federation,  bound  together  only  by  an  unwritten 
law  of  common  interest.  > 

The  federation  of  the  Belgic  peoples  continued 
under  Roman  dominion,  and  was  strengthened  when 
Roman  gave  way  to  Frank.  Industry  throve  in 
Belgium  under  the  Romans.  Thanks  to  Roman 
peace,  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  cultivate  their 
Be  ds.  clear  their  forests,  and  attain  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  comfort,  while  preserving  their 
Kboms  and  their  national  cults.  The  great  towns 
Which,  far  o«  on  the  east  and  south,  surrounded 
this  extreme  frontier  of  the  civilized  world,  exercised 
avery  slow  action  on  them.  Treves,  city  of  the 
Xieven,  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  that  with- 
'  PoMmore,  In  Further  Ardmne,  p.  «. 

^5diJ»l  i~^'       ^""W""  (Limbouig  et  Utgt),  les  Cmdruii 
d«homn«  de  »ce  critique :    Nerviens  (,ud  i     H   J^^ 
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■tood  C«Mr,  cUinu  antiquity  greater  than  that  of 
Rome. 

ANTE  ROMAN  TRBTKRIS  STETIT  ANNOB  MILLE 

TRECCNTIB   PFK8TET   ET  AETXBNA   FACE 

FHUATUR   AMEN 

is  inscribed  on  an  old  house  standing  in  that  city. 
Nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the  Roman 
invasion  Saint  Jerome  found  the  Celtic  idiom 
surviving  there. 

Before  the  third  century  great  numbers  of 
Germans  crossed  the  Rhine  to  take  service  in  the 
frontier  legions,  or  to  establish  themselves  a* 
colonists  in  the  provinces.  Scattered  amongst  the 
Celtic  populations,  these  Germans  speedily  mer 
into  them.  The  Germanic  tribes  conquered 
Julien  in  838  were  permitted  to  establish  then 
selves  as  Roman  subjects  in  the  solitude  of  th> 
Campine,  Taxandria.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century,  when  the  legions  were  withdrawn 
to  defend  Italy  against  tu.  Goth  t,  the  Franks  spread 
over  Belgium  and  commenct  i  to  colonize  the 
valleys  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys.  In  481  the 
Saliens  took  possession  of  Toumay,  while  the 
Ripuarians,  marching  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
descended  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  Thus, 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Belgium  and  Germany, 
abandoned  by  Rome,  two  peoples  found  themselves 
face  to  face,  as  in  the  time  when  Caesar  arrived  in 
these  countries.  These  people  remain  face  to  face 
to-day.  Neither  political  nor  geographical  barrier 
separates  them.  Their  linguistic  frontiers  touch  as 
closely,  and  are  as  distinct  as  frontiers  of  land  and 
sea.    Evenly,  like  an  advancing  ocean,  the  Germanic 
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tribet  ipread  over  the  desert  plain  of  Taxandria, 
in  the  fifth  century ;  evenly,  as  the  Roman  soldiers 
withdrew,  they  advanced  on  the  valleys  of  the 
Meuse  and  Lys  and  crossed  the  solitary  pastures 
of  the  Menapiens.  Their  advance  was  checked 
between  Antwerp  and  Mons  by  a  rampart  of 
woods.  They  made  no  effort  to  penetrate  the 
forest,  la  Charbonniire,  named  by  the  Salic  law 
as  the  frontier  of  the  Franks. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  rampart,  in  the  clear- 
ings and  valleys  of  the  forest,  the  Celts  maintained 
themselves,  designated  Walas  by  the  Germans, 
direct  ancestors  of  the  Walloons  of  to-day.  The 
Charbonniire  has  almost  completely  disappeared; 
there  rests  but  debris  of  the  dense  Ardennes  which 
protected  t)ie  Walloons  on  the  east,  but,  though 
the  natural  baniers  which  separated  the  two  racs 
on  Belgian  soil  are  gone,  these  races  remain  ethno- 
graphically  and  philologically  distinct  on  the  land.^ 
planted  by  t^eir  forefathers  fourteen  hundred  years 

■go.*  , 

The  mtiSt^^of  the  people  established  below  the 
forest  did  not  become  Christians  with  Clovis,  as 
did  the  warriors  who  followed  the  king  into  Gaul. 
Their  conversion  was  the  work  of  missionaries 
from  Celtic  Ireland  and  other  distant  lands.  It 
was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century  that  the  last  pagans  of  Taxandria,  of 
Brabant,  and  of  the  Ardennes  were  converted.* 

The   Church   retained,  or  revived,  the  original 

'  Pirenne,  Hittoire  de  Belgique,  Vol.  I.  p.  16;  Kuith,  Fron- 
liire  Unfuuti^. 

'  Christianity,  introduced  by  the  Romans,  disappeared,  for 
a  moment,  almost  entirely,  on  their  withdrawal. — Pirenne,  op. 
cU.,  p.  18. 
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diocesan  boundaries  of  the  Belgian  Celts,  without 
taking  into  account  the  racial  or  linguistic  frontier, 
placing  Franks  and  Celts  in  the  same  dioceses. 
By  the  union,  thus  created,  of  the  two  peoples  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  were  prepared  for 
the  rdle  of  intermediaries  between  Roman  and 
Germanic  civilizations  which  they  filled  in  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  It  is  this  which  made  the 
history  of  the  southern  Low  Countries  (different 
trom  that  of  the  Low  Countries  of  the  north. 
According  as  the  new  faith  took  more  complete 
possession  of  their  souls,  the  Franks  came  more 
fully  under  the  influence  of  these  Romanized 
regions  where  their  bishops  lived,  where  their 
cathedrals  were  elevated,  where  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs  they  venerated  were  preserved,  where 
their  clergy  was  formed.  "  In  common  with  the 
Walloons  they  had  the  same  religious  centres.  .  .  . 
Under  the  action  of  the  Church  the  national 
antipathies  were  attenuated  and  the  linguistic 
frontier  ceased  to  be  a  barrier  between  the  men 
it  separated."  '  The  politics  of  the  Merovingians 
unconsciously  continued  the  work  commenced  by 
the  Church  in  detaching  the  Franks  of  the  lowlands 
of  Belgium  from  the  Germanic  world.  The  political 
frontiers  were  determined  by  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical circumscriptions,  and  racial  differences  were 
ignored.  Franks  or  Walloons,  all  those  who  lived 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Cambrai,  Noyon,  and  Tirou- 
anne  were  considered  Neustrians,  and  all  who 
lived  in  the  bishopric  of  Li^ge,  Austrasians.  The 
first  civic  delimitation  of  frontiers  on  Belgian  soil 
resulted  in  separating  the  Salians  of  Flanders  from 
'  Pirenne,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 
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Gennania,  and  of  placing  under  Germanic  rule  the 
Walloons  of  the  Ardennes,  Namur,  and  Hainaut. 

In  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  when  Austrasia 
and  Neustria  ceased  to  exist,  the  frontier  was 
effaced,  but  it  was  retraced  later,  under  similar 
conditions,  and  the  fact  is  notable  that  from  the 
earliest  p-iod  the  linguistic  frontier  did  not  mark 
a  political  frontier  in  Belgium.  Elsewhere  the 
German  tribes  formed  national  duchies  and  grouped 
themselves  according  to  the  affinities  of  blood  and 
tongue  around  a  hereditary  chief  :  it  was  not  so  in 
the  basin  of  the  Scheldt.  Still  more  strange,  the 
name  of  Francia  was  never  given  to  the  territories 
of  the  north  of  the  Charbonni^re  from  which  the 
Fraiikish  warriors  set  out,  under  Clovis,  for  the 
conquest  of  Gaul.  The  names  given  to  these  terri- 
tories, Flanders,  Brabant,  had  no  ethnographical 
significance. 

The  Celtic  tribes  of  Wallonia  retained  their 
latinized  tongue,  and  transmitted  it,  with  their 
customs,  to  the  Franks  sett  1  amongst  them, 
whom  they  gradually  absorbea.  During  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  the  events  that  happened 
on  Gallic  soil  little  affected  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Salic  lands.  It  was  when  the  frontiers  of  Christian 
Europe  were  extended  by  Charlemagne  to  the 
Elbe  the  Low  Countries  became  the  centre  of 
mediaeval  civilization.  Thenceforward,  across  these 
plains,  from  east  to  west,  the  exchange  of  manners 
and  ideas  took  place.  As  often  as  they  were  the 
battle-fields  of  Europe,  so  often  were  they  the 
nurseries  of  social  experiment.  The  greater  part 
of  the  demesnes,  and  the  favourite  residences  of 
the  Carlovingian  monarchs  were  situated  in  these 
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districts,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  sea.  All 
who  betook  themselves  to  the  court  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  crossed  them;  ambassadors,  missi  domi- 
nichi,  bishops,  courtiers,  monks  from  England  and 
Ireland,  grammarians  from  Italy,  sages  and  charla- 
tans, knights  and  ladies.  The  institutions  of 
Belgium  were  shaped  by  Charlemagne's  own  hands. 
The  great  domains  constituted  throughout  the 
country  retained  for  centuries  the  organization 
edicted  in  his  Capitulare  de  Villis.  The  echevenate 
established  by  him  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  most  national  and  char- 
acteristic magistrature  of  Belgium. 

In  the  Carlovingian  period  Belgium  was  a  centre 
of  religion  and  learning.  To  Belgium  from  the 
great  schools  of  Ireland  came  the  men  who  were 
destined  through  the  next  two  centuries  not  merely 
to  leave  their  mark  on  the  Church  as  theologians 
and  founders  of  monasteries,  but,  further,  to  play 
an  important  part  in  moulding  the  new  civilization 
of  the  Frankish  empire,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
modem  philosophy,  and  to  promot«  the  study 
of  natural  science  and  literature  by  lucubrations, 
crude,  indeed,  as  compared  with  the  productions 
of  more  favoured  ages,  but  stnnding  out  con- 
spicuous above  the  level  of  their  own  time.^    These 

»  Boswell,  An  Irish  Precursor  oj  DanU,  p.  5.  The  influence 
of  the  Irish  missionaries  is  traceable  on  all  sides  in  Belgium. 
Dr.  Giattan-Flood  states  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  monks 
was  the  beginning  of  the  cult  of  music  in  Belgium  ("Celtic 
Irish  Influence  on  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  The  Pan-CeUic 
Quarterly  for  1911,  p.  42).  Accoidin"  to  a  communication 
made  by  M.  Boeymaens-Pontus  to  the  Archteological  Congress 
held  at  Malines  in  1911,  the  carillons  of  Flanders  ring  out  in 
Celtic,  their  notes,  "  bim-bam-bom,"  repeating  the  Celtic 
word  for  sound. 
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missionaries  taught  the  religion  of  Rome,  and 
praised  God  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  the  spirit  that 
animated  them,  the  imagery  they  used,  was  Celtic, 
and  gave  to  the  peoples  of  Belgium,  already  wholly 
or  in  great  part  Celtic,  the  impress  which  writers 
who  recognize  that  Belgian  civilizati<m  is  not 
Germanic,  or  Gallo-Roman,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
call  European,  but  which  was,  and  is,  in  fact,  Celtic. 
The  privileged  situation  of  the  Low  Countries  in 
the  Carlovingian  period  was  as  manifest  in  economic 
activity  as  it  was  in  the  intensity  of  religious  hfe 
and  learning.  The  commerce  of  these  countries 
was  developed  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
given  up  entirely  to  agriculture,  where  the  pro- 
duction of  f.ach  demesne  was  Umited  to  its  par- 
ticular needs.  The  supplies  for  the  court  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  were  carried  on  the  Belgian  rivers. 
Along  them,  to  the  north,  were  borne  the  wines  of 
the  Moselle.  Already  in  the  Carlovingian  period 
the  cloths  of  Flanders  had  a  world-wide  reputation 
as  luxurious  stuffs  destined  for  the  use  of  great 
people.  The  products  of  the  Flemish  and  Frisian 
looms  were  brought  to  the  markets  of  central 
Europe  along  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
Meuse;  they  were  borne  by  sea  to  Scandinavia 
and  the  British  Isles  from  the  ports  of  I'Ecluse, 
Quentivic,  and  Durstede.  The  maritime  commerce 
of  these  ports  led  to  the  development  of  river 
traffic.  Warehouses  and  quays  were  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers.  Valenciennes,  on  the 
Scheldt,  and  Maestrict,  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  Roman  road  c"t,s  the  course  of  the  Meuse,  were 
important  agglor  ons  of  i.  erchants  and  carriers 
in  the  'ime  of  Ci       .^lagne. 
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New  political  unions  of  the  Flemish  and  Walloon 
races  were  consequent  on  the  treaty  of  Verdun, 
made  in  848  between  the  sons  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  the  Pious,  partitioning  their  heritage.  By 
that  treaty,  Charles  the  Bald  received  the  terri- 
tories which,  later,  formed  France;  Louis  the 
Germanic  those  known  in  after  ages  as  Germany; 
while  Lothaire  obtained  an  immense  band  of 
territories  between  the  compact  kingdoms  of  his 
brothers.  These  territpries,  without  racial  or  geo- 
graphical unity,  cut  across  mountain  ranges  and 
watersheds,  englobing  men  of  every  language  and 
race  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  centre  of  Italy. 
Belgium  's  a  fragment  of  the  empire  of  Lotharingia. 
If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  country's  history  com- 
mence by  a  treaty,  says  Pirenne,  it  is  not  the 
Conference  of  London  which  must  be  taken  as  a 
starting-point,  but  the  partition  of  Verdun.' 

The  line  of  separation  drawn  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun  subsisted  for  centuries.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  it  marked  the  frontiers,  in  the  north, 
of  France  and  Germany.  Flanders  belonged  to 
France ;  Brabant,  Hainaut,  and  Li6ge  to  Germany. 
From  the  first  the  relations  between  these  divisions 
of  great  states  were  close  and  numerous.  In  the 
bilingual  principalities  Flemings  and  Walloons  lived 
side  by  side  in  good  accord.  Neither  sought  to 
subjugate  the  other.  In  spite  of  differences  of 
idiom  and  manners,  each  little  feudal  state  united 
its  inhabitants  under  the  same  laws.  The  Li6ge 
law  extended  over  the  Thiosian  Hesbaye;  Lille 
and  Douay  had  the  same  municipal  organization  as 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres. 

'  La  Nistion  Beige,  p.  2. 
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Above  all,  industry  and  commerce  shs-  »ed  the 
diverse  territories  of  Belgium  into  a  single  mass. 
From  the  thirteenth  century  the  economic  activity 
of  all  the  Belgian  states  was  directed  towards  the 
ports  of  Flanders.  Community  of  interest  led 
the  provinces  to  conclude  treaties  of  intercourse, 
aUiances,  and  monetary  conventions.  The  busy 
towns,  richer,  larger,  and  more  numerous  in  Belgium 
than  elsewhere,  extended  their  influence  over  the 
country  on  each  side  of  the  hnguistic  frontier. 
Belgium  was  never  a  land  in  which  men  lived 
without  differing,  but  the  intestine  struggles  which 
mark  its  history  were  between  patricians  and 
plebeians,  not  between  Walloons  and  Flemings. 

As  the  relations  of  the  Belgian  provinces  with 
each  other  became  more  close  the  ties  which  bound 
them  to  France  and  Germany  loosened.  The 
power  of  Germany  grew  weak  rapidly  in  the  regions 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse.  The  support 
of  the  French  kings  contributed  largely  to  the 
separation  of  the  Lotharingian  provinces  from  the 
Empire.  That  of  the  Enghsh  enabled  the  Flemish 
to  defy  their  French  suzerain.  From  the  time  of 
Louis  VI  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  a 
continuous  struggle  took  place  between  the  Flem- 
ings and  the  Capetian  kings  of  France,  in  which 
the  Flemings  would  have  succumbed  but  for  the 
aid  of  England.  In  that  struggle  France  triumphed 
for  a  time.  Under  Philippe  Augustus  she  dominated 
Flanders  and  the  imperial  fiefs  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Under  PhiUppe  le  Bel  she  reduced  Flanders  to  the 
condition  of  a  French  province,  and  imposed  a 
French  Lieutenant  on  the  country,  as  Governor; 
but  the  bourgeois  plutocrats,  on  whose  support 
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France  lelied,  exasperated  the  artisans,  who  rose, 
and.  beneath  the  walls  of  Courtrai.  overthrew  the 
patricians  and  the  power  that  supported  them. 

Flanders  loot  territory  in  the  long  war  that 
followed  that  astounding  victory;  but  she  re- 
gained hev  dynasty  and  her  independence.  The 
support  of  England  protected  her  against  fresh 
aggression  on  the  part  of  France.  At  this  period, 
ties,  already  ancient,  of  friendship  and  commerce, 
bound  FlanderF  :o  Sugland.  Great  numbers  of 
Flemings  had  enrolled  themselves  in  the  army  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  These,  the  conquest 
achieved,  remained  in  England.  The  military  in- 
vasion of  England  prepared  the  way  for  a  peaceful 
invasion  of  peasants,  artisans,  and  traders. 
Flanders  no  less  than  Normandy  benefited  by  the 
conquest.  Amongst  the  crowds  of  French- 
speijcing  men.  the  Francigenae  of  the  chronicles, 
who  followed  the  nobles  and  clergy  across  the 
North  Sea,  the  Flemings  were  numerous.* 

The  growing  importance  of  London  enhanced 
the  prosperity  of  Bruges.  Greatest  of  the  Flemish 
cities  created  to  supply  the  ceaselessly  incr<>^ng 
needs  of  Belgian  industry  and  commerce  which  had 
survived  the  shocks  that  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  the  feudal  epoch  and  levelled  the  old 
Roman  foundations,  B'-uges  was  the  centre  of  the 
English   shipping  trade.    From  thence   were  ex- 
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'  It  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  the  fourteenth  century 
Flanders  was  a  bilingual  country.  Until  then  the  word 
"  Flemish  "  had  not  an  ethnographical  significance,  it  applied, 
without  distinction,  to  all  the  subjects,  Walloon  and  Thiois, 
of  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Bishops 
of  Terouanne  were  obliged  to  speak  the  idioms  of  both  people 
in  their  dioceses. 
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ported  the  wines  of  France  and  Germany,  the 
carved  stones  of  Tournay,  and  the  cloths  of  gold 
and  spices  of  the  merchants  of  Lombardy,  as  well 
as  the  linen  and  woollens  of  Flanders.  To  the 
chant  of  Kyrie  Eleison  the  Flemish  sailors  mounted 
the  Thames ;  their  cargoes  were  discharged  at  ware- 
houses they  possessed  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
whence  they  were  dispatched  to  the  great  fairs  of 
England.'  Whilst  English  merchants  frequented 
tlie  Belgian  ports  and  fairs,  and  bought  largely  of 
the  products  of  the  Flemish  looms,  Flanders  looked 
to  England  for  her  raw  material.  The  rich  lands 
of  Flanders,  added  to  by  the  embankment  of  the 
polder  regions,  were  grazed  by  great  herds  of  sheep, 
but  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  the  native 
supplies  of  wool  proved  insufficient  for  the  Ilemish 
weavers  and  the  importation  of  English  wool 
commenced. 

The  sheep  raised  on  English  pastures  were  re- 
nowned for  the  fineness  and  length  of  their  fleeces. 
Sure  of  finding  good  markets  in  Flanders,  English 
landowners  continually  developed  their  sheep- 
farms.  The  Cistercian  abbots  were  foremost 
amoi\gst  those  who  sheared  great  herds ;  the  wool 
of  each  English  abbey  was  known  and  specially 
quoted. on  the  exchange  of  Bruges.  The  Crown 
profited  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  abbots  by  the 
industry.  The  export  duties  on  wool  constituted 
one  of  the  priii  lal  sources  of  English  revenue. 
These  duties  were  fixed  at  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Their  importance  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
foi  centuries  no  weaving  industry  was  created  in 
England  to  rival     lat  of  Flanders,  though  a  piece 

■  K.  Habaum,  Hatuirchea  Urkundetibueh,  Vol.  III.  p.  880. 
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of  clotl.  was  worth  eight  time*  ••  much  m  the 
wool  from  which  it  was  manufactured.     It  waa 
not    trade    rivalry    but    political    causes    wHch 
threatened    the    existence    of    the    thousands    of 
Flemish  weavers  whose  occupation  depended  on 
England's  will.    The  looms  of  Flanders  stood  idle 
when  the  exportation  of  wool  from  England  waa 
stopped.    The  Flemish  weavers,  whose  ranks  were 
always  crowded,  lived  from  day  to  day.    Turbulent 
and   rebellious,  poor,   without   organization,  they 
wandered  from  town  to  town,  seeking  employment. 
On  Monday  mornings  they  were  seen  in  the  markets, 
in  the  city  squares,  outside  the  churches,  anxiously 
waiting  the  coming  of  employers  who  engaged  them 
by  the  week.    On  weekdays,  the  workklok  of  the 
churches  summoned   them  to  work,  and  rang  at 
the  short  intervals  for  meals,  and  the  close  nt  t'„-> 
day's  labour.    On  Saturdays  the  artisans  were  paid. 
Municipal  ordinances  decreed  that  they  should  be 
paid  in  cash,  but  the  evils  of  the  truck  system 
existed.    Weavers,    fullers,    and   dyers   formed   a 
class  apart,  known  by  their  coarse  clothing  and 
their   blue   knuckles.    They    were   looked   on   as 
inferiors.     Their  labour  was  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  none  hesitated  to 
treat  them  individually  with  harshness,  for  fresh 
hands  were  always  to  be  found  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  who  emigrated  to  France  or  Austria,  or  were 
driven  out  by  the  employers. 

The  moment  the  supply  of  English  wool  was  cut 
off  the  immense  population  of  artisans  dependent 
on  the  cloth  trade  was  reduced  to  starvation.  A 
lock-out  filled  streets  and  country  roads  with 
crowds  of  b;awny  beggars.    The  most  powerful 
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weapons  in  the  hands  of  i  u.;  j^njrlisb  kings  were  the 
wool  trade  regulations.    Notwitlist;  .iding  the  loss 
entailed  thereby  to  EL;j)!ih  comni  jrce,  Edward  I 
did  not   hesitate,  when   poiiU^:.;!    necessity  arose, 
to  prohibit  the  export  of  wool  to  Flanders.     By 
means  of  stopping  the   wool  trade,   in   1274,   he 
forced  the  Flemish  to  capitulate  after  a  struggle 
of    three    months.     England    and    Flanders    had 
quarrelled  since  1270;    but  the  friendship,  not  the 
ruin  of  Flanders  was  what  England  desired.     Since 
the  loss  of  Normandy,  England's  route  for  the  in- 
vasion of  France  lay  through  Belgium,  and  Bruges 
was  the  best  port  for  the  disembarkment  of  an 
English    army.      By    common    accord    the    two 
countries  forgot  their  quarrels,  and  in  1294  a  treaty 
was  made  between  Edward  I  and  Gui  de  Dampierre, 
Count  of  Flanders,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgian 
pnnces,  by  which  Gui's  daughter,  Philippine  of 
Flanders,  was  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
No  marriage  followed  the  betrothal,  for  the  King 
of  France,  Philippe  le  Bel,  seized  Philippine  and 
kept  her  a  prisoner  in  the  Louvre  until  her  death 
in  1806.    Nevertheless,  the  friendship  continued 
between  the  King  of  England  and  the  Flemish. 
PhiUppe  le  Bel  sought  in  vain  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  EngUsh  wool  in  Flanders,   and  thus  damage 
both  England  and  Flanders.    In  order  to  make 
the  Count  of  Flanders  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  his 
own  subjects  Philippe  commanded  Gui's  officials 
to  enforce  his  decrees  against  the  importation  of 
English  wool,  but  the  interests  of  trade  overcame 
his  authority  as  suzerain.    The   commerce  with 
England   continued    uninterrupted,    although    re- 
calcitrant manufacturers  were  called  upon  to  pay 
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enormous  fines.  In  1297  a  fresh  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Edward  and  Gui,  and  Edward 
took  the  field  in  Flanders  at  the  head  of  an  English 
army,  but  no  great  fighting  followed.  The  war 
between  France  and  Flanders  was  suspended  by 
an  armistice,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  England  and  France  deprived  Gui  of 
English  support  in  his  final  contest  with  Phihppe 
le  Bel.  England  profited,  none  the  less,  by  the 
victory  won  by  the  weavers  and  fullers  over  France 
and  her  partisans  at  Courtrai  in  1302. 

The  contest  which  followed  the  battle  of  Courtrai 
lasted  eighteen  years.     The  cession  of  territory  to 
France,  which  ended  it,  was  ruinous  to  that  country. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1820  the  last 
of  the  Walloon  territories  held  by  Flanders  was 
transferred  to  France,  and  the  political  and  lin- 
^istic  frontiers  were,   for  the  first  time,   made 
identical.    Thereupon    the    French    markets    lost 
touch  with  Flanders.    The  trade  of  Flanders  no 
longer  flowed  naturally  towards  France :    its  tide 
ebbed  to  England.    Maritime  commerce  became 
the  principal  source  of  the  economic  activity  of 
the  Low  Countries.    Bruges  first,  and  later  Ghent 
and  Antwerp,  centres  of  commerce,  became  centres 
of   nationahsm.    Local   patriotism   grew   greater, 
the  church  bells  tolled  with  increased  significance 
when  they  rang  persistent  in  the  ears  and  memories 
of  the  traders  and   manufact-jrers  of  the   whole 
country,  calling  them  to  profitable  mart  in  the 
great  Flemish  ports.    The  triumph  of  the  crafts- 
men at  Courtrai,  followed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the   oligarchy   in   Flanders,    roused   the   artisans 
of  Brabant  and  Liege.    In  Brabant,  the  people's 
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rising  was  harshly  suppressed.  The  Dukes  of 
Brabant,  secure  in  the  support  of  the  upper  bour- 
geois, never  bent  before  the  populace.  In  Li^ge, 
where  the  patricians  made  common  cause  with 
the  ruling  bishops  only  at  the  last  extrem-ty,  the 
people  were  triumphant.  The  trades  became 
masters  of  the  Walloon  city,  and  their  council, 
in  which  all  trades  had  equal  voices,  was  the  most 
democratic  institutii  known  in  Belgium  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  Flanders,  itself,  French  arms 
reduced  the  people  to  submission  for  a  moment, 
and  made  the  kings  of  France  hateful  for  long. 
Charles  le  Bel  was  no  sooner  dead  than  Guillaume 
de  Deken,  Bourgmestre  of  Bruges,  advancing 
where  Jacques  van  Artevelde  was  to  follow,  pro- 
posed to  Edward  III  *■-  recognize  him  as  King  of 
France  and  overlord  ,  nders  in  return  for  his 

support  to  the  popular   ■  .  .y. 

Commercial  interests  made  the  citizens  of 
Flanders  eager  to  side  with  England;  but  Louis 
de  Nevers,  Count  of  Flanders,  remained  true  to 
his  feudal  duty  to  the  French  king,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  face  ruin  in  opposing  Edward.  The 
first  contest  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  took  place 
on  the  soil  of  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1387,  when  EngUsh  soldiers  flung  them- 
selves into  the  island  of  Cadzant,  and  cut  in  pieces 
the  Flemish  troops  placed  there  to  defend  the 
coast.  In  the  following  July,  Edward,  escorted 
by  four  hundred  ships,  sailed  up  the  Scheldt,  and 
disembarked  at  Antwerp.  Louis  de  Nevers  went 
to  the  extreme  length  of  prohibiting  commerce 
with  England.  In  doing  so  he  roused  his  subjects 
against   himself,   and   played  into  the   hands  of 
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Edward,  who  promised,  in  order  to  gain  the  support 
of  Brabant,  that  English  wool  would  be  dischS 
at  Antwerp,  in  future,  instead  of  at  Bruges. 

Aided  by  GuiUaume  of  Hainaut,  his  father-in- 
louJ^?^'^  also  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor, 
VWr  nl  ,^"^t""'. Edward  obt^ined  the  title  o 

with  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  other  Belgian 
pnnces,  still  nominal  feudatories  of  the  Em^re 
l^ittle    efficacious    support    came    from    Brabant 

at°  A:twr''/,r?r"«  P--^  -  negotiations 
at  Antwerp,  followed  by  a  sterile  display  on  the 
French  frontier,  Edward  turned  a  ready  ear  to  the 

Ynr/f /L*'''/'^'"'^''  '''«^^"-  Bruges  and 
Ypre  had  been  dismantled  and  dis.  ,r-ed  after 
1828  :  ,t  was  at  Ghent  the  starving  .  ;  .(e  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt.  There  they  set  Ta 
revolutionary  government  under  five  captains,  the 
oremost  of  whom  was  Jacques  van  Artevelde    a 

afatrew^r."'  ""''^  ''''  "^""^  '^^^^^  '^-"*- 
tJTh'^T  ^."".^'^^^We  and  his  fellows  sought  food 
noff  ^!L'?'^J>"'g  people,  gold  for  their  emptying 
coffers  They  would  have  kept  ,oart  from  thf 
struggle  between  Valois  and  Plant^genet  if  they 
could.     They  succeeded,  in  June  laasf  in  obtaiSng 

which  each  of  the  sovereigns  allowed  the  Hcmish 
free  commerce  in  his  states  and  in  the  states  of 
his  adversary,  and  engaged  not  to  cross  Flanders 

Sde^  *T'  .''"*. «e"t™lity  was  impossible  in 
FlandcK.  To  win  his  people's  support  for  France 
1.0U1S  de  Nevers  obtained  concessions  for  them 
from  Phihppe  le  Bel,  and  condescended  to  flatted 
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the  Gantois  by  appearing  in  their  colours  in  the 
ranks  of  the  deputation  they  sent,  as  customary, 
in   September   1888,    to   the   great   procession   of 
Toumay.  These  efforts  were  fruitless.   The  Gantois 
thought  England  would  secure  to  them  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  their  city,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  1889  Artevelde  resolved  on  a  formal 
alUanee   with   Edward   III.    Finding   the   people 
intractable,  Louis  de  Nevers  fled  to  Paris,  where- 
upon, at  Artevelde's  suggestion,  Simon  van  Halen, 
a  Lombard  banker,  who  was  married  to  a  natural 
sister  of  the  Count's,  was  chosen  to  carry  on  the 
government,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  absent  prince, 
treaties  were  made  by  Flanders  with  the  Duke  of 
Brabant  and  the  Counts  of  Holland  and  Hainaut. 
These  treaties  were  made  in  accord  with  Edward  III, 
whose  interests  were  furthered  by  the  alliance  of 
his  Lotharingian  and  Flemish  alUes.    The  treaties 
provided  for  mutual  aid  against  aggression,  freedom 
of  commerce,  unification  of  the  monetary  system, 
and  the  constitution  of  courts  of  arbitration.    Such 
treaties  were  not  new  amongst  the  Belgian  states, 
whose  commercial   needs   drew   them   constantly 
more  closely  together.    Made  at  the  moment  of 
the  flight  of  Louis  de  Nevers,  the  treaties  of  1889 
were  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against 
France. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Flemish,  Edward  III  appeared 
the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom.  Commercial- 
ists,  they  whispered  that  a  word  from  him  could 
ruin  their  trade;  mystics,  they  spoke  of  the 
marvels  ofi  his  inexhaustible  treasury,  and  of  the 
glories  of  his  crown,  the  brightness  of  the  carbuncles 
in  which  dissipated  the  darkness  ol  night.    Jacques 
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van  Arteyelde  owed  his  ascendancy  in  Flanders  to 
the  fnendship  of  the  English  king,  a  friendship  so 
close  It  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  discover  whether 
the  king  instigated  the  burgher's  movements,  or 
the  burgher  those  of  the  king. 

h.Sr'^^'  ^^^7  instigated,  by  the  Flemish 
bu^her.  Edward  III  assumed  the  title  and  arms 

^L^'"^  I'T^'i'l  *^''™*'  °"  ^^^  2eth  of  January. 
1840.  on  the  March^  de  Venredi,  the  city's  historic 
square,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
municipalities  of  the  three  great  towns  of  Flanders, 
«»d  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  swore  to  maintain  their 
nghts  and  independence. 

Edward  III  remained  faithful  to  the  Flemish, 
and  their  country  profited  by  the  victories  gained 
by  England  over  France  in  the  Hundred  Years- 
War;  but  Flanders  was  only  a  square  on  the 
board  on  which  England  played,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  friendship  of  the  English  sovereign,  Jacques 
van  Artevelde  was  no  more  than  a  pawn.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  his  fellow-citizens'  suspicions,  and  the 
great  game  went  on  unchecked. 

The  ties  which  bound  Belgium  to  France  grew 
weaker  and  more  weak  as  disasters  swept  over 
*  ranee  during  the  Hundl^;d  Years'  War.  At  the 
same  time  the  lesser  principahties  in  Belgium  be- 
came merged  in  the  greater  ones,  and  the  line  of 
demarcation  traced  at  Verdun  was  gradually 
blotted  out.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  older 
dynasties  died  out  in  the  direct  Unes,  and  their 
states  parsed  by  inheritance  to  three  foreign 
houses  The  House  of  Luxembourg  became  rulfr 
of  Brabant,  while  retaining  Li  ibouri?-  Bavaria 
ruler  of  Holland,   Zealand,   l^naut.  fAd  il'g"* 
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and  Burgundy,  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  Of  these 
Luxembourg  first  disappeared  before  the  efforts 
of  its  rivals,  and  the  political  genius  of  Philippe 
le  Bon  triumphed  over  the  second.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  centmy  all  the  lay  principalities 
of  the  Low  Countries,  except  Gueldreland,  acknow- 
ledged the  Grand  Duke  of  the  Occident  as  their 
hereditary  prince,  and  the  ecclesiastical  states  of 
Cambrai,  Li6ge,  and  Utrecht,  the  bishops  of  which 
were  members  of  his  family,  were  placed  under 
that  prince's  protection. 

By  these  changes  the  work  of  centuries  was 
completed.  A  new  state  appeared  on  the  map 
between  France  and  Germany,  nut  only  precursor, 
but  direct  and  legitimate  ancestor  of  the  modern 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  political 
organization  created  by  the  Burgundian  dukes  in 
Belgium  remained  the  basis  of  that  country's 
national  institutions  until  the  end  of  the  old 
rigime.  Amidst  the  changes  of  kingdoms  and 
dynasties  Belgium  was  neither  absorbed  nor  an- 
nexed, until  the  French  revolution,  and  then  her 
annexation  to  France  wj-s  but  momentary.  By 
the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  Maximihan 
of  Austria  the  sceptre  of  Belgium  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hapsbourgs.  It  was  as  heirs  of 
Burgundy  that  the  Kings  and  Emperors  of  Spain 
and  Austria  ruled  over  the  Low  Countries. 

Commerce  and  industry  flourished  under  the 
Burgundian  rule.  Traders  were  encouraged  to 
settle  in  Antwerp,  a  town  whose  citizens  could 
raise  no  cry  of  privilege  against  new-comers.  The 
splendid  court  of  Burgundy  was  the  home  of  all 
the  arts.    There  Walloons  and  Flemings  worked 
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side  by  side,  giving  expression  to  their  rich  and 
varied  national  culture.  The  Burgundian  supre- 
macy rested  on  the  people's  will.  The  risings  which 
the  dukes  suppressed  with  unrelenting  harshness 
were  those  of  citizens  fighting  for  the  maintenance 
of  old  powers  of  exaction  against  those  outside 
their  close  boroughs,  not  of  men  struggling  for 
freedom  against  tyrants. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  aimed  at 
absolutism.  Having  conquered  Lidge  they  im- 
posed a  severe  government  on  its  citizens.  They 
broke  the  privileges  of  the  great  towns;  but  the 
centralized  organization  they  set  up  was  more 
equitable  than  what  they  destroyed.  They  estab- 
Ushed  justice  for  all,  great  and  small.  Of  what 
they  took  froj'  the  minority  they  gave  largely  to 
the  majority,  i'hey  created  councils  of  justice, 
and  courts  of  appeal  presided  over  by  immovable 
judges.  Their  taxes,  if  heavy,  were  better  and 
more  equitably  distributed  than  the  taxes  of  their 
predecessors;  under  their  rule  the  privileges  of 
nobles  and  clergy  with  regard  to  taxation  dis- 
appeared. In  1468  Phihppe  le  Bon  summoned 
delegates  to  his  council  from  all  his  provinces,  thus 
creating  the  States-General,  which  in  succeeding 
centuries  filled  an  important  role.  A  Constitution 
entailing  thtir  summons  was  not  accorded  :  govern- 
ment could  be  carried  on,  legally,  without  the 
States-General,  but  they  were  sum:noned  when 
financial  necessities  arose,  and  the  increasing  re- 
quirements of  the  State  caused  them  to  be  frequently 
convoked. 

The  successors  of    the  Burgundian  dukes  laid 
heavy  burthens  on  the  Belgians  in  obliging  them  to 
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take  part  in  the  wars  of  their  empires.  The  Low 
Countries  suffered  from,  and  rebelled  against,  the 
narrow  despotism  of  Philip  II  and  tlic  ill-judged 
liberalism  of  Joseph  II.  They  were  rent  bv  the 
religious  wars  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  dismembered  by  France,  but,  throughout  all, 
the  Belgians  retained  their  independence.  Their 
bravery  and  their  industry  remained  to  them. 
The  Belgian  peasants  fearlessly  faced  the  all-con- 
quering armies  of  the  French  Republic.  Despite 
the  persecution  of  the  revolutionaries,  religion 
remained  unshaken  in  Belgium.  Belgian  art  sur- 
vived the  darkest  days.  Commerce  and  industry, 
crushed  for  a  time  when  religious  differences  made 
Dutch  and  Belgians  foes,  revived  when  Europe 
breathed  under  the  empire  of  Napoleon. 

Belgium  is  not  a  land  in  which  signs  of  ruin  are 
allowed  to  stand.  The  vestiges  which  remain 
there  of  the  Napoleonic  era  are  splendid  ones. 
Napoleon  lives  in  the  gratitude  of  the  Belgians  as 
the  planner  of  great  things  for  Antwerp.  The 
glories  he  dreamt  of  for  that  port  have  been  at- 
tained. They  were  already  in  sight  when  his 
empire  was  overthrown  and  Belgium  united  to 
Holland  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  diplo- 
matists assembled  at  Vienna  had  given  no  heed 
to  the  fact  that  the  Belgians  preferred  inde- 
pendence to  union  with  another  State.  The 
Belgians  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  imposed  on  them 
taught  the  world  that  their  country  had  grown  into 
a  nation. 
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CHAFfER   II 

THE   BELGIAN    REVOLUTION 

The  Allies  joined  Belgium  to  Holland  in  the 
year  1814  so  as  to  form  again  the  barrier  against 
France  which  had  been  set  up  by  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Munster.  They  believed  the  support 
of  the  Belgians  was  won  by  the  act  which  opened 
to  them  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt; 
and  secured  political  and  commercial  emancipation 
to  their  country.  There  was  apparent  gain  for 
both  Belgium  and  Holland  in  the  union;  Belgium 
had  many  things  Holland  wanted;  Holland,  in 
her  colonies  and  her  shipping,  had  what  Belgium 
needed.  To  the  guarantee  of  the  treaties  the  new 
king  of  the  Low  Countries  added  promises  of  equal 
and  paternal  government,  and  hopes  of  vast 
development. 

In  taking  possession  of  the  Belgian  provinces  in 
July  1814,  William  I  of  the  Netherlands  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  in  which  he  declared 
the  consolidation  and  aggrandizement  of  Belgium 
in  the  interest  of  the  Belgians  was  a  necessary 
element  in  the  new  political  system  of  the  Great 
Powers. 

To  the  Allies  Belgium  was  a  barrier,  to  King 
WiUiam  it  was  the  foundation  of  a  Great  Power. 
In  his  estimation,  "  Identity  of  origin,  conformity 
of  manners  and  of  language,  continuity  of  terri- 
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tones,  reciprocity  of  interests  all  called  the  Belgians 
and  the  Batavians  to  renew  their  ancient  family 
ties  in  founding  a  powerful  state  which,  extending 
along  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  would  comprehend 
the  Palatinate,  have  for  limits  in  the  south  Alsace, 
Lorraine,  and  Champagne,  and  be  protected  against 
France  by  possession  of  the  fortified  places  from 
Lille  to  Sedan,  Luxembourg,  and  Mayence."  ' 

King  William  did  not  obtain  the  wider  territories 
he  hoped  for,  although  he  raised  his  standing  army 
to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men,  including  a 
contingent  of  Swiss  mercenaries  six  thousand  strong, 
but  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  principalities,  united, 
had  in  them  all  the  elements  of  a  great  state. 
There  was  no  reason  why  their  union  should  not 
become  permanent.  The  pretensions  of  King 
William  were  founded  on  fact;  there  was  no  un- 
surmoimtable  racial  difference  between  the  peoples 
united  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  Flemish  were  akin  to  the  Dutch ;  the  Walloons 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Flemish.  The 
written  language  of  the  Flemish  was,  as  it  still  is, 
identical  with  the  written  language  of  the  Dutch, 
and  the  spoken  languages  differed  less  from  each 
other  than  do  the  dialects  of  Yorkshire  and  Devon. 
French  was  spoken  by  every  educated  person  in 
Belgium  and  Holland.*    It  was  the  language  of 

•  Baron  dc  Gcrlachc,  Histoire  du  Royaume  dea  Pays-Bat,  II. 
17,  18. 

'  It  would  not  be  correct  to  describe  French  as  the  languase 
of  the  Walloons,  although  their  lungimge,  Walloon,  so  croseTy 
resembles  French  that  it  is  frequently  described  as  a  French 
dialect.  Walloon  has  a  grammar  and  literature  of  its  own. 
Even  to-day  it  is  not  easy  for  those  who  do  not  know  the 
Walloon  language  to  comprehend  the  French  spoken  in  Walloon 
districts,  so  interlarded  is  it  with  Walloon  words. 
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the  upper  classes,  and,  as  such,  was  used  in  the 
Senate  of  the  States-General.  There  was  no 
religious  difference  which  could  not  have  existed 
without  friction.  There  were  few  Protestants  in 
Belgium,  but  there  were  many  Catho..js  in  Holland. 
Tolerance  would  have  prevented  the  most  hateful 
of  all  dissensions,  those  of  religion.  The  ambitious 
sons  of  Belgium  saw  ways  for  vast  development 
opened  to  them  by  the  union.  Free  from  the 
yoke  of  the  French  Prefects,  they  had,  they  thought, 
full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  abiUties.  Fifteen 
years  of  tyranny  undeceived  them.  It  was  neither 
the  Dutch  people  nor  the  Belgians  who  made  the 
union  a  failure.  It  was  King  William  I  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  he  alone. 

King  William  I  was  the  worst  of  rulers,  a  bigoted 
well-intentioned,  self-willed  man.  He  no  sooner 
mounted  the  throne  of  Belgium  than,  describing 
himself  as  the  champion  of  liberty,  he  trod  on  the 
people.  Holland  possessed  a  constitution  promul- 
gated by  the  King  in  March  1814,  which  guaranteed 
liberty  to  the  people,  but  preserved  higher  prero- 
gatives to  the  prince  than  the  stadtholders  had 
ever  enjoyed.  The  constitution  made  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  individual  Mberty  and  the 
rights  of  property,  but  was  silent  regarding  minis- 
terial responsibility,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  made  public  instruction  a  State 
monopoly  and  granted  privileges  to  the  Reformed 
religion. 

In  July  1815  King  William  was  obliged  to  adhere 
to  the  treaty  of  London  of  June  1814.  He  ap- 
pointed a  Royal  Commission  to  prepare  a  draft  of 
a  modified  constitution,  in  accordance  with  the 
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terms  of  that  treaty,  the  first  article  of  which  laid 
down  that  the  reunion  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
should  be  definite  and  complete  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  two  countries  would  form  a  single  kingdom 
governed  by  the  constitution  already  adopted  in 
Holland,  modified  by  common  accord  to  fit  the  new 
circumstances.     Impartial,  King  William    named 
twelve  Protestants  and  twelve  Catholics  to  sit  on  the 
commission,  with  a  Dutch  Jew  as  secretary.     The 
opening  of  the  commission  was  inauspicious.    At 
its  sessions  difficulties  were  avoided  rather  than 
surmounted ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  selection 
of   a  capital,  when  none  was  chosen.     Its  most 
important  decisions   were   rendered  null   by   che 
King,  who  modified  the  modifications,  and  struck 
out  the  clause  which  established  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility.   As  modified,  the  draft  was  presented 
for  acceptance  or  rejection  to  a  special  sitting  of 
the  States-General  to  which  double  the  ordinary 
number   of    members    were    summoned,    and    to 
notables  of  Belgium  chosen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  numbers  proportional  to  the  popula- 
tion.    The   States-General    passed   a   unanimous 
vote  in  favour  of  the  acceptance  of  the  modified 
constitution.    Of  the  Belgian  notables,  790  voted 
for  the  rejection  of  the  measure,   280  abstained 
from  voting,   and   520  voted  for  its  acceptance. 
By  a  process  of  what  is  described  in  Belgium  as 
Dutch   arithmetic.    King    William    arranged    the 
figures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in 
Belgium.    To  the  520  votes  for  its  adoption  by 
Belgian  notables  he  added  280  votes,   as  if  the 
notables  who  abstained  from  voting  had  voted  in 
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favour  of  it.  From  the  negative  votes  he  deducted 
126,  because  126  of  the  notables  who  opposed  the 
measure  admitted  they  did  so  on  religious  grounds, 
and  religious  matters  were  excluded  by  the  King 
from  the  notables'  consideration.  King  William 
said,  that  had  not  religion  being  improperly  intro- 
duced these  126  would  have  voted  in  favour  of 
the  measure;  he  accordingly  added  126  to  the 
total  number  of  the  votes  in  favour  of  it.  This 
juggling  with  figures  did  not  increase  King  William's 
reputation,  but  the  Belgians  were  not  unwilling 
to  make  allowances  for  him.  "  We  would  not  dare 
to  blame  the  King  of  the  Low  Countries  for  the 
part  he  took  then  if  there  were  not  other  and 
gra-.'.;r  faults  to  reproach  him  with,"  Baron  de 
Geiiache,  chief  leader  of  the  Belgian  Catholics, 
wrote  many  years  later:  "After  all,  the  funda- 
mental law  was  in  vigour  during  fifteen  years 
without  complaint  on  this  head,  and  the  Belgians 
would  never  have  thought  of  reproaching  the 
Kmg  for  the  vice  of  its  origin  if  it  had  been  loyally 
enforced." 

King  William's  popularity  in  Belgium  giew  rather 
than  dimmished  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 
In  It  he  had  little  time  to  do  more  than  make 
promises.  The  victory  of  Waterloo  brought  glory 
to  his  House.  The  King's  eldest  son,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  bore  himself  bravely  in  the  battle 
When  he  appeared  in  the  Brussels  Opera  House, 
after  the  Allies'  victory,  he  was  crowned  with 
laurels,  and  couplets  in  his  honour  were  sung 
upon  the  stage.  Amidst  the  general  dehrium, 
said  the  papers  of  the  day,  when  he  left  the  Opera 
House  the  people  drew  him  to  his  palace  in  the 
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upper  city  by  gilded  ropes  attached  to  his  carriage, 
and  crowds  lit  the  hero's  way  with  blazing  torches. 

Unfortunately,  the  victory  over  Napoleon  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  King  William's  pride  and 
accentuating  his  stubbornness.  The  King's  lack 
of  tact,  rather  than  the  intransigeancy  of  the 
clergy,  forced  his  difference  with  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  front.  His  revenge  on  Prince  Maurice 
de  Broglie,  Bishop  of  Ghent,  for  his  opposition  to 
the  fundamental  law  was  contemptible.  No  neces- 
sity justified  the  King's  action.  Dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  s,iill  higher  in  rank  than  Maurice  de 
Broglie,  were  on  the  King's  side  in  the  quarrel. 
The  Archbishop  of  Malines,  Primate  of  Belgium, 
supported  him,  and,  doing  so,  received  the  Papal 
benediction.!  King  William's  intolerance  led  him 
from  imprudence  to  imprudence.  Notwithstanding 
the  warning  the  example  of  Joseph  II  afforded,  and 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  freedom  of  religion 
under  the  new  constitution,  he  undertook  an  edu- 
cational war  against  the  Catholics,  and  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  State  monopoly  of  education  in 
Belgium,  lay  and  clerical. 

The  Belgians,  devoted  lovers  of  their  fertile 
soil,  proud  inhabitants  of  great  cities,  inheritors 

„ ,'„ **■  ''«  Mean  was  nominated  Archbishop  of  Malines  by  Kine 
VViUiam,  and  took  tJie  oath  to  observe  the  fundamental  law 
whieh  tathohes  had  refused  because  it  bound  those  who  took 
It  to  protect  all  the  religious  comminiities  in  the  State,  non- 
(^thohe  as  weU  as  Catholic.  M.  de  Mean  announced,  on  the 
18th  of  May  1817,  that  in  taking  the  oath  he  swore  to  protect 
the  religious  communities  in  their  civil  state,  that  the  oath  he 
tooK  m  no  way  bound  him  directly  or  indirectly  to  approve  of 
.  uu^u*'°"f  doctrines.  The  Poi>c  thereupon  preconijcd  the 
Archbishop-designate,  and  sent  the  Bulls  for  his  installation, 
'"."L  .  'h«  Catholics  hastened  to  take  the  oath  "  in  the  sense 
oi  M.  de  Mean.  — Gerlache,  op.  cit„  II.  72. 
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of  noble  traditions,  were  confident  of  their  abiUties 
and  their  resources;    they  remembered  the  long 
Ime  of  victories  in  which  they  had  participated 
from  Courtrai  to  Waterloo;  knowing  themselves 
amongst  the  conquerors,  they  were  indignant  at 
being  treated  as  a  vanquished  race.    Their  popu- 
lation  was   greater   than   that   of   Holland   by   a 
million  and  a  half;    they  had  expected  an  equal 
If  not  preponderating  share  in  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries.     They  were 
excluded  from  the  offices  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment, not  nominally,  but  in  fact.     Four-fifths  of 
the  officers  who  held  commission  in  the  army  of  the 
Low  Countries  were  Dutch.     The  towns  and  villages 
of  Belgium  were  crowded  with  Dutch  officials,  the 
burthen  of  the  Dutch  debt  was  imposad  on  Belgium 
as  was  that  of  new  taxes,  by  which  the  Dutch 
alone  profited.     Industry  and  commerce,  it  is  true 
were  encouraged  and  advanced  by  King  WiUiam 
who    was    an    excellent    man    of    business.     The 
prospenty   of   the   manufacturers  and   traders   of 
Antwerp  and  Ghent  increased,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Dutch  King,  but  everywhere  in  Belgium,  in 
town    and    country,    the    poorer    classes    groaned 
beneath    intolerable    exactions.     On  every   living 
animal  that  entered  a  city's  gate  a  poll-tax  was 
levied,  on  every  beast  killed  in  an  abattoir  a  further 
tax  was  charged.     In   like  manner  flour  paid   a 
double  duty,  at  the  mill  and  at  the  city  gate     It 
was  famine,  created  by  misgovernment,  that  forced 
the   Belgians   to   revolt.     "The   Belgian   Revolu- 
tion,     says    Godefroi  Kurth,  "  was  the  work  of 
the  petite  bourgeoisie  of  the  towns,  both  Flemish 
and   Walloon,  who  with  the  whole  nation  repro- 
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bating  the  tyranny  of  strangers,  had  recourse  one 
fine  day  under  the  influence  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  July,  to  a  revolutionary  piocess  to  put 
an  end   to  a  detested   rigine.    The  clergy   had 
nothing  to  say  to  it;    without  doubt  the  Belgian 
c  ergy  had  also  serious  griefs  against  the  Dutch 
rig%me    but  they  confined  themselves  to  pacific 
protestations,  and  in  the  commencement  refused 
even  to  ]om  m  signing  a  general  petition  which 
was  the  flret  indication  of  the  gravity  of  our  national 
resentments.     And  if  the  Walloons  have  taken  a 
considerable  role  in  our  national  revolution,  their 
role  'n  no  way  excluded  that  of  the  Flemings. 
It  IS  admitted  that  Rogier  was  a  Walloon,  but 
Louis  de  Potter  was  Flemish,  and  no  one  con- 
tributed more  to  the  revolution  than  he.     Without 
doubt  the  revolution  was  a  movement  of  reaction 
against   obligatory   Neerlandais.i   but   only   in   a 
feeble  degree,   and  the  Flemish  shared   in   that 
reaction  as  well  as  the  Walloons."  2    Those  who 
murmured  against  King  WilUam's  rule  in  Brussels, 
were  urged  to  revolution  by  French  refugees.     The 
Brussels  rising  was  planned  in  a  cabaret,  Le  Doux 
in  the  rue  de  I'Ecuyer.^ 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1880,  Auber's  opera,  the 
^tle  de  Potici,  was  performed  in  the  Brussels 
Opera  House  La  Monnaie.     A  revolutionary  scene 

'NceriandaJs:  that  is,  the  Dutch  language.  Obligatorv 
Dutch  was  a  hardship  on  the  Flemish  popSlatin,  for  tfouS^ 

^  „"n1:SS  K  ""*"•*•  -'  '•'-el'v\-»rnoJ 
I  S°^^'"'  •^"■^h,  La  QueMon  FUtmande,  p.  2. 
H.  Carton  de  VViart,  L'Evolutim  imellectuelle  et  morale  dt 
la  bmtrgeome  beige  depuis  1880.  * 
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owrurs  in  the  opera,  with  a  song,  urging  to  combat. 
Of  this  song,  the  audience,  rising  in  a  body,  took 
up  the  refrain.    The  last  stanza  ended— 

"A  mon  pays  je  dois  la  vie 
II  me  devra  sa  liberty  1 " 

Singing  this,  all  in  the  house  rushed  forth.  Crowds 
joined  them  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  o!H  city 
The  gunsmiths-  shops  were  rifled  of  their  arms,  the 
houses  of  Dutch  officials  were  pillaged.  In  a 
moment  the  tranquil  shopkeepers  of  Brussels  were 
transformed  into  armed  insurgents.  The  police 
and  soldiers  sent  to  suppress  the  rioting  looked 
for  the  people  in  the  streets  where  they  were  not 
One  encounter  only  took  place  between  the  soldiery 
and  people,  in  which  five  men  were  killed.  With 
that  small  loss  the  rioters  of  a  night  found  them- 
selves their  country's  regents  on  the  morrow. 

France  had  shown  the  way  to  freedom.  The 
new  French  Government  guaranteed  the  widest 
liberty.  The  Belgians  forgot  the  previous  tyranny 
of  France.  The  most  ostensibly  ardent  of  those 
who  were  in  Brussels  the  day  the  revolt  took  place 
looked  for  an  immediate  union  with  France;  those 
who  rushed  forth  from  the  opera  house  to  deliver 
their  country  desired  a  French  king,  and  close 
alliance  with  France.  The  Dutch  colours  were 
torn  down,  and  in  their  stead  the  French  tricolor 
was  raised  on  the  H6tel  de  ViUe  and  on  the  houses 
of  the  citizens. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  rising  the  chief  citizens  of 
Brussels  met  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  Men  of  sub- 
stance, they  were  determined  to  allow  of  no  mob 
rule.    They  appointed  what  was  in  fact  a  Council 
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of  Regency.  They  equaUy  with  the  excited  arti- 
san* were  determined  to  bear  King  WilUam's 
despotism  no  longer,  but  they  hoped  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  separation  of  the  Belgian  and  Dutch 
admimstratjons,  placing  the  government  of  Belgium 
in  the  hands  of  Belgians,  would  be  come  to  without 
bloodshed.  They  removed  the  French  flag,  and 
replaced  it  by  the  ancient  tricolor  of  Brabant,  the 
flag,  red,  yellow,  and  black,  which  is  to-day  the 
standard  of  Belgium.*  There  were  Dutch  troops 
stdl  m  Brussels,  holding  the  royal  palaces,  and  in 
the  fortified  places  of  Belgium,  but  the  people  in 
their  enthusiasm  took  no  heed  of  any  opposition 
t"  their  movement.  The  Council  of  Regency  en- 
roUed  a  strong  foree  of  citizen  soldiers.  At  the 
same  time  it  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  country's 
grievances,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Hague  to 
present  it  to  King  William.  Their  proposal  was 
that  separate  governments  should  be  set  up  for 
Belgium  and  Holland,  Belgium  being  governed  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  Viceroy. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  had  not  lost  aU  the  popu- 

'  The  French  Goyemment  was  informed  of  this  by  a  disoateh 
from  Its  representative  in  Brussels,  the  Marquis  de  la  MoSvc 
wntten  on  the  Sth  of  September,  1830.    \  dc  la  Mouss/ve 

^,^^i„  -I  Belgique,  est  la  promptitudl  avec  laquelle  le 
premier  elan  qui  se  dirigeait  vers  la  tranee  a  ^e  comprime  et 
fe-nTh  T  '"S?^^  ™bstituees  au  drapeau  trieoC^"  Th* 
French  envoy  did  not  understand  the  fSl  significance  of  tUs 

^h'"];!?  "''?J*.°"  *°  "^y  =  "  P°»'  expliquer  cette  apparente 
contradiction  il  faut  savoir  que  si  des  anciens  souveiUre  et  d« 

4  souhaiter  la  reunion  au  territoire  frabcaise  des  mussantV; 
mterto  s'opp<Kent    k  cett*    reunion."_raet,   "  rSS 
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larity   which   his   bravery   ut   Waterloo,   and   his 
preference  for  Brussels  to  the  Hague  had  gained 
him  in  the  early  days  of  his  father's  reign.    His 
chance  of  ruling  over  the  Belgians  was  not  yet 
gonf      He  arrived  in  Belgium  while  the  negotia- 
tions were  being  carried  on  with  the  Hague,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Laeken,  whence  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  treat  with  the  citizens  of  Brussels, 
while  keeping  in  touch  with  his  brother.  Prince 
*redenck,  who  lay  encamped  with  six  thousand 
Dutch  troops  at  Vilvorde,  eight  miles  from  the 
capital.    At   Laeken   the   Prince   of   Orange   had 
interviews  with  the  Belgian  leaders,  in  which  he 
showed   himself  no   diplomatist.    For  a   childish 
reason   he   insulted   the   Belgian   emissaries,    who 
presented  themselves  before  him  with  due  defer- 
ence.   He   announced   he   would   enter   Brussels, 
and  demanded  that  the  revolutionary  colours  of 
Brabant  should  be  lowered  before  he  entered,  and 
those  of  Holland  raised  again.     His  demand  was 
not  complied  with.    Nevertheless  the  Prince  enterr  " 
Brussels  with  a  small  suite,  and  rode  through  » 
streets   crowded   by   armed   men,    passing   m.iy 
bamcades.    Everywhere  the  colours  of  Brabant 
were  flaunted    before   him.    He   was   hooted   on 
the   P  ace   de   Ja   Monnaie    and   foUowed    by   an 
excited  crowd.    As  he  rode  out  of  the  Place  de 
la  Monnaie,  the  Belgian  officers  who  had  escorted 

WM  1  i'"i.n''^  J''*''  «"*"  ^««''^  ^"^  t°  enter  the 
H6tel  de  ViUe,  br^  the  Prince,  feanng  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  of  .le  people,  refused.  He  put  his 
horse  at  a  barricade  at  a  comer  of  the  Grand 
Place  jumped  it,  and  gallopH  to  his  palace  in 
trie  Upper  Town,  where  angry  scenes,  discreditable 
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to  royalty,  took  place  between  him  and  his  Belirian 
escort. 

Years  afterwards  Talleyrand  asked  the  Prince 
why  he  had  not  entered  the  H6tel  de  ViUe  and 
pllowed  the  notables  there  assembled  to  proclaim 
him   head   of   the   Belgian    Government    as   they 
undoubtedly  would  have  done.    The  Prince  had 
no  reply  to  give  except  that  implied  in  the  question 
of  what  France  would  have  done.     "  We  would 
have  cried  out  like  the  devil."  said  Talleyrand, 
but  you  would  have  been  King,  nevertheless." 
By  boltmg  from  the  Grand  Place  in  fury  instead 
of  entering  the  HMel  de  Ville  the  Prince  of  Oranse 
ost  his  chance  with  the  Belgians.    The    negotia- 
tions he  earned  on  with  them  in  Brussels  were 
fruitless.    He  could  not  prevail  on  the  people  to 
ook  on  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  his 
father  s  agent.    Finally,  he  left  Brussels  on  the 
8rd  of  September,  carrying  with  him  a  formal 
statement   of   the   Belgians'   demand,    which    he 
promised  to  urge  the  King  to  accede  to.    On  leaving 
Brussels  he  withdrew  the  Dutch  troops  from  the 
city  and  sent  them  to  join  the  forces  commanded 
by  Pnnce  Frederick. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  all  attempts  to 
negotiate  with  King  William  were  fruitless.  He 
had  a  horror  of  bloodshed,  he  said,  but  Europe 
wou  d  laugh  at  him  if  he  made  concessions  to 
rebelhous  subjects.  He  scoffed  at  trial  by  iurv 
as  a  relic  of  barbarism  fit  only  for  England,  scoffed 
at  the  hberty  of  the  press;  scoffed  at  ministerial 
responsibility;  above  all  he  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  Months  before  he  had 
expressed  his  opinions  to  Baron  de  Gerlache,  the 
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lewler  of  the  Belgian  Catholics.  "  You  want  to 
make  me  a  constitutional  King,"  he  said,  "like 
one  of  those  pagan  gods  *  qui  os  habent  et  non 
loquuntur;  qui  pedes  habent  et  non  ambulant.'  " 

William  of  Nassau  was  impossible  as  King  of 
free  Belgium.  Nevertheless,  the  Belgian  deputies 
attended  the  special  session  of  the  ''Utes-General 
which  was  summoned  to  consider  the  situation. 
King  Wilham  put  a  coi.,.le  of  questions  to  the 
Noble  and  Puissant  Sei.ncurs,"  whom  he  treated 
as  so  many  pawns,  the  chief  of  which  was  :  "  Has 
experience  indicated  the  necessity  of  modifying 
our  national  institutions?';  which  meant :  "must 
the  sepr  ation  of  the  Belgian  administration  from 
that  of  Holland  be  allowed?"  After  many  days' 
deb.:.te  the  question  was  answered  in  the  negative 
0,  a  majority  of  six,  fifty  voting  "No,"  and 
forty-four  "Yes."  .     «"" 

The  deliberations  of  the  SUtes-Gcneral  served 
no  other  puipos-  than  that  of  allowing  the  Belgians 
tame  to  organize  their  defence.  Had  Prince 
Frederick  advanced  on  Brussels  in  the  early  days 
of  September,  with  the  troops  he  had  under  his 
command  at  Vilvorde,  he  might  easily  have  over- 
powered the  raw  citizen  soldiers,  and  saved  the 
situation,  if  not  for  his  father,  at  least  for  his 
brother.  By  waiting  until  the  end  of  September, 
when  news  arrived  of  the  resolutions  come  to  at 
the  Hague,  he  gave  the  Belgians  the  time  they 
needed  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  Having 
previously  announced  his  intention  by  proclama- 
tion, he  forced  an  entry  into  Brussels  on  the  28rd 
of  September,  and  led  his  troops  to  the  park  which 
lies  between  the  Royal  palace  and  the  Palace  of 
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Parliament.    He  marched  into  a  trap.    Barricades 
stopped  tlie  streets.    The  houses  on  every  side 
were  filled   by  Belgian  volunteers  who  as  long  as 
daylight  lasted   kept  up  a  continuous  fire  on  the 
soldiers  in  the  park.    The  undriUed  revolutionists 
had  the  advantage  in  every  contest  which  took 
place  at  barricades  and  in  narrow  streets.      For 
them  every  house  was  an  ambush.    The  Dutch 
regulars,  pent  up  in  the  park,  would  have  been 
annihilated,   or  forced   to   lay   down   their  arms, 
were  it  not  that  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Brussels 
considered  that  fighting  was  a  business  to  be  cerried 
on  during  busines'    hours  only.     Every  evening, 
after  a  day's  work  spent  bravely  on  the  barricades,' 
the  volunteers  left  tht.r  posts,  returned  to  their 
homes,  or  went  to  their  accustomed  caf^s  to  spend 
the  evening  in  tranquillity.     Taking  advantage  of 
this,  after  three  days'  fighting,  during  which  he 
lost  fifteen  hundred  men.  Prince  Frederick  stole 
out  of  Brussels  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  carrying 
his  wounded  with  him  in  carts;    and  when  the 
Belgians  returned  to  their  posts  in  the  morning 
there  was  not  an  enemy  to  be  found  to  fire  upon. 
The  Belgians  were  at  last  undisputed  masters 
of  their  capital.     Regarding  their   victory   over 
the  Dutch  as  decisive,  they  directed  their  chief 
ener^es  to  the  framing  of  a  constitution,  and  the 
election  of  a  ruler. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  FBAMINO   OF  THE   CONSTITUTION 

The  members  of  the  Provisionary  Government 
were  chiefly  lawyers  and  politicians.  Instead  of 
profiting  by  the  discouragement  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  their  foes,  pursuing  Prince  Frederick  on 
his  retreat,  and  seizing  Maestricht  and  the  terri- 
tories on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  which  they 
claimed  for  Belgium,  they  occupied  themselves 
with  reorganizing  the  civil  administration,  promul- 
gating decrees  which  guaranteed  every  liberty  con- 
ceivable to  the  Belgian  people,  and  summoning  a 
parliament. 

"  Everything  the  Belgian  opposition  had  attacked 
was  demolished  in  a  few  days,"  said  Baron  de 
Gerlache.  "All  that  had  beensought  forunavailingly 
under  the  preceding  rigime  was  enthusiastically 
decreed  in  a  few  Unes.  Grievances  real  or  supposed, 
grievances  old  or  new,  grievances  of  Cathohcs  and 
Liberals  were  redressed  the  moment  they  were 
mentioned.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
violent  access  of  revolutionary  fervour  that  the 
foundations  of  the  future  government  were  laid." 

The  Powers,  assembled  at  the  Congresses  of 
London  and  Vienna,  had  remade  the  map  of 
Europe  without  giving  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  wishes  of  the  peoples  of  whose  Uberties  they 
disposed.  They  acted  on  the  theory  put  forward 
so 
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by  Mettemich  that  they  had  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states  in  order 
to  preserve  the  general  peace  or  sustain  the  balance 
of  power.     Belgium  in  separating  herself  violently 
from  Holland  on  the  morrow  of  the  July  revolu- 
tion was  disturbing  the  peace,  and  destroying  the 
barrier  the  congresses  had  built  so  skilfully  against 
France,   at  the  very  moment  when  that  barrier 
should  prove  useful.     Moreover,  there  was  every 
indication   ,hat    the  Belgians,   not  content  with 
pulhng  down  the  defences  set  up  by  the  autocratic 
states  against  France,  were  actuaUy  flinging  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  that  revolutionary  country. 
Inamediately,   the  hands  of  every  autocrat  were 
raised  in  horror.     Intervention  was  threatened  from 
every  side.     The  very  day  the  rising  took  place  in 
Brussels,  Prussia,  forewarned   by   her  diplomatic 
agents,  had  an  army  massed  on  the  frontier,  ready 
to  march  to  King  William's  aid.    Russia  promised 
to  send  sixty  thousand  men  against  the  rebels. 
Metternich,  speaking  for  Austria,  went  so  far  as 
to  promise  to  put  two  hundred  thousand  men  in 
the  field.     England,  whose  Prime  Minister  at  the 
moment  was  the  Duke  of  WelUngton,  chief  fabri- 
cator of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  spoke  fire  and 
fury,  through  the  mouth  of  the  King,  in  the  King's 
speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Pariia- 
ment.     Having  referred  to  "the  enlightened  ad- 
mmistration  "  of  the  King  of  Holland,  and  deplored 
the  fact  that  "the  prudent  measures"  of  that 
king  should  have  "  led  to  his  subjects  revolting," 
the  King  of  England  declared  :  "  Obliged  to  respect 
the  faith  of  national  engagements,  I  am  persuaded 
lliat  my  determination  to  maintain  with  my  allies 
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the  general  treaties  in  virtue  of  which  the  political 
system  of  Europe  has  been  established  assures  the 
best  security  for  the  peace  of  the  world." 

None  of  these  hostile  plans  and  threats  moved 
the  Belgians.  They  seem  to  have  believed  that 
Holland,  already  conquered,  would  never  dare  face 
them  in  the  field  again.  They  had  flung  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  France,  and  France,  while  de- 
claring diplomatically  for  non-intervention,  to  use 
Louis  Philippe's  phraseology,  had  given  them  in 
private  such  guarantees  that  they  felt  confident 
they  might  snap  their  fingers  at  all  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

The  independence  of  Belgium  was  proclaimed 
on  the  4th  of  October,  when  the  Provisional 
Government  decreed  :  "  The  Provinces  detached  by 
force  from  Holland  shall  constitute  an  Independent 
State."  On  the  6th  of  October  a  commission  was 
formed  to  organize  a  new  mode  of  election,  "  the 
most  popular  possible."  On  the  10th  the  National 
Congress,  consisting  of  two  hundred  notables,  elected 
directly  by  the  people,  was  summoned  to  meet 
within  a  month.  On  the  12th  every  existing  decree 
against  the  freedom  of  education  was  repealed. 
On  the  16th  freedom  of  association  and  freedom 
of  religion  were  decreed.  In  fact,  every  day 
brought  new  decrees  of  freedom.  Amongst  the 
evils  abolished  were  theatrical  censorship  and 
flogging  in  the  army. 

Foremost  amongst  those  who  framed  the  decrees 
was  a  journalist,  Louis  de  Potter,  whose  brave 
fight  with  his  pen  against  King  William's  misrule 
had  done  much  to  rouse  the  Belgians.  Louis  de 
Potter  had  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the 
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Dutch  governors  of  Belgium.    Thrown  into  prison 
again  and  again,  he  had  never  ceased  to  pour  forth 
denunciations  against  the  oppressors,  even  issuing 
pamphlets   from   his   prison   cell.    He   had   been 
dnven  into  exile  at  last,  and  his  return  from  exile, 
when  Brussels  was  evacuated,   was  a  triumphal 
march.     Cheering  crowds  lined  the  roads  he  passed 
along     The  gates  of  the  towns  flew  open;  citadels 
held  by  the  Dutch  surrendered  as  he  approached. 
At  Brussels  his  carriage  was  lifted  on  the  people's 
shoulders  over  the  barricades,  and  he  was  escorted 
by  a  multitude  frenzied  with  joy  into  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  and  led  from  window  to  window,  that  he 
might  harangue  the  thousands  surging  in  the  streets 
below.    The  Provincial  Government  was  sitting, 
fcimediately,  he  was  coopted  a  member  of  that 
body.    The  popular  journalist  was  a  republican. 
To  his  excited  mind  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the 
next   move   of   the   people   who   had   proclaimed 
Belgium  a  free  country  would  be  to  proclaim  a 
Repubhc,  and  elect  him  its  first  President.    His 
misjudgment  and  his  ambition  ruined  him      He 
fought   with   his   colleagues   in   the   Provisionary 
Government,    although   they   humoured   his   am- 
bition as  far  as  possible,  and  he  committed  some 
acts  of  tyranny  which  turned  the  people  against 
him  so  greatly  that  forty-seven   days   after  his 
tnumphal  entry  into  Brussels,  he  fled  from  the 
country  he  had  roused  to  freedom,  considering  it 
no  longer  safe  for  him  to  live  within  its  confines 

Beside  the  enthusiasts  who  promulgated  decrees 
while  the  force  to  sustain  them  was  stiU  lacking 
there  were  serious  workers  who  did  all  that  could 
be  done   to  advance  their  country's  cause.    The 
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majority  of  the  Government  believed  Belgium's 
only  safety  lay  in  France.  Foremost  was  Alex- 
ander Gendebien,  who  set  out  for  Paris  on  the 
28th  of  September,  two  days  after  the  Dutch  evacu- 
ated Brussels,  to  lay  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
views  of  the  whole  Belgian  people  before  Louis 
Philippe.  These  views  were  simple.  Belgium  was 
ready  for  immediate  annexation  by  France.  Fail- 
ing that,  the  Belgians  wished  to  arrange  a  period 
of  transition  leading  to  annexation  :  a  monarchy 
under  the  nominal  rule  of  one  of  the  younger  sons 
of  the  King  of  the  French,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  a 
prince  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  preference. 

Gendebien  had  no  regular  credentials  on  this 
first  visit  of  his  as  Belgian  envoy  to  Paris.  The 
Provisionary  Government  had  scarcely  been  shaped 
when  he  started  hot-foot  to  offer  Belgium  to 
France.  This  pleased  Louis  Philippe,  who  at  the 
moment  the  Belgian  revolution  had  fallen  "like 
a  tile  on  his  head,"  to  quote  the  Duke  de  Broghe, 
had  not  quite  decided  on  what  policy  he  would 
assume  to  attain  the  end  he  had  already  in  view 
of  making  Belgium  force  herself  on  him,  seemingly 
against  his  will.  To  the  unoiflcial  envoy  he  was 
able  to  convey  a  multitude  of  promises,  to  none 
of  which  he  could  be  pinned  down  afterwards. 
New  as  he  was  in  practice,  as  a  king,  to  the  arts 
he  perfected  later  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  Louis  Philippe  succeeded  in  convincing 
Gendebien  that  all  Belgium  desired  France  would 
give  her.  The  hinted  promises  of  the  King  were 
turned  into  firm  and  enthusiastic  pledges  by  the 
leaders  of  the  "  Party  of  the  Movement,"  the  strong 
revcriutionary    gang,    who    having    pulled    down 
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to  doubt  ix.«rs  pXt  "lrH'"*r '"^«»^« 

Party  of  the  MoveS'  „  "*  ^^  "*"«"*  «''  the 
.King.    From  ParilhTwlteXf'""*^'^*''*"  the 
<ng  the  armed  support  ^^*^   "  T""*  «*  «««"'- 
not  only  the  Kirbut  tlTv  """^^  ^  *°  '"^te 
to  nominate  a  French  Drin./^"*'''  """"n  itself 
On  his  return  to  Bms^C  1  • "  *^^B'"«i'»n  throne, 
with  his  coniiden"rrF~nr'^"**''''''"°"^''8"«» 
although  events  were  iT'  ""  T"^  «»  that. 
dainedtoseektheZiZ^^  *  "'P/'^'y-  they  dis- 
''e«ed  the  Confe^^KL^  °*''"  ^"'^'''  -«^ 

Some  negotiations  there  were  wifi,  *i,    i^ 
Orange,  who.  in  disgrace  ZTv-      »X^'*'^  »' 
out  of  favour  with  thTourh  i^'"*  ^•"**"'  »"d 
■ngs  towards  Belgium    e^l     .^""^  **'  ''*''  '««- 
hope  of  gaining  S^,'~™f,  *?  Antwerp  in  the 
damaged  his  oln  cauSTdf '^T"'    ^'^^  P^nce 
ing  at  once  too  little^d  tl  '  ^^u'*"'"  ''^  P"™'" 
''tay  he  left  Antwerp   a^  Z  T  •«•  ^*^'  *  »hort 
to  cany  on   hi,  n^otTaH^^  admittrng  no  defeat. 
Pienipotentiaries  werflltLT  '?  ^r**""'   ^here 
-i'ich  was  to  decide  thf&£'  '^'  Conference 
Antwerp  was  still  h»M  L    x.     ^'S""™- 

waved  ovi^rcSiefof  that  ""?''•  ^''^^  «-* 
its  walls  there  lay  tl  n^tL*?'  P**'**  0"*«df 
--hdrawn  from  4^!.,°"*^?  ^r**^  ^^'*  h«l 
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contained  a  French  Legion  "  fonned  of  heroes  of  the 
July  Revolution,"  and  a  "  London  Legion  "  which 
lacked  nothing,  save  a  few  Englishmen.'  Towards 
the  end  of  October  this  army  attacked  the  Dutch 
in  a  couple  of  engagements,  near  Antwerp.  In  each 
engagement  the  Belgians  were  successful;  the 
Dutch  were  driven  to  take  refuge,  first,  within  the 
city  walls,  and  later  within  the  fortifications  of  the 
citadel.  The  victories  were,  however,  rendered 
dolorous  by  the  loss  of  two  of  the  most  loved 
leaders  of  the  Belgians  :  Jenneval,  author  of  the 
revolutionary  song,  the  Brabanyonne,  which  re- 
mains the  national  anthem  of  Belgium;  and  Count 
Fridiric  de  M6rode,  a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  Belgium,  who  left  a  lovely  chateau  in 
France,  where  he  lived  with  his  young  family,  to 
enrol  himself  as  a  common  soldier  amongst  his 
country's  ranks. 

The  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  held  for  King  William 
by  General  Chass^.  This  commander  had  under 
him  six  thousand  soldiers,  within  fortifications 
believed  to  be  well-nigh  impregnable.  In  the 
harbour  lay  Dutch  men-of-war  whose  guns  could 
rake  the  whole  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
Belgium.  General  Chass^  indignantly  refused  to 
surrender  to  the  Belgians,  when  the  city  gates  were 
flung  open  to  them  by  the  populace ;  and,  although 
some  agreement  had  been  come  to  for  a  suspension 
of  arms,  he  ordered  the  city  to  be  bombarded.  For 
seven  hours  a  continuous  fire  was  poured  forth 
from  the  citadel,  the  forts,  and  the  Dutch  flotilla. 
The  bonded  warehouses,  the  largest  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  contained  stores  of  immense  value, 
>  Baron  de  Gerlacbe,  op.  eU. 
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vrew  burned  to  the  ground.  The  Caiuich  of  Saint 
MichMl  mJ  many  other  pubUc  building*  wen 
dartroyed.  The  Cthedrri  V-  th«Sd!  X 
Bclgmn»  decUred  the  flie  of  their  barbwou. 
enc.nii»  waa  directed  straight  upon  it.  They  sent 
mt«e  than  one  deputation  under  a  flag  of  truer  to 
General  ChaM6  to  entreat  him  to  spare  the  edillceH 
which  were  the  glory  of  their  common  race.    At 

I?*Slu*S^"?^  *•"  "'"^'^^  o"  th*  night  of 
the  S7th  of  October,  the  bombardment  ce..sod.  It 
M  not  certain  whether  General  Chass<  ordered  its 
OMMtion  on  humanitarian  or  esthetic  Rronnds,  or 
Defuse  he  had  run  short  of  ammunition 

Bel^um  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  news  of 
theje  happenings  at  Antwerp.  The  whole  country 
united  m  crying  out  that  reconciliation  was  no 
longer  possible.  A  river  of  fire  and  blood,  the 
^ple  declared,  for  ever  separated  them  from 
King  YTilliam  and  his  dynasty. 

On  the  day  after  the  bombardment  the  draft  of 
the  proposed  Constitution  for  Belgium,  prepared 
by  a  commission  of  jurisconsults,  was  circulated 
amongst  the  people.  It  embodied  most  of  the 
decrees  guaranteeing  liberUes  made  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  it  contained  many  ad- 
Atiwial  measures  intended  to  secure  the  people's 
^^^U  J"*.,*"  admirable  work,  as  is  the 
«>nstitution  based  on  it,  even  judged  by  the 
rtandard  of  the  present  day.  Judged  in  com- 
pmson  with  the  laws  and  charters  existing  every- 
where  m  Europe  when  the  constitution  wZ  made 

t^LT^'fT  ^"'^^  ^*  8«"«»<-^ed  personal 
freedom,  and  the  protection  of  property  from 
arbitrary  seizure  j  religious  freedom,  with  the  pro- 
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viso  that  the  State  should  interfere  in  no  way 
with  the  appointments  of  the  ministers  of  religion ; 
freedom  of  education,  every  parent  having  the  right 
to  have  his  children  educated  as  he  wished;  free- 
dom of  the  press,  with  protection  of  individuals 
trom  libel  by  recourse  to  the  common  law ;  freedom 
of  association ;  inviolability  of  magistrates,  and  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury.  It  insisted  on  ministerial 
responsibility ;  and  proposed  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  with  two  chambers.  The  National 
Congress,  which  examined  and  adopted  the  measures 
here  recited,  as  the  Belgian  Constitution,  met  on 
the  10th  of  December,  held  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  sittings,  and  finally  dissolved,  its  work 
completed,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1881.  Its  most 
interesting  debates  turned  around  the  question  of 
the  Belgian  kingship.  Its  most  exciting  moments 
were  those  in  which  it  fought  against  the  dictation 
of  the  Powers. 

The  clauses  in  the  constitution  regulMtu.g  the 
power  of  the  Crown  nominally  placed  the  execu- 
tive power  in  the  King's  hands,  gave  him  the 
rights  of  initiative,  approval,  and  veto;  allowed  him 
to  summon,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  parliament;  exe- 
cute decrees  and  acts;  superintend  the  provincial 
and  communal  councils,  and  annul  their  decrees; 
but  there  was  such  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  a 
ministerial  countersign,  so  careful  a  limitation  of 
the  royal  veto,  those  who  framed  the  Constitution, 
and  he  who  accepted  the  Belgian  crown,  thought 
there  was  little  left  for  the  King  to  do. 

"  Our  Constitution  was  veritably  a  work  of  re- 
action," said  Gerlache;  "throughout  it  breathed 
hatred  of  the  past  King  and  fear  of  the  future  King. 
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Itsnatched  from  the  Crown  the  faculty  of  doina 
good  or  evil;  and  the  power  it  refused  to  it  rt 
scattered  to  all  the  world,  to  the  Ch^brn    the 

he  Ti  *?'  ^^"1"'  ^•»-«»^.  the  C"mm  Jes! 
the  smallest  village  bourgmestre,  foroettinff  th»t 
the  worst  of  all  despotisms  is  that' whiKnfultSe 
and  comes  from  below."  "'uuipie 

pupj^ts*^'"*"   °'   ^''«*""   ^^'^   •"**'»«'«><'   to   be 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THE   INTERVENTION   OF   THE    POWERS 

The  Belgians  hoped  the  Powers  would  stand 
aside  and  allow  them  to  settle  their  affairs  without 
interference.  Louis  Phihppe  encouraged  them  to 
do  so.  He  declared  no  power  had  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  but 
every  power  had  the  right  to  prevent  interference, 
and  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  who  communi- 
eated  this  declaration  to  the  Prussian  Ambassador 
St  Paris,  intimated  that  armed  intervention  by 
Prussia  in  Belgium  would  be  looked  on  by  France 
as  a  declaraticHi  of  war.'    The  phrase  used  by  the 

>  Comte  d'Haussonvillc,  Hisioire  de  la  politique  exiirieure  du 
eotaiernement  franfais  1880-1840, 1.  21.  The  Comte  d'Hausson- 
ville  gives  a  dramatic  description  of  the  interview  between 
M.  Moli,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreim  Affairs,  and  the 
Prussian  Ambassador,  von  Werther.  When  Mol^  declared 
France  would  look  on  armed  intervention  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  Werther  replied  :  "  Comment  la  guerre,  mais  votre  armer 
francaise  est  toute  desorgaiiisie,  vous  ne  sauriez  r^unir  quatrc 
regiments."  "  N'cn  croyex  ricn,"  ripondit  M.  Mali,  "  vous 
risqueriez  dc  vous  tromper  et  beaucoup.  Nous  avons  d'excel- 
Icnts  ligiments  qui  s'achemineiit  en  cc  moment  vers  Ic  Nord. . . . 
La  guerre,  ie  vous  le  ripAte,  est  au  bout  dc  mes  paroles; 
snchez-lc,  et  niandez-le  k  votre  cour."  The  Comte  d'Hausson- 
villc was  represented  as  receiving  the  accoimt  of  this  interview 
directlv  from  M.  M0I6 ;  but  German  historians  question  its 
accuracy.  It  is  certain  the  intimation  that  France  insisted  on 
non-intervention  was  conveyed  to  Prussia,  though  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  may  not  have  used  so  bellicose  a  tone  as 
represented. 
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French  diplomatists  was  fabricated  to  satisfy  the 

to  S  t^  ""*  '^■'"'"^  *^^  P°---    "  Obliged 
to  resist  the  oppressive  action  of  the  Powers  in 

Rjht's'  of'^Maft  Z""f'H"^,  "  ^'"'^   °'   *"« 
whi^j,  ..      ij  .  •  .  "^    °^   diplomat  c    decency 

wtnch  would  frighten  Europe  less  than  any^v^a^ 
tion  however  ve  led.  of  revolutionary  soirdaZ  ' 
The  aim  of  Louis  Philippe  was  to  secure  EnXd's 
alhance,  which  he  believed  would  make  him  ^f 
enough  to  face  the  other  Powers.  Tnd  bS  hZ 
to  such  a  pass  that  the  annexation  of  Be^umT 
at   least,  the  cession  of   the  greater  part   of   the 

e^tibL     wl"  '?  ^--'  would 'become  t 
evitable.     To  attain  to  this,  the  Citizen  Kine  then 

^hLpo^T^M  *"*"«''*  *°  '"'*  •^'''"d  the  back 
of  his  Foreign  Minister,  hoodwink  his  Government 
befool  Belgium  and  deceive  the  Powers' 
FnaUA  ^""^  ,°^  September.  Talleyrand  went  to 
England,  openly  as  French  Ambassador,  covert^ 
as  King  Louis  Phihppc's  personal  agent.  S 
wa^  clear  understanding  between  hhii  and  th^ 
King  as  to  what  he  was  to  work  for.     Hrcoiit! 

intervention    is  a  dlDlomatie  InH      '         i-      Madame,  iion- 
'isnifies  almost  exa^Sy  the  sa™-  ,^;"S"«f'' , 'ofmula   whici, 


Signifies  almost  exaetiv  the  <^mT.  ii."" ■ """    "••"=" 


■  The  due  drBmgUe^rSX'''^  I  ''7^'^^'P-  '«• 
moment  the  negouTons  "L^io'eSTn  t"!^  ""'  '"""  "'•-• 
mnd  had  a  hancfln  them  J^TZ'.tS'L^.'lf^?'*''"-  «?.<1  Talley- 


t  TaUeyrand's  ^nrJ.nltZl?'"  i%'^^^}"'^.  P°""  to 


SI  gros  ^^i„,ci  ct  ic  roi     •   therefoi 

prevent  TaUeyrand's  appointment      "t'7^  ~'  "1  ""■  l^""  ^° 
ne  convenait  bertamemeM  nTi  ,7n  h  ministre  .n  partibus 

la  partie  de  M.  Moir  AuSrtlv^n°'?T  ''^.''^  P°«t'™  «*  d« 
a«gout."-B«>«h"  5«.^r;  V"kYv:"^' »."""«""  ""  '"*  » 
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spondence  with  Louis  Philippe  was  carried  on 
through  the  intermediary  of  Madame  Adelaide, 
the  King's  sister  and  chief  adviser. 

Talleyrand's  first  move  was  to  claim  England's 
adhesion  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in 
the  interior  affairs  of  her  neighbours.  The  speech 
he  made  on  presenting  his  credentials  to  William  IV, 
was  one  he  described  to  Madame  Adelaide  as  being 
in  his  old  tone  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.^  The 
declaration  that  speech  contained  was  wide  of  the 
truth.  England  held  no  such  views  on  the  non- 
intervention as  these  enunciated  by  Talleyrand, 
speaking  "  for  our  King  and  France."  The  best 
description  of  England's  theory  was  given  by 
Palmerston,  who  succeeded  Aberdeen  as  Foreign 
Minister  when  the  Tories  fell.  "  England,"  he  said, 
"  professes  non-intervention,  but  only  when  this 
principle  does  not  oblige  us  to  violate  treaties  or 
to  sacrifice  our  national  interests."  ^ 

In  the  opinion  of  the  English  Cabinet,  non- 
intervention in  the  Belgian  affair  would  be  both 
a  violation  of  the  treaties  made  at  Vienna,  and  a 
sacrifice  of  England's  national  interests.  Welling- 
ton had  taken  a  foremost  part  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  joining  the  Belgian  provinces  to  Holland, 
to  create  the  Kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries  as 
a  barrier  against  France.  He  was  determined 
that  all  England  could  do  to  uphold  its  work  of 
the  Congress  should  be  done.  On  the  very  day 
Talleyrand  made  his  oration  on  non-intervention 
England  received  a  note  from  the  King  of  the 
Low  Countries  caUing  on  her,  m  virtue  of  her  treaty 

>  Talleyrand  to  thdamc  Adelaide,  1st  of  November,  1880. 
'  Staplcton,  op.  cit.,  p.  18, 
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obligations,   to  dispatch   forces    tn  fh.        .. 
provinces  of    his  kh.  Jn,v.  V  ^^^  southern 

there,  and  intimatKh.T  ■'"'.?P'*'»  "''^ion 
been  address^^to  |r^^t  *;'™''''  '^^'^^  had 
and  other  siimatories^?^  f/;  ."'*""'  *"<'  R"""!* 
WeUinifton  cS  "  o/  •  ''\u'"'"«'  °*  Vienna. 
The  Zy  Govemn^^t  w'''  .'^'  ""'^  demanded. 
Paralyzed  bv^h7  R^f  *"""'"«  *°  ""  fe"- 

might  deverp'^intoT^r'/"  '"^^^  ""  *hat 
night's  deliberatl  aCI  '  T  r-"^^*"  '^  ^^rt- 
tary.  replied  to  the  KW  ?\l''\^°'"^'8"  S««e- 
that  it  was  not  pos^bE^       i*!"  ^°^  ^^°"°Wes 

but  that  a  Confe^ree'^flrCre^rr  *°  "'''  ^"^' 
be  summoned   to  take   m?  *"**'^  '^""'d 

troubles  which  had^  "T^K  V°  P'"^""*  ^^e 
from  disturbing  tt  ^^^'l^.^^-  C°-Wes 

bySE?  Prt;!""^--  --  -'--d 

by  danger  at  horn™  "„  "^^^ ''''«  England 
out  in  fer  Rhenth 'proCL'*?*'*''  '^'/°''™ 
hatred  in  Italy  to  Lr  wTh  F  '  '"  ^"u  "**'"» 
consider  the  summoning  of  1  Con  f!"  "^"^  *° 
of  her  policy  of  non^Ler^enSn  "xh*  *r""'"P" 
Russia,  alone,  protested     Z^  ^he  Czar  of 

had  a  large  amy  readv  f  ''""°"n«ed  that  he 

Powers  dfcided  on  actL   and""'''  '*"'  """"^"^  ^^e 
ing  that  in  the  end  foi^"'  ""•^.f-'^'^ted  in  declar- 

the  Belgian  iSLrge„ts  to  subt'  *"  "^'^  *°  ^""« 

="t^^E^'-f^i::i 
--ehoi.nrdr-n:i-:^^-ng 
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object  o*  the  Conference  should  be  "  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Low  Countries,  by  means  of  an  alteration 
in  the  conditions  of  the  Union  of  Belgium  with 
Holland,  but  with  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  those  states  under  the  donwnion  of  the  House 
of  Orange,  and  with  full  security  of  the  fortptwses 
which  protect  their  independence."  ' 

None  of  the  Powers  objected  to  the  conditions 
of  Russia.  England,  "  'stria,  and  Prussia  desu-ed, 
as  Russia  did,  to  scLtle  the  afWr  by  Ka>npg  the 
Belgian  crown  trar.  'erred  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
and  France  piofesseu  a  like  desire.  Louis  Philippe 
was  determiBed  to  urge  the  prisce's  selection  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  his  success,  or  that  of 
any  other  but  an  Orleans  candidate,  impossible; 
but  he  tried  to  deceive  all  as  to  his  intentions. 
Before  the  question  of  who  was  to  rule  in  Belgium 
was  raised  at  the  Conference,  Talleyrand  had 
definite  instructions  openly  to  support  the  prince's 
candidature.' 

The  CMiferencc  sat  first  on  the  4th  of  November. 
The  Belgians  tried  to  ignore  it.  It  was  not  until 
the  eve  of  the  assembly  that  an  English  friend  of 
Belgium  convinced  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  that  their  action  was  unwise 
in  having  no  diplomatic  representative  or  agent 
in  London.  The  agent  they  sent  at  last.  Silvan 
van  de  Weyer,  arrived  in  London  the  day  the 
Conference  opened.  Later,  he  proved  himself  an 
«Me  diplomatist,  but  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 

«  DUpatch  from  Comte  Nesselrodc  to  Comte  Matuszewic 
19th  ol  October.  1880.— TaUeyrand,  Memoira,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  888- 
868. 

«  Idem,  p.  377. 
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inthout  sufficient  credentials,  personally  unknown 

!he  eU^^T  ""^  diplomatists  assembled  in 
the  English  Parliament  and  at  the  Conference  he 
was  able  to  do  little.'  «'mcrence,  ne 

The  work  for  which  the  Conference  was  assembled 
seemed  an  easy  one.  The  Belgians  had  cut  them- 
«lves  free  from  HoUand  in  order  that  they  miht 
^governed  under  their  own  laws,  and  rid*of 
Kmg  Wilham  I.  The  northern  Po'vers  and  England 
were  content  that  on  these  points  they  shouldCe 
their  way,  as  long  as  the  general  peace  was 
g^teed.  The  guara.-es  tley  requS  w"" 
the  maintenance  of  the  fortresses,  and  the  election 
of  a  pnnce  to  the  throne  in  whom  all  could  have 
wmfldence ;  m  other  words,  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  France  outdid  the  other  Powers  in  her 
protestations  on  these  points.  "We  are  met. 
^f!T'     "^^  J'^^y^'i.  at  the  opening  o 

flif   r    fT""^      ^  P'"='*'^«  *»>«  peace-"    The 
first  step  taken  to  achieve  this  was  the  drawing  up 

the  EdbUbH  Court'" m'13v?"'L'H';,'"''=  *<"*  favourites  at 


iSc  last  of  i..;  i„7    \^       '  "^lona  said  she  hod  ost  in  her 
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of  a  protocol  calling  on  "  the  respective  troopa  to 
retire  reciprocally  behind  the  line  which,  before 
the  epoch  of  the  treaty  of  the  80th  of  May,  1814, 
separated  the  possessions  of  the  sovereign  prince 
of  the  United  Provinces  from  those  which  were 
joined  to  his  territories  to  form  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Low  Countries."  ' 

The  Dutch  Ambassador  was  present  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Conference,  in  accordance  with  a 
regulation  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  States 
whose  affairs  were  under  deUberation.  Belgium. 
as  yet  unrecognized,  had  no  representative  at 
the  Congress,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries that  the  "  protocol  should  be  made 
known  in  Belgium."  To  make  it  known,  two 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Cartwright,  an  Englishman, 
and  M.  Bresson,  a  Frenchman,  were  sent  to 
Brussels.  In  the  eyes  of  diplomatists,  the  protocol 
which  the  Commissioners  made  known,  went  far  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  Belgians,  since  it  recog- 
nized them  as  beUigerents.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Bel- 
gians the  fact  that  the  Powers  presumed  to  dictate 
to  them,  conquerors  of  the  Dutch,  was  an  insult 
to  be  flouted.  The  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  appreciated  the  value  of  being  recog- 
nized as  beUigerents,  but  for  the  recognition 
accorded  them  they  thought  they  were  called  upon 
to  pay  too  high  a  price.  The  protocol  required 
them  to  withdraw  from  territories  they  claimed 

«  Pallain,  L'Ambaatade  de  Talkyrand  u  Londrei,  1880-18S4, 
Introduction,  p.  xi.  The  Blue  Book  already  quoted, 
"  Papers  relative  to  Belgium  "  (1888),  contains  the  protoools  ol 
the  Conference. 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt.    The  Rnt  reply 

they    drafted    to    the    communication    from    the 

Conference  was  couched    in  such  terms  that  the 

Commissioners  refused  to  receive  it.     That  which 

the  tommissioners  accepted  wasi.  at  least,  sarcastic. 

It    *t»ted    that  the  Provisional  Government  was 

glad  to  believe  that  very  natural  sentiments  of 

sympathy    for    the    sufferings    of     Belgium    had 

determined    the   entirely   phiUnthropical    mission 

with  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Great 

Powers  found  themselves  charged  ";   and  thanking 

the  Powers  for  their  humanitarian  efforts,  consented 

»u  f  *J***L''"sation  of  hostilities;    but  it  stated 

that  the  Provisional  Government  understood  the 

ine  of  division  to  be  that  which,  according  to  tiic 

fundamental  law  of  the  Low  Countries,  separated 

the  northern  provinces  from  the  southern  provinces 

of  the  country,  which  included  all  the  left  bank  of 

the  Scheldt.' 

The  consent  of  the  Belgians  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  given  on  the  10th  of  November. 
On  the  13th  of  November  the  plenipotentiaries 
again  assembled,  and  Lor-1  Aberdeen  proposed  to 
flpiili  the  matter  at  once  by  placing  the  Prince 
of  Orange  on  the  Belgian  throne.  The  Bel«ians' 
consent  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Conference.  There  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  consent  of  King  William  I 
would  be  given  likewise,  for  that  sovereign  had 
himself  requested  the  Conference  to  re,,uirc.  an 
armistice.  Aberdeen  had  reason  to  bchJve  that 
France  would  consent  to  his  proposal.  Louis 
l-hUippe  had  written  a  long  letter  regarding  the 
'  Huyttens,  Ducimiont  du  Congret  National,  Vol.  IV.  p.  190. 
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various  personages  whose  candidature  for  the 
Belgian  throne  was  possible,  and  this  letter,  written 
to  his  Foreign  Minister  on  the  11th  of  November, 
had  been  communicated  to  Talleyrand  the  day 
previous  to  the  sitting  at  which  Aberdeen's  proposal 
was  brought  forward.  In  it  Louis  Philippe  said, 
"  The  most  important  question  actually  is  to 
know  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  can  still  become 
Sovereign  of  Belgium,  or  if  he  cannot.  If  he  still 
can,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  must  be 
preferred  by  France  as  much  as  by  any  other  power. 
...  All  the  difficulties  would  disappear  if  it  were 
possible  to  get  the  National  Congress  of  Belgium 
to  ask  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  their  sovereign."^ 

Notwithstanding  this  letter,  Talleyrand  blocked 
Aberdeen's  proposal.  He  declared  any  discussion 
on  Belgian  affairs  would  be  premature  before  it 
was  known  how  the  proposal  regarding  the  armis- 
tice was  received.  He  had  read  through  the  lines 
of  Louis  Philippe's  letter,  and  knew  any  action 
which  might  result  in  the  selection  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  the  last  thing  his  master  desired. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  the  adhesion  of  King 
William  I  to  the  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
received,  and  the  second  protocol  of  the  Conference 
was  drawn  up.  Changes  by  which  France  hastened 
to  profit  had  taken  place  in  Belgium  and  England 
since  the  first  sitting  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  In 
Belgium  the  National  Congress  was  sitting;  in 
England  the  Tories  had  fallen,  and  Lord  Grey  was 

'  Louis  Philippe  to  Marechal  Maison,  1 1th  of  November,  1830. 
Talleyrand,  op.  cit..  Vol.  III.  p.  882.  Marechal  Uaison  was 
Foreign  Minister  for  a  few  days  before  the  appointment  of 
Sebastini. 
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We\ZZn  ?  '""""^  "■■  "°*   ''t  the  fall  of 

Wellington;    a  strong  Whig  Government  might 
prove  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  designs  of  France 
than  a  weak  Tory  one;    but  he  rejSced  without 
^ny   hesitation   at   the   assembly   of   the   BelSn 
Congress     A   large   body   elected   by    the^fnle 
can  be  played  on  by  appeals  to  its  love  or  hS 
and  roused  to  heated  action  more  easily  than  a 
smal     council,    however   patriotic,    such'^  as    the 
Provisionary    Government.*^  It    was    in    order   to 
fil        'i°.,P'7  ""  '^'  National  CongS  th!t 
t!an  L^of  'thT  ^^^''"^.^^"'^  -«g-«-  for  the 
Omnge!  ^*'^"  ^'■°''"  *°  **•"  ^""''^  °f 

The  sitting  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  at  which  the 
protoco  of  the  17th  of  November  was  dmwn  ^p 
lasted  far  mto  the  night.  As  communicated  t*^ 
Belgium  It  contained  two  clauses  :  first,  a  notifica- 
tion that  the  King  of  the  Low  Countri^  accepted 

aLeed  to  nn  N"^"""^''   ^^^  that  the  armistice 
rl"S  -  -  -  other  -. 

:sSut'^£ci2r°^''°^*^"«-^'"p-'"^ 

A  storm  of  indignation  arose  in  the  Beleian 
National  Congress  when  this  protocol  was  S 
mumcated    to    its    members.     Both    it    and    the 

Erl'^r*'^  ''''  °^  ^°^^-'--'  -hich  ^he  iS! 

rtlcke7fr'"""'"*>"''  *'='=^P*^'*'  ^"«  '""dly 
attacked  as  consecrating  the  principle  of  inter- 
vention by  the  five  Powers,  and  the^ri^L^k  of 
post  hrmmt  of  1790  in  favour  of  Holland     Belgium 
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was  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  diplomatic  net,  it 
was  declared.  If  the  dictation  of  the  Conference 
of  London  was  accepted,  Maestiicht,  the  left  bank 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  Luxembourg,  would  be  lost. 
War  would  have  been  better  than  negotiation, 
even  though  Prussia  came  to  the  aid  of  Holland, 
and  France  was  placed  in  the  alternative  of  dis- 
avowing Bdgium,  or  facing  the  risks  of  war. 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  National  Congress 
was  about  to  reject  the  proposals  of  the  Conference, 
and,  still  confident  in  France's  ultimate  support, 
fling  defiance  at  the  other  Powers;  but  Belgian 
prudence  prevailed.  On  the  20th  of  November  a 
Diplomatic  Committee  was  formed,  to  deal  with 
the  envoys,  and  facilitate  diplomatic  relations. 
The  consideration  of  the  protocol  was  referred  to 
this  committee,  and  by  it  adjourned. 

The  storm  seemed  likely  to  subside.  Belgium 
was  on  the  point  of  entering  into  communication 
with  the  Conference  by  regular  diplomatic  means. 
That  country  listening  to  common  sense  was  the 
last  thing  Talleyrand  desired.  He  felt  a  new  storm 
should  be  raised ;   forthwith  he  raised  one. 

On  f.he  18th  of  November  the  National  Congress 
proclaimed  Belgium  Independent.  On  the  22nd 
of  the  same  month,  it  declared  for  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  On  the  23rd  a  proposal  was  laid 
before  the  Congress  to  exclude  for  ever  the  family 
of  Nassau  from  power  in  Belgium.  This  was 
Talleyrand's  opportunity.  The  House  of  Nassau 
had  not  lost  all  its  supporters;  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  not  been  abandoned  by  all  his  friends; 
there  were,  besides  the  Orange  faction,  members  of 
the  Congress  who  thought  it  undignified  or  im- 
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spoke  against  the  motion  of  exclusSin  Th^" 
packed  on  floor  and  galleries    amidTt  th  '^ 

r  s'trSranJ  '''   '^^^^     C^^^f  X^IZ 

the™.    Those  of ^rpVlar'Sr^^^^^^^^^ 
•najority,   were,  of  course    cheeS    o  r'"'^'' 
TJeexcite„,ent    which    la^ted'TrinJ^two' S^; 

S^So^harar -veT^  B^ssefsl^   -"^   '^ 
promise  the  peace  of  Europe,  ardeauTabTj 

inis  was  dictation  undismiisp,!     t„ 
sudden  outburst  on  the  part  of  thJ    ^'T^" 

gwss  The  message  was  debated  on  in  secret 
and  when  the  public  were  readmtted  thJv  ^T' 
announced   "  The  r^n  J^  "^eaam.tted,  the  President 

,«.„.,.h.Sur°sSsr """ "" 
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exclusion,  but  in  the  face  of  the  threats  of  the 
Powers,  would  vote  for  it.    The  total  numW  of 

^f^l  .u""^  *'^°  '"'»'*«'''•  Eleven  were 
absent  when  the  vote  was  taken.    Of  those  present 

o?th."H  «nd  sixty-one  voted  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  House  of  Nassau;  and  twenty-eight  against 
the  exclusion  nme  of  whom  had  be^n  memWs  of 

?n 'th^etaTes^e^S  *°  *'^  °"*''*'  ^^'™"«''* 
The  whole  in  .aent  of  the  message  from  the 

Sl^a"„r'  "  \"*"l°'  Talleyrand's  To  roX  Z 
Belgians   agamst   the   Conference,    ruin   the   last 
chances  of  the  Prince  of  Orang^;  a«d  he  s«^ 
t^l^:  ^rV"''^  °'  *"'*"**  *°  *he  Powe«.  Tn 

Fo-f.^  M°  •  f ''"^e"!.'^'  ^"^  ^*«  *o  the  French 
roreign  Mmister.  Sebastini:  "We  must  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  the  fact  that  the  move  made  by 
ron^"''*™^"*  ^"^"^^^^  *^>«  declaration  of  the 
thTrf  •  ^^"^  """^^  ^'"  ^•*''°"t  doubt  produce 
the  best  effect  on  the  different  Cabinets  of  Europe, 
they  must  recognize  in  it  the  firm  proof  of  ow 

desire   to   maintain   the   peuce It   is   from 

that  point  of  view  that  I  have  always  considered 
the  mission  of  M.  de  Langsdorff;   the  interSt^ 

Inn.  T.°^  ^"""*"'  "^''^  ^^  ^^  «PP»«nt  end, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  only  secondly.    Also  I 

famay."2      ^''P"'"""'    pronounced    against    that 

I  S*n°**'  °P-  <*-  n.  266  et  seq. 
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the  election  of  the  Prince  „'f  O  I  "np<»sible 

and  roused  tne  BeSns  to  .Cf  "^  ^''^'"^' 
than  ever  at  thp  ;«7  !•  Ki^eater  resentment 
lx.nd:r£>it''^^5;"\-/^«;f  Conference  *>' 
so  skilfully    the  R«il- ^  Talleyrand  plotted 

at  this'^^nint  wtnV^rft'"*'  ""  *•>'•" 
French  envoys,  reearLlL,  I  ''°"^«y«'d  »>y 
roused  all  Be  J^l  t'  *•  *^.^  '''^*'°"  «'  a  King. 
Conference,  Sv^n  a^thelT"""  •"«'*'"''*  *•>« 
French  Ki^rand  hif «  l  P*"*^  ^*'*»  *•>« 
dismen,be™!nt'"1  flXuT  "'"   "'"""»«  ^h'^ 

worUnTLrmSS-^^T^  -"""-'^  •*» 
Belgium  sent  no  e  aSrL'iTlr'!;''^'^"''*  ^^i'^" 
The  vote  of  the  R^la^      r         '"^^nant  protest. 

House  of  NLsau  wl^'t  l°"f!^'''  T'"'''"*  *»»« 
potentiaries  as  "di^rthe  possfil'f  S  *!'''  "'f'- 
ence  of  the  Belgian  CroS^to  J^ce  ^f^S^'''^" 
Russia  still  insisted  that  none  bnt  «  m  ^^' 
wear  that  crown    iVin-Lr    t        *  ^"^**"  ^^ould 

anny,  J  Sum  m^  Wr or''"^""«  '"''' 
a  battle-field  of  nation!  L^  w"^  °""^  '»°'* 
Belgians'  aid      Th.Tru       "***  ***«  ""^e  to  the 

outTw:j^awi;%rmnfT°'''  I"''''  •"^'^'^ 
endtothedangerofarnied^i  1  ''^";'^''  P"*  «« 
The  stubbornness  ofTht  '"terference  from  Russia, 
complvwiththf™  •  ^p'Pans  in  refusing  to 

^^^J^l^'^^hevarioi^r^^  Co«  ^^^ 
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ence  might  yet  have  caused  the  Powers  to  use 
coercive  measures  against  them,  had  not  William  I 
proved    more    stubborn    and,    moreover,    stupid. 
Not  only  did  the  King  refuse  to  accept  the  armistice 
proposed  by  the  Conference,  but  he  persisted  in 
interfering  with  the  trade  of  England  and  others  of 
the  great  Powers  by  blockading  Antwerp.    Such 
conduct  was  not  to  be  borne.    The    Conference 
softened  towards  the  Belgians.    Finding  that  diffi- 
culties and  delays  were  put  in  the  way  ol  carrying 
out  the  armistice,  the  plenipotentiaries  declared  in 
a  protocol  made  on  the  10th  of  Decembt;r,  that 
not  only  the  armistice,  but  also  the  suspension  of 
hostilities,  contained  an  engagement,  towards  the 
Powers,  and  called  on  Kmg  William  immediately 
to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  to  cease  the  blockade 
of  the  Scheldt.    On  receiving  communication  of 
this  protocol,  the  Belgians  at  once  adhered  to  the 
protocol  of  the  17th  of  November,  which  called 
for  a  perpetual  armistice  between  them  and  Holland. 
The  Dutch  King,  on  his  part,  continued  obdurate, 
with  the  result  that  the  Conference  made  various 
concessions  to  Belgium,  amongst  others  giving  it 
the   territories   in   the    vicinity   of    Venloo   and 
Maestricht,  and  the  right  to  occupy  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp. 

King  William  was  unmoved.  He  neither  evalu- 
ated the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  nor  ceased  the  blockade. 
At  length  the  Confer  nee  lost  patience  with  him. 
On  the  18th  of  December,  Palmerston  proposed 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Belgium. 
After  three  days'  long  and  storm  sittings,  his 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  protocol  dated  the 
20th  of  December,  admitting  "  Belgium  into  the 
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great  European  family  as  an  Independent  Power  " 
was  sign-d  by  the  pL-ipotentiaries  of  the  five 
treat  F     srs.    The  interference  of  the  Conference 

♦T  l!i!u  ?'^'"«  "'^'^  *"'^-  The  protocol  of 
the  20th  of  December  having  declared  Belgium 
iree,  added  that  country  was  still  bound  to  fulfil 
Its  part  of  the  European  duties  of  (he  Itingdom  of 

tol.^''fK  *u*" »'  '"''  **"  ^"''■^y  obligations 
towards  the  other  Powers,  and  stated  the  Confer- 
ence would  consequently  occupy  itself  by  concertina 
new  arrangempnts  to  combine  the  future  independ- 
ence of  Belgium  with  these  obligations,  continuiaa 
negotuxtions  with  the  King  of  the  Low  Countrie. 
and  mvjtmg  Belgium  to  send  Commissioners  to 
London,  furnished  with  sufficiently  ample  instruc- 
tions to  be  consulted  and  heard  on  all  points. 
Rnally,  the  protocol  declared  that  the  recognition 

..?   Sf"  Independence  did  not  alter  the  rights 
of  the  Kmg  of  the  Low  Countries  over  Luxembourg. 

Neither  i>v.lgium  nor  Hol^nd  accepted  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  protocol.  King  William 
addressed  a  note  directly  to  the  Conference,  pro- 
tested agamst  the  protocol,  and  against  the  whole 
proceedmgs  of  the  Conference.  "  The  Conference 
of  London,'  he  wrote,  "assembled,  it  is  true,  at 
the  desire  of  the  King,  but  that  circumstance  gave 
no  right  to  the  Conference  to  give  its  protocols 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  for  which  its  assistance 
had  been  asked,  and,  instead  ..f  co-operating  in 
re-establishing  order,  to  lead  up  by  them  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  kingdom." 

Bf '  um  replied  to  the  protocol  bv  a  note  drwwn 
up  on  the  Srd  of  January,  in  which 'it  T/as  declared 
It  seemed  impossible  for  the  country  to  .-constitute 
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an  independent  state  without  the  immediate 
guarantee  o{  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt,  the  pos- 
session of  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  of  the  entire 
province  of  Limbourg,  and  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg,  subject  to  its  relations  to  the 
Germanic  Confederation. 

This  note  was  returned  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment by  order  of  the  Conference,  because  "it 
tended  to  establish  the  right  of  aggrandizement 
and  conqiiest  in  favour  of  Belgium,  and  the  Powers 
could  not  recognize  a  right  of  any  State  which  they 
refused  to  themselves;  and  because  on  this  mutual 
renunciation,  the  general  peace  and  the  European 
system  reposes  to-day." 

After  this,  things  continued  for  some  weeks  as 
they  had  been  before.     The  Conference  interfered 
Mveral  times  by  protocol  with   both  Belgium  and 
HoUand,   and   Belgium  and  Holland  disregarded 
the  interference.    The  Belgians  threatened  Maes- 
tncht,  the    Dutch    kept   up  their   blockade,  and 
remained  entrenched  in  the  -'tadel  of  Antwerp. 
Already,  in  November,  accord  .g  to  his  Memoirs. 
Talleyrand  received  from  M.  do  Flahaut,  an  emis- 
sary of  the  French  Cabinet,  a  suggestion  for  the 
solution  of  the  Belgian  question,  which  emanated 
from  M.  de  Celles.  Vice-President  of  the  Diplomatic 
Committee  of  the  Belgian  Government,  and  others 
of  the  French  party  in  Belgium,  and  was  approved 
by  the  French  Foreign  Minister.    This  was  the 
partition  of  Belgium,   a  part  of  which  country 
was  to  be  left  to  the  King  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  a  part  given  lo  Prussia,  the  largest  part  to 
France,  and  Antwerp,  with  the  Scheldt  from  that 
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France  andThe  F«-n„h       !1'  ^."*  '""Nation  that 

Congress,  and   later    S?    !     ."'    ""^    National 

"»ttee.andM.  Gendebien  I.H  °'P'°'»»t'«  Corn- 
Belgium.    The  hiah^:-  '*  ^"""^^  Party  in 

the  loudly-vorcedtnth'u:     "^  °l  *''^'"'  P°«''""»-. 

the  FrancU^e  WalSrrkclv  ?  "'"°"•'"- 
noise  as  the  phleam  T.nAA  I  ^  *""*'  "*  '""«^'» 
-easily  led  the  F«„eh  Z  ''•=*"ri">«'''  ^'^'ning. 
^,  believe    as  thfytisS  trbet  vrt^T",! 

the  July  RevoE  '^^XcV  ITxTr''" 
had  proposed  it  as  nart  „»  .     ^  P°'>«nac 

d«w  up  for  the  r^shala  „f V*"^™*"  P'""  '»« 
Pected  fall  of  the  ^frl?i  S-      ■^"'°P*'  °n  t^e  ex- 
at  which  this  Plants  ^'"P''"\^«*''«'C°'-^ 
had  objected  that  Fn?l    ^"""'"'f'^'  ^^^  D*":  '  •» 
to  Antwerp  fllhLhSrl''";!''*  "«^"  ''"''^nt 
"Thatonly^rot?"  ^^,,*H   pV"*^''   °*   ^«"'««- 
must   have     Wem^'^i      ^^ '«""''■   "  that  we 
England's  contnr?as  to  '^"""'"^  k*°    ""''  P'«"' 
«on  to  her  of  the  ^tc^  in^/ V t r  the" 

'  Talleyrand,  o»  ni     iIi   j<.       .... 
the  truth  of  Tallevrand'«  «f„f  Hflsmn  historians  ciuestinn 

Partition  came  frrin^el)'';;^"'',''"'' ^"y  the  suggcS  „" 
Cel^s,  thev  point  oS.  Sthe  fie/ran  r  "^  ^''«'»"  »""« 
of  November,  to  pass  a  vote  hLi  *^"".5^"?''^'«.  o"  the  17th 
not  be  made  agai.l^d^ti^fa,  t'rti^"^ t^X',^'^"^  »ho"Jd 
other  country,  notably  France  "^  '  HoUand;  or  for  any 
Memo,r,  of  Baron  StJ^'r,  i.  p.  ,39, 
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fear  of  English  opposition,  because  of  Antwerp, 
that  had  prevented  France  from  annexing  Belgium 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Belgian  Revolution, 
and  led  Louis  Philippe  to  play  falsely  at  the  Confer- 
ence, pretending  disinterestedness  even  to  his  own 
tools  and  accomphces.  It  was  not  until  the 
Conference  recognized  Belgium  as  an  Independent 
State  that  the  French  plotters  began  to  write 
openly  of  their  schemes  to  each  other.  On  the 
80th  of  December,  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
Sebastini,  wrote  to  Talleyrand,  suggesting  a  plan 
for  satisfying  England's  fears,  and  obtaining  her 
consent  to  the  annexation. 

"  The  Belgians  in  the  totahty,"  he  wrote,  "  desire 
that  their  country  should  be  united  to  France,  or 
that  the  due  de  Nemours  should  be  called  to  reign 
over  them.  To  obtain  this  important  result  they 
would  voluntarily  consent  to  Antwerp  becoming 
a  Free  Town,  and  would,  perhaps,  go  to  the  same 
length  for  Ostend.  France  will  see  in  the  reunion 
of  Belgium,  or  in  the  choice  of  the  due  de  Nemours, 
a  just  reparation  for  the  past  and  tranquillity  for 
the  future.  .  .  .  Your  experience,  your  consummate 
wisdom  will  enlighten  us  on  what  it  is  possible 
to  do  with  the  consent  of  the  Great  Powers.  Does 
England  still  follow  a  narrow  and  jealous  policy?  "  ' 
A  few  days  later,  Sebastini  again  wrote  to  Talley- 
rand: "The  Belgians  are  profoundly  convinced 
that  they  cannot  be  a  nation  independent  and 
separated  from  France.  France  shares  this  con- 
viction."   And   on   the   same   dav,   the   8rd    of 

•  Sebastini  to  Talleyrand,  aoth  ol  December  1880.    Talley- 
rand, op.  cit.,  vul.  III.  p.  441. 
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become  French  agat  ."1"'*'°"  "^  *°  '''  '*  (B^'Pum) 

these  letters  he  souni J  Vr  ^'  ''^  ^««ved 
Wm  brusquely    «c™    P-^'^erston   by  asking 

which  Luxembourg  St  h."'^"'  ^  ^"""'^  by 

"  I  admit,"  wrote  L^*.       f^^"  *°  France?  " 

view  to  Lor73ranv,Te   /rV^^'l^"^^^^ 

atParis.«thatTrsSprl^,J"£^^ 

so  greatly  in  disaccord  w?tlfi."^''P'°P°*''l 

he  and  his  GovermentTsJd  ^'  '^"«^«^  ''^^'^ 

replied   that   temWr     ^  .^°'  ^"""^  "me.    I 

indicated  wLdcEtrT!""*  ^"'''^  ^'  be 
two  countries  and  i  r''**'°"l,b^*^««"  the 
-ain  in  good  accoTdtith  FTaC'^'f  ^^  ^  *<> 

.         '^'"'"^*''  a«a'n  fruitlessly,  with 


not  wish  for  war  °^^   ^  """^  '"  8°^em  you.     The  if,n:?T'^ 
&  '"i:  «°»"  tHl   de  &%;Jy°'\''^n=  united  to 
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fresh  proposals  to  Palmerston;  whereupon  it  was 
arranged  between  him  and  the  French  Cabinet 
to  await  events.* 

Talleyrand's  next  proposal  was  that  Belgium 
should  be  constituted  a  Federal  State  with  a  recog- 
nized neutrality,  like  Switzerland.  "  In  making 
Antwerp  and  Ostend  two  Hanseatic  towns,"  he 
wrote,  on  the  16th  of  January,  to  Sebastini,  "  it 
will  be  easy  in  this  organization  to  protect  the 
interests  of  France;  and,  looking  forward,  if  we 
are  led  into  any  war,  Belgium  will  be  readier  to 
reunite  herself  with  us  under  this,  than  any  other 
system."  ^  England  refused  to  accept  Talleyrand's 
proposal  to  erect  Belgium  into  a  Federal  State, 
but  she  accepted  the  suggestion  of  declaring 
Belgium  neutral.^ 

The  question  of  neutrality,  and  the  other  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland,  were  definitely  dealt  with  in  the  protocol 
of  the  20th  of  January,  1881,  which  occupied  two 
sessions.  At  them  Talleyrand  made  his  supreme 
effort.  Lord  Palmerston  describing  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  letter  to  Lord  Granville  written  on  the 

>  Talleyrand  to  Sebastini,  8rd  of  January,  1881.  Talleyrand, 
op.  cU.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  i. 

'  Talleyrand  to  Sebastini,  16th  of  January,  1881.  Pallain, 
op.  cit.,  p.  178.  Sebastini  replied  on  the  17th  oi  January, 
"  Votre  systime  est  une  pensee  profonde  dont  le  roi  a  ite 
frappe." 

*  Belsium  was  declared  a  neutral  State  in  order  to  make  it 
impossible  for  Franee  to  annex  the  country,  or  obtain  any 
power  in  it.  The  Belgians  did  not  themselves  desire  to  have 
their  country  made  neutral,  or  put  under  the  protection,  which 
in  some  ways  meant  the  tutelage,  of  the  Powers.  King  Leopold  I 
reminded  Queen  Victoria  of  this  in  a  significant  note  written 
in  a  moment  of  annoyance  at  a  trivial  action  of  the  English 
Government.— 7A«  Lettera  of  Queen  Victoria,  III,  pp.  218,  219. 
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21st  of  January,  said  TaUeyrand  commenced  by 
demanding  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembou» 
should  be  mcluded  in  the  declaration  of  neutrality, 
ihe  Prussian  Ambassador  opposed  this,  and  was 
supported  by  the  other  plenipotentiaries,  who  repUed 
to  Talleyrand  that  the  Conference  could  not  dispose 
of  a  Duchy   which  belonged  to  an  independent 
sovereign.    Thereupon  as  a  set-off  against  German 
troops  m  the  Grand  Duchy.  Talleyrand  demanded 
the  cession  to  France  of  the  fortresses  of  Philippe- 
villeand   Manembourg.     "  We  objected  to  this/' 
said  Palmerston.*  "  that  we  had  not  the  power  to 
give  that  which  belonged  to  Belgium;   that  under 
a  pretext  of  arranging  the  affairs  of  Belgium  and 
SVT  '  J^  coidd  not  set  about  despoihng  one 
of  the  parties,  and  that  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the 
mediators     Besides,  if  one  commenced  would  not 

H.%^  l'.r7*  *r^  "«•'*  °^  foUowing  his  example? 
He  fought  hke  a  hon,  and  in  the  end  we  had  to  finish 
by  making  him  agree  to  the  arrangement  by  the 
means  which  make  juries  unanimous,  by  hunger." 
The  session  lasted  for  eight  hours  and  a  half. 

The  protocol  of  the  20th  of  January,  before 
declaring  Belgium  neutral,  set  out  the  boundaries 
of  the  country.  Leaving  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg  to  the  family  of  Nassau,  who  possessed 
It  by  a  title  different  from  that  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  declaring  that  the  terri- 

which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Republic  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  1790.  it  declared  that  Belgium  should 
^formed  by  the  remainder  of  the  territories  which 
received  the  denomination  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
•  Bulwer,  op.  eiL,  Vol.  II.  pp.  29_8i. 
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Low  Countries  in  the  treaty  of  1815;  but,  that  as 
Holland  and  Belgium  possessed  enclaves  in  their 
respective  territories,  such  arrangements  would  be 
made  by  the  five  Powers  as  to  assure  these  countries 
the  reciprocal  advantages  of  entire  contiguity  of 
possessions,  and  free  communication  between  the 
towns  and  rivers  on  their  territories.    It  freed  the 
Scheldt  by  applying  to  the  rivers  and  navigcble 
streams   of  each  country  the  articles  relating  to 
free  navigation  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.    Coming 
to  the  question  of  neutrality,   it  declared  that 
Belgium  should  form  a  State  perpetually  neutral; 
her  neutrahty,  as  well  as  the  integrity  and  in- 
vincibility oi  her  territory  being  guaranteed  by  the 
five  Powers.    Belgium,  on  her  part,  was  required 
by  a  just  reciprocity  to  observe  the  same  neutral- 
ity towards  all  the  other  Powers."    On  the  27th  of 
January,   a  further  protocol   was   signed,   which 
charged  Belgium  with  16/81  of  the  national  debt  of 
«ie  now  separated  Kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries. 
The  two  protocols,  of  the  20th  and  27th  of  January, 
were  umted  in  eighteen  articles  to  form  the  definite 
basis  of  separation.      The   protocol  ended   with 
these  words :  "  The  five  Powers  .  .  .  without  de- 
ciding anything  on  the  question  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Belgium,  have  right  to  declare  that  in  their 
eyes  the  sovereign  of  that  country  must  necessarily 
answer  for  the  principle  of  the  existence  of  the 
country  itself;    satisfy  the  security  of  the  neigh- 
bouring States  by  his  personal  position;    accept, 
lor  that  reason,  the  arrangements  set  out  in  the 
present  protocol  (from  the  20th  to  the  27th  of 
January),  and  find  him--  in  a  position  to  assure 
their  peaceful  usage  to  the  Belgians." 
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to  the  quick  by  the  1^,!  f  i  ■  I  P'"!^"'*.  stung 
bourg;  cryin/oit  ti  ^T^^^B  and  Luxen,! 
of  the  naSlVof  fh.T"'*.*'^"  P^P^^ion 
she  was  burthened  ith  nn.  "^  ^'""**"**  ""^^"^ 
advantages  se^S  ^  her  I  ''T7  *°  ^*J"«  t^e 
Scheldt.^nd  oth«  ciLsson^  * Th  T"«  °^  *»''' 
tmued  to  intervene  bv  r»!ff^  i"     ?f  ^"'^^^  ««»»- 

by  P-testatio™  S7oS  :L^i«^r]*^  '^P'y 
tained  her  position  holdWn  i-  ?""*"'*  '»"''- 
blockadingTe  fre;d  Jt*  T^Tl^"**^^''  «">'' 
the  Belgians  did  what  thJ;        u!  '^  *''-^  situation 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE   SEARCH  FOR  A   KINO 

When  the  Belgians  announced  their  intention 
to  elect  a  King,  the  French  declared  with  mighty 
clamour,  in  which  Leg  i  mists,  Orleanists,  and 
Bonapartists  joined,  none  but  a  Frenchman  was 
possible  as  King  of  Belgium. 

At  this  period  Belgium  was  crowded  with  political 
exiles  from  France,  men  eager  for  war,  fiercely 
articulate.  These  exiles  were  split  into  two  camps, 
one  of  which  was  composed  of  the  Liberals  who  had 
fled  from  their  country  to  escape  from  the  police 
of  Charles  X.  These  were  but  voluntary  exiles 
since  the  July  Revolution;  they  remained  in 
Belgium  to  advance  there  the  cause  of  the  French 
Government  that  revolution  had  set  up.  The  other 
camp  was  composed  of  Bonapartists,  many  of 
them  old  soldiers  of  Napoleon.  Each  party  put 
forward  different  candidates  for  the  throne.  One 
supported  the  due  de  Nemours,  younger  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  then  little  more  than  sixteen  years 
old;  the  other  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  son  of 
Eugene  de  Beauhamais.  The  French  parties  made 
so  much  noise  that  for  a  time  it  appeared  that 
there  were  no  candidates  possible  but  theirs.  The 
majority  of  the  Belgian  Congress  were  Catholics, 
but  they  were  not  bigots.  They  made  freedom 
of  conscience  and  religious  equaUty  fundamental 
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parte  of  the  coiwtitution.  They  showed  they  wete 
f^tl^  ,  c  P^"^""  **>***  principles  by  electina  a 
Liberal.  Surlet  de  Chokier.  Irst.'^President  of  their 
Congress  and  then  Regent  of  the  Kingdom.  Yet 
I^uis  Phihppe.  insisting  that  what  he  wished  to 
be  was  the  faet  declared  that  none  but  a  Catholic 
Pnnce  could  be  elected  King  of  the  Belgians. 
The  choice  amongst  Catholics  was  confined  to  the 
families  of  Naples.  S«xony.  and  Bavaria,  he  stated 
n  a  note  addressed  to  his  Foreign  Minister  early 
m  November,  for  his  son.  the  due  de  Nemours,  was 

T      l°.^u!''°"«*'*  °^'  *''*>  «•'='=«'"»  °f  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg  would  not  be  tolerated  by  Fiance, 
and  ahhough  Comit  F^ix   de  Mirodc,  member  of 
the  Provisionary  Government,  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence in  Belgium  to  be  elected  Grand  Duke,  perhaps 
even  King  of  Belgium,  his  election  would  not  be 
considered  seriously  by  the  Powers.'    Amongst  all 
the  plans  hatched  by  the  French  King,  and  his 
secret  agent,  the  Prince-Duke  de  Talleyrand,  that 
of  elevating  a  Belgian  noble  to  the  throne,  and 
aUying  him  by  marriage  to  the  royal  house  of 
France,  never  entered  their  heads;  and  yet  there 
were  great  families  in  Belgium  which  could  trace 
descent  from  sovereign  princes,  through  long  lines 
of   noble  ancestry,  and    show  scutcheons   which 
bore  no  stam.    After  a  time,  Louis  Philippe  found 
a  new  combination.    If  he  failed  to  force  Belgium 

»  I^uis  Philippe  to  MarechalMaison,  nth  of  November  isao 
mlJ'S  M*""'  *?"»\docume„t  was  sent  to  TaUejZTii  t^e 
mh  of  November.    Notwithstanding  all  that  w^^d  in  it 

IS'Si'Tho:!^"*  ^^^^  was  Wrmined  Satthe  due 
rLt  fc  T^  ?5°,^^  ?°*^  °'^y  ^  thought  of  as  a  candidate  but 

^^rt^Tlfl.T^^:  ««'«'»  th™ne.-Tai.e:^S! 
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to  fling  herself  into  the  armi  ol  France,  and  if 
by  ill-chance  his  refusal  to  permit  the  candidature 
of  the  due  de  Nemours  was  regarded  and  acted  on 
by  the  Belgians,  as  if  really  meant,  he  was  prepared, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  consent  to  the  election  of 
Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria  on  the  condition  that  that 
prince  would  marry  one  of  his  daughters. 

At  this  period,  in  November  1880,  when  the 
Belgians  voted  the  exclusion  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
another  candidate  for  the  Belgian  throne,  and  the 
hand  of  an  Orleans  princess,  appeared  on  the 
scene.  This  was  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
who,  having  lost  the  Consort's  crown  of  England 
by  the  ill  fate  which  caused  the  death  of  his  wife, 
F^ncess  Charlotte,  had  just,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  Great  Powers,  rejected  the  throne  of  Greece, 
after  intriguing  for  it,  and  accepting  it. 

When  Prince  Leopold  became  a  candidate  for 
the  Greek  throne,  Charles  X  still  reigned  in  France 
and  the  Prince  is  said  to  have  sought  to  strengthen 
hi.,  candidature  by  a  marriage  with  the  Duchess 
of  Berry,  the  mother  of  the  Bourbon  heir.  When 
Charles  X  fell,  and  Louis  PhiUppe  came  to  the 
throne.  Prince  Leopold  transferred  his  proposals 
to  the  new  reigning  family,  and  sought  an  alliance 
with  an  Orleans  princess,  but  Louis  Philippe 
would  not  listen  to  his  proposals.  The  King  of  the 
French  was  still  less  inclined  to  listen  to  them 
when  they  were  renewed  in  connection  with  the 
candidature  of  Prince  Leopold  to  the  Belgian 
throne.  He  declared  to  the  Belgian  envoy  who 
approached  him,  that  Prince  Leopold  was  every- 
thing that  was  charming— but  ?  "  There  is  a  but," 
he  said,  "  which  has  nothing  in  it  disobliging  to 
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!^n„^""''  '*"*?"  "  *!''*"««■•  there  are  («mily 
repugnwcei.  prejudice.,  perhaps,  which  oS 
the  propowd  union."!  These  wpugnwuics'^C 
K^i'"''.v"l  *"*^'y  P««tical.  but  ttTprerh 
^g  s  pohtical  repugnance-     ere  sufficient.   S 

wif  fiTl!!:''**  *r  °"  »*•«*'«»  would  LeM 
•uy  case.    Mis  opposition  was  so  determinwj  fh.* 

£^rLt.ttitSL;j-„--^^^ 

L^.!"  H'*."P"'r'^  "•'**«'  ^»"  LeopoM  w?S 

Me  blamed  the  French  plotters  iustlv  h..f  h.  _ 
unjvut  in  blaming  the  BelS  ter^^  ToS 
by  the.r  deUy  .„  railing  to  discover  in  him  qSjiSs 
he  had  not  yet  displayed.    No  one  then  kn^Ttw 
he  was  m  any  way  an  able  or  strong  diptrntj? 


w.,  M««  uicu  cieve.     ui 

s'opposent  4  runion   nroietS"    i     Jf^'i'S^  peuWtre,  qui 
NoTTrnifaich  SsT  ***'•  P»''''»hed  in  £a  £i6«ftf. 
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his  prudence  alone  wm  known  and  all  the  world 
scoffed  at  it.  Diplomatists,  disgusted  by  his  action 
regarding  Greece,  had  declared  that  his  policy  waa 
made  up  of  treachery  and  pusillanimity.'  Ihe 
Marquis  Peu-&-Peu  did  not  seem  one  likely  to 
force  the  Powers  to  yield  to  Belgium.  The  Belgians 
but  half  reluctantly  abandoned  the  thought  of 
electing  him,  and  proceeded  with  their  negotiations 
and  debates  as  though  time  had  no  meaning  for 
them,  and  war  .lO  danger. 

While  the  negotiations  were  being  carried  on 
with  the  Powers,  the  National  Congress  received 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  election  of  candidates : 
General  Lafayette,  General  Fabvrier,  M.  Sebastini, 
Chateaubriand,  the  Prince  de  Carignan,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  Surlet  de  Chokier,  Charles 
Rogier,  Count  Fflix  de  M*rode,  Prince  Otto  of 
Bavaria,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  the  Prince  of 
Salm-Salm,  for  whom  268  people  petitioned ;  'or 
any  native  prince,  10  petitioners;  for  the  F  a 
derisory  petition;  for  the  Duke  of  Nen.;  rs, 
600  petitioners;  for  Louis  Philippe,  with  a  >  ,«- 
Royalty,  508  petitioners;  and  for  tht  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  8,2fl7  petitioners. 

England  and  Russia  still  supported  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Lord  I-v,..soniy,  who  was  sent  as 
English  envoy  to  Brussels,  wa;  '.ed  by  the  supporters 

'  When  Prince  Tieopold  withdrew  his  acceptance  of  the  Greek 
Cro™^  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian  Vice-ChanceUor,  wrote  to 
the  Pnnce  de  Lieven  :  "  II  itait  riservi  i  son  altesse  Royale 
d  offnr  au  monde  un  spectacle  d'une  ingratitude  et  dW 
dupUciti  dont  les  annates  de  I'histoire  prisentent  heureusement 
peu  d  exemples."  Dispatch  of  'he  9th  of  June,  1880.— Mar- 
tens, Reeual  de  traites  et  convetUiom  concluet  par  la  Ruitie  avee 
ei  Puiuances  eirongirei,  Vol.  XI.  p.  4S4. 
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tempted.  Z  tl^Z  Xwr^"t'  *''"  .f 
they  we^l^SttT'risrrC'^SrJ'r^  T 

«rUi„.y  not  supporting  Pn^^'Le^r^e  Z 
thi.   l5te,    written  f„S  AJjcU^h'*"!,''   'u'   «'»*"l«-    ^ 

HMoverian  Consul,  M.  EllcrnW^^  .''"  '*"'']'  >»»»)  the 
comjnuniction.  of  he  g«at<7"mS^„^„  T  *"?  "'''  •»  *^ 
l«rd  Ponsonby,  and  t&t  hf  p^^?"^™  '°  "«»'«' '"  "'e  'rom 

«.u»^c«tho('th2rLSri  wLTte'bvy.':."""' »»"«-" 

favounse  as  far  as  hp  nn-.afi  ''""'fPW  by  his  Govemme  .r  to 
House  of  ^^."but%n'^'y™"W  the  restoration  c    th2 

«»  broughYulk'by  a  WDuf.,1:^'  *■".'  *'"'  ''''»«"»  ^°^i 
when  h^e  in.urmS^n  ,&  bSTul"in;  J,  ""^  ™<"»"'t 
moment,  when  niAny  disHniuisKnH  i?"  S*'  ""*  »'  *»»' 
deeply  eompromisey  to  sav?Thdr  c^t^  fr*""  P*"?'"  "™ 
Poiuonby  .Wormed  thriMdere^Th^  "'"""»"''?>  ^^d 

.  «^"of*;rh  u'S^x^tTrdue?  '""r  °'  <»"  P"'"--  « 
•onby.    Then.-  were  Su„™"f  "r^*  ^"  ""e  part  of  iord  Pon- 

conmienced  to  distrust  th„J^      T"'.™»"yJ«alo»s  people 

«e«day  he  was  no  Xdt  &Toff^hi^'  hi»  I^rdship.'^C 

to  Ma  or  Pombt.  at  the  H^n  "^■'"^T*! ^*"^  ""^  ^«'»'«« 

combination  to  proposerandTha^  X  »     *"*  ^^  ^  »'«'*'•" 


eombij;i'tiortrp.^L^rand"Tha^°^''^'  *""*  "^  ^  -- 


.«»ent  tol,;y';7^t^  ^"y'lft   t  was  unneee««,     ...  ., 
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stage,  and  the  attempts  at  Orange  risings  served 
only  to  show  how  determined  the  people  were  to 
drive  out  all  who  were  in  favour  of  the  House  of 
Nassau. 

After  innumerable  turnings  and  twistings,  Louis 
Philippe  determined  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Belgian   Crown   for   the   due   de   Nemours.    The 
Conference   of   London   had   already   pronounced 
agamst  the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg. 
In  London,   Talleyrand  continued  to  repeat  the 
declaration  of  his  master  that  Louis  Philippe  would 
not  permit  the  election  of  his  son  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.   In  Paris,  Louis  Phihppe  set  himself 
to  win  over  the  Belgians  to  the  election  of  his  son. 
He  sent  his  envoy,  M.  Brisson,  who  had  returned 
to  Paris  for  instructions,  back  to  Brussels  to  work 
for  the  election  of  the  due  de  Nemours.»    He  refused 
to  ratify  the  protocols  of  the  27th  of  January, 
wWch  lay  down  the  basis  of  separation,  because 
It  mterfered  with  the  question  of  debts  and  the 
settlement  of  the  extent  and  the  boundaries  of 
temtories  without  the  free  consent  of  the  States 
concerned.    His  action  had  the  desired  effect  in 
Brussels.    The  due  de  Nemours  was  elected  King 
by  ninety-seven  votes  against   seventy-five  votes 
for    the  Duke    of    Leuchtenberg.    The  Orleanist 
faction  in  Belgium  felt  its  triumph  certain.    Litho- 
graphs of  the   "due  de  Nemours,   King  of  the 
Belgians,"  appeared  in  the  shop-windows.    Full 

J..lf  ^i1  *'^u  ^^H  "'  •*'"^  ^'^'=?'°"  o'  a  king  approached,  Brisson 
hastenf d  to  Pans  tor  instructions.     "  Je  m'en  fle  &  voire  zlte  " 

1  :  15°' •■     **  "IV®  ™"'  '^"^  ™™  bien  fait."    M.  Brisson 
voulut  obtemr  une  r^ponse  plus  affirmative.    "  he  temp6  tous 
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•n   •udienee   tor   the   buidc  „»  "?»?"'«'.'«•" 
rand  wrote  from  London  that  H,«  .        ia"ey- 

avowing  his  work     "  Th^r  ^'eyand,   dis- 

is  unchaV%tcide?^t;r  "  notfo*''  "^1' 
itself  from  the  Great  Powers    but  ^         ^""^ 

promptly  "     "  T  n?„  '^T    pacifically   and 

to^av   in    fC  1     ^'     ''•'«  that  which  took  place 

room  to  mform  me  m  a  much  smaUer  tone  and 
most  amicably,  of  the  refusal  of  Louis  PhiUp'  "^ 
The  news    of    England's    attitude    had    r^^hed 
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the  King  and   the   Minister  in    the   intervening 
hours. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  of  February  that  the 
Belgian  envoys  were  received  by  Louis  Philippe 
to  annotince  the  object  of  their  mission.  News  of 
the  defeat  of  the  French  King's  scheme  had  already 
reached  Brussels,  but  the  envoys  in  Paris,  flattered 
by  Court  and  Government,  seem  to  have  believed 
until  the  last  moment  that  their  mission  would 
prove  successful.  A  description  of  the  solemn 
audience  which  was  accorded  to  them  on  the  17th 
of  February,  was  written  to  the  Belgian  National 
Congress  by  Siilet. 

"  The  King  was  on  his  throne,  standing  and 
uncovered,  having  on  his  right  His  Royal  Highness 
the  due  d'Orleans,  and  on  his  left  His  Royal 
Highness  the  due  de  Nemours;  the  President  read 
to  him  with  much  emotion  the  speech  of  which  we 
have  transmitted  a  copy  to  you.  We  believe  we 
have  expressed  in  it  the  intentions  of  the  Congress 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  Belgian  nation  with 
regard  to  the  election  of  H.R.H.  the  due  de 
Nemours. 

"  After  this  speech  and  the  reading  of  the  decree 
of  election,  the  President  advanced  to  the  throne, 
and  handed  His  Majesty  the  speech,  the  decree, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  the  Constitution  decreed 
by  the  Congress. 

"  The  King,  covering  himself  immediately  after- 
wards, repUed  to  us  in  the  speech  of  which  you  are 
also  sent  a  copy;  the  profound  emotion  of  His 
Majesty  checked  his  voice  and  forced  him  to 
pause  many  times  in  the  course  of  his  reply.  This 
emotion  was  strongly  shared  by  H.M.  the  Queen, 
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by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Adelaide,  and  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  FamUy.  Tears  poured 
from  every  eye.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  de- 
scribe to  you  the  general  impression  produced 
by  this  scene,  where  the  feelings  of  the  Father 

SfiS.- '•*"* "  ''*"'««'^'  *°  *•»*=  «*"*-  "^ 

There  was  always  an  abundance  of  weepinjr  as 
a  sign  of  good  faith  and  of  tender  affection,  at  the 
Court  of  the  Citizen  King. 

Surlet  and  his  companions  returned  to  Brussels 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  only  hope  of 
th^«»t  fK  Z^?"  in  France's  help.  notwithstai^Sing 
the  fact  that  theirofer  of  thecrown  had  been  refused 
for  his  son  by  the  French  King.    The  situation 
Of  Belgium  was  at  that  moment  perilous.    There 
were  Orange  risings  in  several  places;    anarchy 
threatened.    The  National  Congi^ss  h;d  fr.^ed 
a  magnificent  code  of  laws,   but  the  army  had 
degenerated  into  a  rabble.    No  soldier  would  obey 
orders.    There  were  few  Generals  capable  of  com- 
manding.     In    the    press,    officers   accused    each 
other  of  treachery.     To  gain  breathing-tir.o  the 
Congress  appointed  its  President,  Surlet  de  Cnokier 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  at  the  same  time  electing 
Baron  de  Gerlache  to  suc-ed  him  as  President  of 
the  Congress. 

Surlet  failed  as  Regent.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
putting  the  army  into  a  fit  condition.  His  first 
act  was  to  form  a  Cabinet  composed  entirely  of 
Liberals.  That  Cabinet  being  unable  to  carry  on 
the   Government,   speedily  resigned,   and  a  new 

th^O^nl^f^  ?"'^"  ^°  ^1  ^^  Gerlache,  Vice-President  of 
tlie  Congress.    Communicated  to  the  Congress  21st  of  February; 
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Cabinet  composed  of  Catholics  and  Liberals  was 
appointed,  with  Monsieur  Lebeau  as  Prime  Minister. 
Lebeau  took  office  on  the  28th  of  March.  He  had 
abeady  fovmd  the  king  Belgium  needed.*  England 
was  by  this  time  won  over  to  the  side  of  Prince 
Leopold,  France's  reluctant  consent  to  his  election 
was  obtained  by  the  promise  that  he  would  marry 
Louis  Philippe's  daughter,  and  in  the  middle  of 
April  envoys  were  cent  privately  to  London  to 
arrange  the  preliminaries  for  the  Prince's  acceptance 
of  the  Crown. 

*  Lebeau  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  bring  about  tlic 
election  of  one  of  the  great  houses  of  Belgium  before  he  gave 
his  support  to  Prince  Leopold.  Lebeau,  m  a  conversation  at 
the  Hotel  Imperial  in  Brussels  in  the  spring  of  1881,  said  hi 
bad  ottered  the  crown  to  the  due  d'Arenoerg,  after  him  to  tht 
Prince  de  Ligne,  and  on  their  refusal  to  Lafayette;  and 
showed  a  letter  from  Lafayette  saying  his  republican  principles 
and  his  age  obUged  him  to  refuse  the  offer,  but  recommending 
to  the  Belgian  representatives  his  nephew  by  marriage,  Count 
FiUx  de  Jfeiode.  who  had  every  quality  necessary  to  make  a 
king  such  as  they  desired. — Baron  de  Gerlache,  op.  cU.,  II.  860, 
note. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  MAEQUIS   PEU-i-PEU 

l}}u'  """I.*  **"""*"*  °ffl«="  •"  their  suite 

Cadet  of  the  German  Ducal  famUy  of  Coburg,  he 
had  passed  bravely,  even  gloriously,  through  many 
vicissitudes.  Napoleon  had  sei^d  his  fathw's 
eUtes  and  revenues.  When  he  was  a  child  his 
family  was  obliged  to  rely,  for  a  time,  on  the  kind- 

hT^  I  J  ^rr"!?**  *•"■  necessaries.  Throughout 
bs  boyhood  the  family  remained  smJc  in  debt. 

weekly  borrowmg  ft«sh  sums  from  one  of  their 
men  of  busmess,  who  was  always  offered  jewels 
plate,  or  other  valuable  objects  as  security.  Like 
every  other  princeling  in  Europe,  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
rSii'*  ^°"n'J,»"«>self,  not  willingly,  in  Napoleon's 
Court.  Napoleon  declared  he  was  the  most  hand- 
some man  he  had  ever  seen,  and  wanted  to  attach 

to  enter  thet'  "*  ^"^  "^""^'^  "^"^  "«  "^^^ 
to  enter  the  Emperor's  service,  and  by  the  aia 

of  Josephine,  it  is  said,  managed  to  avoid  it 

y,S\^Uf  '"■*!?,'  ^"'''*''  "™y  «8"^^*  Napoleon, 
was  raised  quickly  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  made 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor,  and  when  he  arrived 
m  London,  besides  the  orders  which  glittered  on 
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every  German  prince's  breast,  he  wore  others  he 
had  won  for  brave'     <n  the  field. 

He  was  young,  beautiful,  brave,  accomplished, 
high-bom,  and  poor.  No  sooner  did  the  self-willed 
heiress  to  the  throne  of  England  see  him  than 
she  resolved  to  marry  him.  The  engagement  of 
Princess  Charlotte  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange  bad  just  been  announced.  Without  hesita- 
tion she  flung  over  that  drunken  boor,  whom  Prince 
Leopold  was  destined  later  to  supplant  on  the 
throne  of  Belgium. 

The  Princess  easily  found  a  pretext  for  setting 
aside  the  marriage  contract.  She  dared  her  father, 
laughing  at  his  locking  her  up  like  a  naughty 
child.  She,  heiress  to  the  English  throne  !  With  all 
her  uncurbed  ways,  sh$  was  lovable,  and  Prince 
Leopold  speedily  fell  in  love  with  her.  His  prudence 
did  not  desert  him  in  love.  He  prevailed  on  the 
Princess  to  act  with  caution,  and  to  aid  him  to 
.vin  round  her  father's  consent  to  their  marriage. 
While  waiting  for  the  Prince  Regent's  consent,  he  cor- 
responded with  Princess  Charlotte  through  one  of  her 
uncles,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return 
to  England  to  see  her  until  invited  by  the  Prince 
Regent.  The  Prince  Regent,  whose  greatest  desire 
on  earth  was  to  be  rid  of  all  who  bored  him,  was 
glad,  as  soon  as  passion  at  her  rebellion  died  down, 
to  consent  to  Leopold's  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Royal.  The  marriage  took  place  on  May  the  2nd, 
1816. 

Claiemont,  a  lovely  country  place  fourteen  miles 
from  London,  was  purchased  as  a  residence  for  the 
Princess  Royal  and  her  husband,  who  took  up 
their  residence  there  in  the  October  following. 
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The  Princess  never  forgot  she  was  heir  to  the 
e-nghsh  throne,  and  the  Prince  was  content  she 
should  not  forget  it.  Before  her  marriage  her 
beanng  was  as  unrestrained  as  her  wild  mother's 
had  been.  She  was  a  tomboy,  capricious,  satirical, 
and  fond  of  mischief,  but  kind-hearted."  She 
gained  m  calmness  and  self-control  after  her 
marriage.  Her  short  married  life  was  one  of 
unbroken  happiness.  Its  end  was  all  the  more  sad 
because  due  exercise  of  medical  skill  could  have 
averted  it. 

When   he   came   to   England,    Prince   Leopold 
brought  with  him  a  doctor.  Christian  Stockmar, 
who  was  throughout  his  life  his  guide  in  aU  political 
affairs,  and  the  keeper  of  his  conscience.    Before 
long  Stockmar  was  promoted  from  the  position  of 
doctor  to  that  of  private  secretary,  and  ennobled. 
Unhappily,   he   was  as  cautious   as  the   Prince 
whom  the  Prince  Regent  nicknamed  the  "  Marquis 
Peu-4-Peu."    When  Princess  Chariotte  was  ah<)ut 
to  bear  a  child,  Stockmar  saw,  as  he  admits  in  his 
Memotra,  that  the  treatment  given  to  her  by  the 
English  doctors  was  wrong.    Instead  of  building 
up  her  strength,  they  put   the  Princess  on   low 
diet,  and  bled  her  constantly.     Stockmar  did  not 
hint  a  word  of  his  opinion.    He  saw  it  would  be 
safer  for  him,  a  foreigner,  to  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  to  so  important  a  case.    When  the 
accouchement   arrived   the    Princess    spent    over 
fifty  hours   in  labour.     The  EngMsh   doctors   of 
that  penod  wt^-Jd  not  resort  to  artificial  means 
to  aid  her.    The  result  was  that  she  was  delivered 
of  a  stiU-bom  child,  and  died  herself  five  hours 
'  Stockmar,  op.  cit. 
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later,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  6th  of  November, 
1817. 

"  By  a  single  stroke,  all  the  hopes  and  all  the 
happiness  of  the  Prince  were  destroyed.  He  has 
never  since  been  moved  by  the  same  affection  he 
felt  during  that  period,"  •  wrote  King  Leopold 
many  years  afterwards,  when  Queen  Victoria  asked 
him  for  his  memoirs  to  be  inserted  in  The  Early 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

Hope  of  sharing  the  English  throne  went  with 
his  wife's  death ;  but  the  position  of  Prince  Leopold 
in  England  remained  a  brilliant  one.  He  had, 
besides  the  magnificent  estate  of  Claremont,  an 
annuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He 
carried  a  Field-Marshal's  baton.  He  had  arranged 
a  marriage  between  his  sister  and  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  was  the 
Princess  Victoria,  who,  in  her  turn,  had  become 
heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  the  little  Princess's 
chief  adviser ;  he  might  hope,  as  indeed  turned  out 
to  be  the  case,  to  remain  her  chief  adviser  through- 
out her  Mfe;  it  was  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibihty  that  he  might  be  appointed  Regent  of 
England  if  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  during  her 
minority. 

Nevertheless  the  Prince's  life  was  t.  gloomy  one. 
His  heart  dried  up  when  his  wife  died.  His  ambi- 
tion had  not  died,  but  for  long  he  brooded  more 
than  he  acted.  No  thought  of  a  second  marriage 
entered  his  head  before  marriage  seemed  necessary 
to  advance  his  interest  as  candidate  for  the  Crown 
of  Greece,  or  for  thp.t  of  Belgium.    He  hved  out- 

'  Notes  AiUobiographiques  de  Liapold  I.  lu  these  notes  he 
wrote  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 
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Jectured    by  his    ndi.rl      u^   '^'"''  =*'««''ed  and 

inconsolable.     To  sav7  I,  '*^"'  Perpetually 

«"d  at  the  same  Zt  ^IZT'J  ''"'"  '^"''«". 
h"n,  Stockmar  hit  on  f  h.  .  *"'  "'^  hold  on 
He  had  a  niece  a  b^^J^f^r""'*  ^t'aordinary  plan. 
Bauer,  who  wa^  LT^liJ.  ""  «?f '.  """"ed  Caroline 

Worthy  Stockmir i*Zratdv?r";r  '^''"'°"'=- 
•n  the  Prince's  way    «nS     '^  '^  *  *•""  ^'"'g  girl 

nmrtage  ceremony  "'betweenTh"*''  ?  """^  "' 
the  negotiations  were  »S  «  T'  "^^  *'«=  «">« 
throne,  this  girl  rnrnT^,*'"  "•*"*  t*"^  G«ek 
were  brought%o  Enallnd  ^I^ -.'"^  ''"  -""tber 

been  settled  on  both^ndi^H^i'*'"''  ''"^"^  ««* 
"^ason  in  a  house  irXiJl*",*'"'°«  the  London 

I*opold  was  at  CllreLonf  Ta  ^  *''' '  "'•  '"'«" 
by.  In  the  Regents  Park  h  ^°°y  "^"^  "*« 
in  lieu  of  marriiS  w«s  "^  "f  ^^'^  ''^"^'nony 
his  brother  readTg  Z/^^i^^^'^'.  Stockmar  and 
and  the  Prince,  Choline  R„„„  '"/^^  contract," 
signing  it.  Da^ly^tn  tt^T'.  "'''*  *''"  '^'tn^'ses 
i»  view,  the  Prince  Si^^  ^^^  «««,  loomed 

spent  hours  in  what  she  del  i^''"^  ^""«'  and 
oeeupation  of  drSi„„  IT^"'^,,**  *be  fashionable 
threads  out  of  old  "laXt  **'i"  «°^^  *"<'  «'ver 
she  read  aloud  dry  novet    '    T^  T^^'^^'  ^^ile 

At  this  time   aTeorrfTn   '*      1^"^^^  *"<*  «>««• 
tion.  Prince  LeoS'^1^^*""'"'  -/-^^s's  descrip- 
expression,       ,opC  XeH      ?  °/  ^""y-  ^««'y 
-<^   subdued   s^e^rt^'^S':i,rf;'^£ 
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ingenioiuly-mBde  wig,  glossy  with  pomatum,  re- 
minding one  more  of  a  pedantic  recluse  professor, 
an  old  bachelor  upwards  of  fifty,  than  of  a  gay 
Prince  of  eight-and-thirt.y." »  The  connection 
between  him  and  Caroline  Bauer  lasted  only  a 
year. 

It  is  possible  that  this  incident  in  the  Prince's 
life  had  something  to  do  with  the  repugnance  of 
him  of  which  Louis  Philippe  spoke.  In  justice 
to  the  Prince  it  must  be  admitted  he  considered 
he  was  playing  a  perfectly  honourable  part,  and 
looked  on  the  contract  drawn  up  by  Stockmar  and 
signed  before  witnesses,  as  quite  as  binding  and 
moral  as  any  morganatic  marriage  performed  by 
a  clergyman.  His  letters  speak  of  religious  belief, 
end  his  life  did  not  belie  his  words,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  church- 
going.  It  was  Stockmar  who  advised  him  to 
establish  a  church  to  worship  in  when  he  went  to 
Belgium,  there  being  none  of  his  re1i-,"on  in  that 
Catholic  country.  "The  people  will  not  mind 
what  church  you  go  to,"  said  Stockmar,  "  but  they 
will  expect  you  to  go  to  church." 

This  was  the  Prince  the  Belgians  selected  to 
reign  over  them;  a  man  whose  past  life  had  been 
full  of  promise,  expectancy,  and  gloom ;  and  whose 
future  life  was  to  be  one  of  realization  and  unceasing 
effort. 

'  Memoir/  of  Caroline  Bauer,  Vol.  II.  pp.  8J,  86.  She  adds  : 
"  No  clergyman  placed  his  hand  on  my  head  to  invoke  blessing, 
no  bridal  wreath  adorned  my  locks.  Christian  Stockmar  hM 
drawn  up  the  marriage  contract  ...  in  it  I  received  the  titlt 
of  Countess  Mountgommery,  and  a  modest  annual  allowanct 
was  settled  on  me. 
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CHAPTEl     VII 

THE    NESTOR   OF   EUKOPE 

open  air,  with  somewhat  of  theatricaTdTslv  «n.' 
scene-shifters-  mystery.     The  steprof'  t^cCh 

cold  hilf »'*"'''  °"  '^'  *°P  °f  Coudenberg.  "the 
cold  h  11     were  transformed  into  a  great  nlatform 

:s*ti^-*'^-^--''-S°^^^^^^^^^ 

Leopold  had  landed  in  France,  and  travelled 

capital  To  the  people,  his  journey  appeared  a 
triumphal  march.  The  roadi  w»~  "i'P^"'**".  a 
country-folk,   cheering  lusWy      I? "l/'"!'    "'*' 

^Te  Pri„rt  ''^^^^'^  /ocj-pou^SLrg 

into  the  capital.  In  the  nal  ow Tt'eets  demoS 
«nce  by  Leopold  II,  the  crowds  we,^  so  '^  'tS 
none  could  raise  a  hand.  Leopold  made^reS 
on  horseback  wearing  a  General's  uniform  M 
Coudenberg,  he  dismounted,  and  took  hir'nl-n: 
on  a  chair  placed  near  that  of  the  Re«„t      Thlr 

oTwhatte  htd'S'''^^'  r^  ^  '°"«^^-h'  X 
What  he  had  done  as^  Regent,  and  resigned  his 
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Regency.     The    speech    finished,    the    cilt    chairs 
van,shed.  a  throne  appeared.  Leopold  pronounced 

throne?  ^  ®'^"    ^'"«''    ^"'^    '""""t^^^    the 

The   disappearance   of  the   Regent's  gilt   chair 

was  more  significative  than  was  thought  by  those 

WithTs  T:  rr"^  "^  *'"'  efthronUtt 
With  It,  Surlet  de  Chokier  disappeared  from 
Belgian    history,    and    from    the    memory   of   hk 

man'-Hrrr";-  ."/  "^^  '^  well-inTenlned 
^  the  ml^^^r'  *^  Y  ^^■"^•^  ''™  *he  friendship 
of  the  members  of  the  Congress.     They  thought 

he  would  be  a  competent  President  of  their  Councils 
As  President  of  the  Congress  his  success  amongst 
the   Belgians    was    undoubted.     The   moment   he 

Instead   o'f   o"'^"'"*  ''^  '"'""^^  ''^-'"^  ^PW 

debltes  and  T"'""^.  '^l  ^^^^  ^'  ««t™^<l  *» 
aebates,  and  discussed  codes  of  law.     The  armv 

Kt'u'had  TT'  'r^^  "^  ^•'^  arJes  of  Th'e 
care  of  th.  ^'*^;""5d,  should  have  been  the  first 
aUowedtoh  ^^^  °^  '^'  ""^^  Government,  was 
caniTot  be  ^"'1  ''TP'-^t^'y  disorganized.  Surlet 
Z^  be  entirely  blamed  for  this.  An  army 
composed  of  newly-enrolled  volunteers,  who  beh^e 
their  work  is  already   done,  is  difficult  to  be  kept 

thf  X  le  °Thf  rr'^ ""'  ?°p"'^"*y  ~St 

ine    people.     The    Belgians,    civil    and    military 

Sei^  bTttf"""  "^"  ^'"^  ^^-"''^'1  *h-  tS 
that  their  battles  were  at  an  end.     Every  Belgian 

r      w,,^«?    '"'""'*    *°    discipline.     In    fact 
though  the  Belgians  were  brave,  and  dete  J3 
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to  maintain  their  libertv  tu^- 
longer  as  an  effective  body  when  T''  T'''^  "° 
mounted  the  throne  KiZ  ,  ^'"«  ^"Po^  I 
before  the  Belgians  did  if nI""'^''*  ""'^  ""^ 
boasted,  the  Kn»  „  \^'"'^  *•>«  Ex-Regent 
With  words  of  cdd  cTreT'l  "  «"'»  «"-" 
and  let  hin,  pa^s  from  hi?^  ""'  *''^"''«d  Surlet. 

summoned  himTntoHgat  TdT^"  "^^  "'=^- 
boasted  one  day  that  the  S  Vu  IJf'^*'  '^^°  ''«d 
Wm,  Regent  of  BeSum  f«  ^  *";  ^''""''*'  t««ted 
passed  over  XnllT'ZZT^'' ''''''''^ '"^^^^f 

^^Kit  L  n^^  ^y^l^T;:r,  *°"'^  ^'^  '^^ 

bisl2ntrtt^:^-S  '"  "'^  ^--  -^  ^n 
on  the  throne,  tZ^^'^Zh'' T'' '^''^'^ 
hostihties.     Their  doinrrcr,  .        '^^'^onimenced 

but  lucky  for  tTe  Sr^'r'"''''y^°'B^'gi"m. 
mishes  which  took  Xe  h?H  *r"=J"  ""^  ^'^i- 
and  his  intelhV.nce  ^.splayed  his  valour 

barber;  '      ''^Jf'^'"  -I  Saxe-Coburg  may 
England,    i:^„pord  TjTl°'  '•'%^'^-bLd  i^ 
moment    he    landed    on    R.^      '   ^'°™   ^^'  A^* 
himself  an   enlighte„ed\^H  ^'^"  «'°"'"^'  P'o^ed 
In  the  contest  jj  The  Dutch  "eT"  ,™^'«''- 
himself  to  danger.     Nothing  h'  t     f^^'^  ^^P°^^d 
prevented  him  from  S  t«t      "  "^''"''  '"'=''^^nt 
It  was  not  his  fauH  thTA    I.  P"'"""''  ^y  them, 
ance  of  Franc:  t^hL  aid  '  tS  F^^f  *'^  ^^^'^*- 
and   went     Nothing  ^"^  ^^ench  army  came 

her   aid.     The    ma?H         ,!!'""*"''   ''^  F'an«e  for 
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gain  much.     The  treaty  which  had  taken  such  a 
long     time    in    the    making    was    broken;     years 
passed    before  a  new  treaty  was  made  to  which 
Holland  consented.      Under  the  new  treaty,  on  a 
diplomatic  pretext,  Luxembourg  was  taken  from 
Belgium  and  given  to  the  Dutch  King.     Part  of 
Limbourg  was  also  taken ;   and  a  still  greater  loss 
was  imposed  on  the  country  :   that  of  the  lands  on 
either  side  of  the  Scheldt  below  Antwerp,  and  of 
the  freedom  of   the  port  of  Antwerp.     The  terri- 
tories given  to  Holland,  or  to  the  King  of  Holland, 
have  not  been  restored  to  Belgium,  and  the  danger 
to  the  country  of  having  the  lands  which  border 
the  river  leading  to  her  greatest  commercial  city 
and  port  in  the  possession  of  another  power,  has 
become  manifest  in  the  present  time.     The  diplo- 
matists who  insisted  on  Belgium's  consenting  to 
the  demands  of  Holland  acted  unwisely.     Although 
Palmerston  declared  one  o'  ">e  reasons  "or  making 
Belgium  a  neutral  State  w^    ,o  turn  the  turbulent, 
war-loving    Belgians    into    peaceful    traders,     the 
diplomatists,  with  Palmerston  at  their  head,  per- 
mitted   Holland   to    put   Belgium   in    fetters,    by 
allowing  Holland  the  control  of  her  one  great  port. 
The  tax  imposed  by  the  Dutch  on  all  the  shipping 
entering  the  Scheldt  was  a  grievous  burden,  but 
Belgium  was  not  crushed  by  it.     Belgium  was  the 
first  continental   country  in  which  railways  were 
built.     From  their  construction,  which  commenced 
in  1834,  new  Belgium  may  be  said  to  have  sprong. 
Much  of  the  country's  development  was  due  to 
King  Leopold.     From  the  time  of  their  ancestor, 
Othon  the  Rich,  who  in  the  twelfth  century  gained 
wealth   for  himself   and    his   little  Margravate   of 
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Misnia,  the  Coburgs  were  adroit  in  the  gaining  of 

Tar'Th"'  ^"'"""!.  '"  '''  -Penditurffor  ^the 
State  Thejr  poverty  during  the  youth  of  Leopold  I 
was  an  accident  of  the  Napoleonic  era  ' 

A  true  Coburg.  King  Leopold  was  shrewd  in 
money  matters,  but  he  was  more  close-flsted  than 
most  of  h,s  race.  What  he  gave  to  Belgium  w^s 
mamly,  his  advice.     His  money  he  kept  ffr  hTmleH' 

that  of  the  saymg  of  the  President  of  the  Grand 

EeZ" V^'rr'  '='"•'  "^  ""=  Brussels  shop 
keepers,  to  which  he  presented  a  flag.  "  I  am 
afraid  you  will  find  it  heavy,"  said  the  King  t™ 

Sht^"lr!j  i,  Y''"^M«J-ty'«  gifts  are  al^ 
hght,  repl..d  the  good  citizen,  thinking  he  had 
h.t  upon  a  courtly  reply.  Into  his  reply  the  people 
read   another  meaning,   and   the  jesVupon^t  is 

o"t^il  'T  '"t^^-  ^'"«  Leopold,  who  had 
^ot  a  penny  when  he  came  to  England  to  marrv 
Princess  Charlotte,  whose  civil  list  fn  Belgium  wis 
not  over  large,  died  very  rich.  Some  of  Ws  money 
kZi  T.  ••'l^"8««h  revenues.  When  he  quitted 
England  to  become  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  he 

o  the  Ra^rr^f  ""*•  '"'''^  ^y  the  ^opinion: 
letter  th^'  ^  f'^^""'^'  '"  *  nobly-worded 
letter,  the  income  England  had  given  him.  That  he 
could  have  insisted  on  retaining  it,  there  is  no  doubt 

mmes  he  exploited  were  in  th.  w'»  „^PSP_"::..T'«^  "i'™' 


mines  he  exploited  were  in  X°W /''^'^'^  ■"••    The  "silver 

^^^S2^^-  -M'ounl.Td'! 
Othon  rSk  ii' „il"!!L<!''^'°^.^<'  "«?  S'lyf  mines,  whereupon 


ranted  br^fhonV  thV;ih^,^^y 'rclll?  ^ 
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but  there  is    also  no  doubt  that  his  retaining  it 

would  have  been  a  cause  of  scandal  in  Parliament, 

and  greatly  lowered  his  prestige  in  Belgium.     T^e 

surrender  of  a  secure  revenue  when  mounting  an 

insecure  throne  was  a  bitter  necessity,  but  King 

Leopold  contrived  that  the  surrender  should  be 

infinitely  less  than  it  was  supposed  to  be.     While 

nominally  resigning  the  whole  income,  he  arranged 

to  retain  as  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to  keep 

up  Claremont  in  fitting  state,  to  pay  the  annual 

donations   to   charities,    and    various   institutions 

which  he  had  been  in  the  custom  of  paying,  and  to 

pay  pensions  to  such  people  as  had  been  of  use  to 

him  in  England.     How  much  he  retained  for  these 

different  purposes  is  not  known,  but  it  was  a  goodly 

sum.     On  his  hst  of  pensions  all  sorts  of  incongruous 

people  were  placed,  from  Stockmar  and  Stockmar's 

niece    downwards.     Pensioners    have    long    lives. 

The   English   Vice-Consul    in   Brussels   continued 

to  pay  some  of  King  Leopold's  pensioners  out  of 

his  English  fund,  for  very  many  years  after  his 

death,  even  down  to  the  last  decade. 

King  Leopold  I  read  the  thoughts  of  politicians, 
but  he  never  fully  understood  the  Belgian  people, 
or  assimilated  their  spirit.  He  remained  cold 
amidst  their  heat,  romantic  amongst  what  they 
would  call  their  common  sense,  large-minded  amidst 
their  narrow  minds.  The  Belgians  he  reigned 
over,  with  notable  exceptions,  were  dull.  They 
were  content  that  their  country  should  be  little 
Belgium.  When  they  became  manufacturers  they 
did  not  become  exporters.  Good  workmen  in 
field  or  workshop,  they  did  not  make  good  shop- 
keepers.    They  did   not   know   how  to  cry  their 
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TnT"'  •^i!l^.u^°P°'.'^  P"*  "'^'^  «""8y  '"to  them, 
and  revved  the.r  old  energies.  The  thought  of 
Africa  did  not  occur  to  him,  but  he  tried  to  estab- 
lish a  Belgian  colony  in  America.  Until  Holland 
agreed  to  the  treaty  of  twenty-eight  articles,  which 
the  Powers  imposed  on  Belgium  after  the  war  with 
Holland,  on  King  Leopold's  succession,  Luxembourg 
and  Limbourg,  and  the  borders  of  the  Scheldt  at 
the  river-mouth    had  remained   in  the  hands  of 

f/^f""-   .?u    ^"'«*^"^'  »"''  their  King,  hoped 

terms  would  be  come  to  by  which  these  lerritories 

^Xj  !    '^**"'^'J'    but    when    Holland    at    last 

acceded  to  the  treaty,  and  recovered  these  terri- 

K^'V  """.i"!-/  »^^'^   *™"   •'«''«'"«   imminent. 
King  Leopold  did  all  in  his  power  to  retain  the  dis- 
puted territories  for  his  country.     He  offered  every 
possible  concession,  but  in  vain.     France  at  this 
juncture  abandoned  Belgium,  declaring  she  would 
remain  neutral,  while  the  Germanic  Confederation 
announced   it  would   stand   by  the  Dutch   King. 
The  Belgians  were  deeply  hurt,  but  they  were  just 
enough  not  to  blame  their  ruler  for  the  loss  he  had 
sought   to  avoid.     It   was   at   this   moment  that 
party  government  began  in  Belgium.      Up  to  the 
moment  ^f  the  declaration  of  peace  with  Holland, 
party  feuds  had   been  laid  aside,  and  the  Belgian 
Cabinets    were     coalition     ones.      Thenceforward 
party  rule  replaced  coalition.     The  Liberals  were 
the  farst  to  organize  themselves,  and  they  reaped 
«.e  earhes    profit  of  the  split,  but  the  CathoHcs 
were  not  slow  to  follow  them,  and  in  the  end  the 
finer  organization,   the  greater  popularity  of  the 
Catholics  prevailed.     The  Liberal  party  stood  in 
the  days  of    Leopold   I   for  hi^h   finance.      The 
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Catholics,  led  in  a  part  by  the  nobiUty,  but  in  a 
greater  part  by  the  clergy,  nearly  all  of  whose 
members  were  drawn  from  the  peasant  class,  stood 
for  the  people.  King  Leopold,  Lutheran  and 
Free  Mason '  though  he  was,  relied  more  on  the 
Catholics  than  on  the  Liberals.  In  his  belief,  the 
Liberal  party  was  a  rope  of  sand.  In  that  party 
there  were  able  and  patriotic  men.  They  did  good 
service  to  their  country,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
legislation  ox  the  Liberals  was  class  legislation, 
which  in  the  reign  of  King  Leopold  II  and  in  the 
present  reign.  Catholics,  Socialists,  and  advanced 
Liberals  themselves  united  to  pull  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  legislation  of  the  Catholics  under 
Leopold  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  modem  social 
laws,  which  are  being  perfected  more  and  more 
every  day  in  Belgium. 

Proof  of  the  popularity  of  Leopold  I  was  given 
in  1848,  at  the  moment  of  the  February  Revolution, 
when  the  whole  country  rallied  round  the  throne, 
and  the  wave  of  revolution  was  broken  at  the 
Belgian  frontier. 

A  popular  print  shows  the  King  surrounded  by 

his  family,   offering  to  surrender  the  Crown  for 

himself    and    his    descendants    in    the    country's 

interest.     King  Leopold  made  no  such  offer,  but 

the   people's  belief  that  he    did  illustrates  their 

estimation  of  his  patriotism. 

>  King  Leopold  became  a  Free  Mason  long  before  he  mounted 
the  Belgian  throne.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  Free  Masons  from  the  time  he  became  King. 
He  practised  his  religion  mainly  because  Stockmar  advised 
him  to.  On  Stockmar's  advice  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  old 
palace  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain.  adjoining  what  is  now  the 
Modem  Picture  Gallery,  were  converted  into  a  Lutheran 
Church,  and  Leopold  I  attended  the  services  held  there. 
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The  greatest  triumph  of  Leopold  I  was  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt.  The  King,  in  achieving 
it,  owed  much  to  the  labour  of  Baron  Lambermont, 
chief  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Belgian  Foreign 
OfHce;  but  the  King  worked  valiantly  for  it  him- 
self. Though  his  memory  is  revered  in  Belgium, 
what  he  did  in  this  matter  is  scarcely  remembered. 
Heedless  of  his  ill-health,  King  Leopold  travelled 
from  court  to  court,  using  his  personal  influence 
with  the  sovereigns  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the 
scheme  for  paying  oH  Holland  and  freeing  shipping 
in  the  Scheldt.  It  is  to  the  King  the  chief  credit 
is  due  for  the  measures  which  made  Antwerp  one 
of  the  greatest  ports  of  Europe,  and  Belgium  the 
fourth  commercial  power  in  the  world. 

A  strain  of  melancholy  ran  through  King 
Leopold's  life.  He  lived  placidly  with  his  second 
wife,  Queen  Louise,  who  had  inherited  all  the 
bourgeois  virtues  of  her  father,  Louis  Philippe, 
and  was  loved  by  the  Belgians.  Although  out- 
wardly austere,  he  was  not,  even  in  the  end  of  hir. 
days,  a  moral  man.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Leopold 
II  on  coming  to  the  throne,  was  to  expel  one  who 
had  been  his  father's  mistress  from  the  jountry. 

Leopold  I  was  called  the  Nestor  of  Europe.  He 
may  have  been  the  wisest  of  the  sovereigns  of  his 
time,  but  he  owed  more  to  chance,  to  the  persistent 
wooing  of  fortune,  and  to  prudence,  than  to  his 
wisdom.  By  nature  an  autocrat,  his  love  of  a 
crown  forced  him  to  accept  democrats  as  his 
ministers. 

Despiser  of  upstarts,  his  same  love  of  a  crown 
led  him  to  ally  himself  with  an  Orleans.  Kingship 
was  bis  idol;   the  duties  of  a  King  he  discharged 
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conscientiously  (or  the  good  of  the  people  he  reigned 
over.  If  once  he  sulked  for  a  time,  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  kingdom,  when  in  disaccord  with 
his  Ministers,  on  every  other  occasion  he  was  by 
their  side,  advising,  teaching,  guiding;  at  times, 
compelling.  It  was  he  who  commenced  to  mould 
the  Belgians  into  the  people  they  are  to-day.  It 
was  his  son,  Leopold  II,  who  finished  the  Usk. 
Father  and  son,  working  on  the  same  lines,  made 
modern  Belgium  great. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

LEOPOLD   THE   EMPIRE    BUILDER 

n^Zl  *l!*  ^''t''  °'  ^'"^*^'^  1863.  King  Leopold  II 
inlL^    h  ^^'"    f"*-^    '"*°     «™^«^'«-     Born 
he  took  h.s  seat  in  the  Senate  as  heir  to  the    hrone 
Long  before  he  became  King  his  views  were  kn^wn 
to  the  world.    His  character  was  revealed  in  Ws 
speeches  in  the  Senate.     He   was  determined  to 
cont.„ue  his  father's  work,  and  make  the Tuntr? 
great  and  prosperous.     Leopold  I,  p^-serving  the 
appearance  of  a  eonstitution'al  n,i;r^.a*Tn  L^^t 
occasions  forced  all  to  bend  before  kim.    UoK 
II^s  bom  to  I^an  autocrat,  and  became  onf 
-  7^1^      *     /u  ^'"*  ''™  ^'"^  ""^^  their  Joyous 
7n",        1"^  ^^""^  '^^^^  ^'th  ™"«h  splendour 
Mn.    martial  display,   but  often  they  entered  T 

their  lords.    The  citizens  presented  their  keys  on 

*ented  their  ancient  charters  to  be  ratified  set 
out  gnevances  to  be  redressed,  put  forth  demands 
for  new  privileges  to  be  granted  before  tt  Sty 
sovereign  was  ^rmitted  to  enter  the  city.     Xn 

w^hc  "^Sh"  V*'"''  '^"  "''y  °^  fiLsels." 
rthe%.W  *^'*'^.l'  -»'?<le«nanded  measures 


the  city's  good.    The  first  act 


typical  of  aU  that  was  to  follow.    His 
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splendid  as  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.    The 
King  of  Portugal,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
ftince  Arthur  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria,  Prince  George 
of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  a  crowd 
of  other  foreign  princes,  and  the  envoys  extra- 
ordinary of  aU  the  Powers  were  in  his  train.    The 
most   practical   of  men.   King  Leopold    thought 
htUe  of  making  a  parade  before  the  foreign  visitors 
of  the  beauties  and  resources  of  his  capital,  and  as 
little  of  winning  the  people's  love  by  honeyed  speech. 
Instead,  replying  to  the  harangue  of  the  Bourg- 
mestre,  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  city  council  to  the  fact  that  Brussels 
suffered  from  the  "  emanations  of  an  unwholesome 
nver,     to  which  state  of  things  an  end  must  be 
put.     In  the  Chamber,  having  taken  the  oath  to 
maintain  the  Constitution,  he  declared  :  "  I  promise 
Belgium  a  King  Belgian  in  heart  and  soul,  whose 
whole  hfe  will  belong  to  her.    The  first  king  of  the 
Belgians  to  whom  Belgium  has  given  the  day,  I 
am  associated  with  aU  the  patriotic  feeUngs  of  my 
country  from  my  infancy.    Like  her,  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  joy  the  national  development  which 
makes  all  the  sources  of  foree  and  prosperity  teem 
m  her  womb.    Like  her,  I  love  those  great  institu- 
tions which  guarantee  order  at  the  same  time  as 
liberty,  and  are  the  most  solid  basis  of  the  throne, 
fa  my  thoughts  the  future  of  Belgium  is  always 
blended  with  my  own,  and  I  have  always  considered 
It  with  that  confidence  which  is  inspired  by  the 
nght  of  a  free  nation,  honest  and  courageous,  which 
desires  its  independence,  which  has  known  how  to 
conquer  for  it,  has  shown  itself  worthy  of,  and  will 
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Know  how  to  protect  it  t  u 

B«liiuui  familv  .**!.■         ^^^^  *^  Children  o(  the 

king  of  a  little  r»onl^.         ^^        *"*  ^''"'ne 

hM  an  immense  L-f^^  kingdom  Belgium 

colony  rrfrur.^n^°".u«'"*'»  ""*'«''•    1°  that 

home.    No  ILth  cX*  k     7^'''*  '^'»°  ««"^  "* 
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to  settle  in  it;  and,  his  fortune  made,  he  returns 
home  to  enjoy  well-earned  leisure.  In  founding  the 
Congo  State  King  Leopold  did  the  Belgians  an 
unmixed  good.  His  benefits  to  Belgium  were 
many.  There  is  hardly  a  commune  in  the  country 
which  was  not  improved  and  embellished  by  him. 
Brussels  was  little  more  than  a  provincial  town  when 
he  came  to  the  throne.  He  made  it  a  city  of  palaces. 
He  was  a  palace  builder  and  empire  maker  to  the 
test.  When  he  died  his  body  was  borne  from  the 
Palaceof  Brussels  through  scaffoldings  whichcovered 
the  new  work  he  was  carrying  out  at  that  palace, 
and  through  scaffoldings  at  the  Church  of  Laeken, 
which  he  was  completing,  to  its  last  resting-place 
in  the  royal  vault  under  the  church.  Views  other 
than  his  prevailed  in  Belgium  for  a  moment  after  his 
death.  Many  of  King  Leopold's  plans  died  with  him. 
Such  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  man  of  great  ideas, 
but  his  work  for  Belgian  expansion  could  not  die. 

The  great  things  King  Leopold  did  in  Belgium 
fade  into  insignificance  before  what  he  did  in  the 
Congo.  That  work  was  generously  conceived.  Its 
results  were  magnificent.  If  from  being  purely  a 
humanitarian  enterprise  it  became  something  other 
the  King  should  not  be  blamed.  His  actions  with 
regard  to  the  Congo  for  many  years  were  admitted 
on  all  sides  to  be  entirely  noble.  To  develop  the 
country  he  poured  his  private  means  into  it.  For 
years  he  met  the  State's  deficit  by  a  grant  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  annually  to  its  budget.  A  mo- 
ment came  when  he  was  financially  ruined.  He  was 
actuaUy  without  sufficient  cash  to  meet  his  ordinary 
expenses.    At  that  moment  the  Belgian  Chambers 
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rubber  in  Europe  and  America TncreLlSn,  '  .°^ 
Kmg  Leopold,  who  looked  „„  "^"^  ™mensely. 
black,  as  pawns  fo«.»Tft  [^^  ""  "*"•  '^hite  or 
gathei  thi^wrrlim'sr""  l**"^  ^""K"  »« 
mercy  when  thev  LTl  f  r'"«  *'»^«'  ''"'  "«'e 

done  in  theTl  BeC"  ^^^'^^  ^^an  it  has 
priests  worked,Tk  at'CrkS"!-'*  ^.^j^«» 
advance  it.  The  nav  XH  *  J?'  ^^  ''^  *"1«  *» 
never  been  great  bKunt       *^°"«°  °'^'='*'''  ^as 

more  than  one  occasioii  f«  h!^  ^f^"^  "*»*  on 
^.J.  .hoy  oo„.„4,'f  S..SS  t^C 
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ceased  to  encourage  Protestant  missionaries.  They 
were  impeded  in  many  ways  by  his  Congo  officials. 
For  this  they  were,  in  great  part,  to  blame  them- 
selves. They  were,  mostly,  English  or  Americans 
drawn  from  a  class  which  had  little  education, 
great  credulity,  and  many  private  ambitions.  Very 
many  of  them  while  evangelizing  the  natives 
wanted  to  gain  money  by  their  aid.  The  King's 
labour  laws,  his  rubber  laws,  prevented  this.  It 
was  because  they  might  not  trade  profitably,  that 
numbers  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  became  so 
bitter  against  King  Leopold,  resolutely  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  good  he  did  in  the  Congo,  and  opened 
wide  their  ears  to  every  tale  of  evil  a  savage  told, 
however  ludicrous  oi  exaggerated.* 

King  Leopold  was  in  rll  things  magnificent.  He 
was  magnificent  in  his  donations.  He  gave  lavishly 
for  pubUc  and  for  private  ends ;  but  he  gave  httle, 
directly,  to  himself.  He  assured  the  writer  of 
this  book  he  never  made  a  penny  out  of  the  Congo 
for  himself.  The  cases  brought  into  court  by  one 
of  his  daughters  since  his  death  has  proved  to.  all 
the  world  that  he  made  many  millions  out  of  the 
Congo,  but  all  he  got  he  gave,  or  sought  to  give,  to 
others.  It  was  by  a  chance  he  tried  hard  to  avoid 
that  he  died  worth  money.  "  The  King  is  a  strange 
man,"  said  Monsieur  Beemaert,  who  was  Prime 

•  The  explanation  here  given  of  the  cause  of  the  bitterness  of 
Protestant  missionaries  against  King  Leopold  is  based  on  a 
^>tatement  of  the  case  made  to  the  author  more  than  once, 
each  time  in  almost  exactly  the  same  words,  by  the  English 
diplomatist  who  was,  officially,  most  closely  connected  with  the 
representation  of  the  views  of  England,  regarding  the  Congo, 
to  King  Leopold. 
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of  immense  Intellect.  His  wife  interested  herself 
in  little  more  than  horses  and  dogs.  He  was  the 
proudest  of  men.  Allowing  himself  more  than 
most  men  take  of  latitude,  he  felt  disgraced  by  the 
Queen's  condescension  to  circus  keepers  and  actors. 
Each  of  his  daughters  in  turn  wounded  his  pride. 
He  blamed  the  nagging  Princess  Stephanie  for  the 
tragedy  which  ended  in  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  Archduke  Rudolf,  and  for  her  second 
marriage,  a  mesalliance  with  one  younger  than 
herself.  No  father,  and  he  last  of  all,  could  pardon 
the  sad  and  reckless  Princess  Louise  for  her  actions. 
Princess  Clementine,  his  youngest  daughter,  chafed 
beneath  restriction,  and  rebelled  against  the 
constant  instructions  and  directions  of  the  Queen. 
The  King  took  the  Princess's  side,  and,  since  it 
was  impossible  for  her  and  her  mother  to  live  to- 
gether in  harmony,  he  allowed  her  a  separate 
establishment,  but  later  the  Princess's  temper 
blazed  up  against  the  King,  and  he  treated  her 
with  severity  for  a  considerable  time.  He  needed 
her,  however,  to  fill  in  public  the  )  %  vacated  by 
the  Queen,  and  kept  outwardly  or  ,  jod  terms  with 
her.  His  refusal  to  consent  to  L.r  marriage  with 
Prince  Victor  Napoleon  was  due  to  selfishness  more 
than  to  statecraft. 

Notwithstanding  all  this.  King  Leopold  was  not 
a  heartless  man.  His  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  IJe  Duke  of  Brabant,  was  poignant. 
His  affection  and  pi<  y  for  his  sister,  the  unfortunate 
El  <ress  Charlotte,  was  real.  When  the  fallen, 
homeless  Empress  was  brought,  mad,  to  Belgium, 
he  did  all  that  could  be  done  for  her.    The  sight  of 
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reproving  voice  o(  the  Church  wai  liknced  m  hi*  end 
drew  near  fay  «  marriage  between  the  King  and  the 
who  was  hii  companion  at  the  la«t.  Thif  marriage 
was  not  morganatic,  for  morganatic  marriages  are 
unknown  in  Belgium,  but  it  was  extra-legal  as  it 
received  the  benediction  of  the  Church  without  the 
civic  rite  necessary  to  legalize  marriages  in  Belgium. 
When  the  King  died  she  -ho  was  his  wife  n  the 
eyes  of  the  Church,  magnificently  dowered,  passed 
out  of  Belgium  Mtd  Belgian  history. 

King  Leopolii  used  men  as  tools.  When  they 
were  no  further  use  to  him  he  flung  them  aside. 
He  never  forgavn  a  man  who  contradicted  or  crossed 
him.  Several  of  the  men  who  did  the  best  work  for 
him  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  Congo,  and  in 
Belgian  politics,  fell  into  disgrace,  and  were  ignored. 
To  all  he  was  haughty.  With  excessive  courtesy 
he  would  take  the  hat  of  a  man  to  whom  he  granted 
an  audience,  and  himself  lay  it  aside,  but  to  the 
s<tme  man,  though  he  were  an  ambassador,  he 
would  give  but  two  fingers  of  his  hand  to  shake. 
He  cared  nothing  about  public  opinion,  as  it  re- 
garded himself  personally,  and  never  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  attacks  made  on  him  in  the 
press.  Of  public  opinion  on  politics  he  did  take 
account,  and,  in  1884,  when  public  opinion  went 
clearly  against  a  reactionary  ministry  he  insisted 
on  the  retirement  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  two  most 
disliked  members.  In  the  first  years  of  his  reign 
he  leant  towards  the  Liberals;  in  the  last  he 
depended  on  the  Catholics.  He  was  not  irreligious. 
His  death  was  edifying.  He  was  charitable,  and 
his  charities  were  given  in  private,  not  a  word 
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CHAPTER  IX 


ALBERT,    THE  PEOPLE'S   KINO 

Albebt,  the  present  King  of  the  Belgians,  came 
to  the  throne,  as  far  as  the  Belgian  people  knew, 
little  better  than  an  untried  stripling.  At  the  time 
of  his  succession  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  the  father  of  three  children,  yet  something  of 
a  boyish  look  about  his  long,  slim  figure,  joined  to 
his  trick  of  blushing  frequently,  made  this  princely 
general  of  the  Belgian  army  seem  a  boy  in  his  teens. 
As  heir  to  the  throne  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  in  the  Senate 
he  had  delivered  speeches ;  but  these  speeches  were 
far  different  from  those  his  uncle  and  predecessor 
dehvered  when  he  sat  in  the  Senate  as  heir  to  the 
throne.  King  Leopold  II,  when  Duke  of  Brabant, 
had  already  the  wide  views  and  the  determination 
of  the  Empire  Maker.  Prince  Albert's  speeches, 
read  with  bashful  hesitancy,  akin  to  mumbhng, 
dealt  with  somewhat  waterish  economic  projects. 
The  truth  was  that  the  future  King,  though  not 
devoid  of  courage  and  resolution,  stood  in  the 
greatest  awe  of  his  imperious  uncle. 

King  Leopold's  affection  for  his  successor  might, 
perhaps,  be  better  described  as  detestation.  Out- 
wardly most  courteous  to  the  Prince,  he  was  in 
private  abnormally  strict  with  him.  It  is  no 
wonder  Prince  Albert  looked  and  acted  as  a  boy, 
ut 
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for  he  was  treated  as  one.  He  dared  not  go  any- 
where, or  attend  any  function,  without  King 
I-eopolds  permission,  and  King  Leopold's  per- 
mission was  more  often  refused  than  granted. 

Until  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  in  1891 
Fnnce  Albert  had  no  expectation  of  succeeding 
to  the  throne.    In  that  year  a  tragedy  robbed  the 
Hfouse  of  Flanders  of  its  eldest  son.    Up  to  then 
Pnnce  Albert  had  led  the  ordinary  Hfe  of  continental 
pnncelmgs.    He   was   educated    in    part   at   the 
Military  school,  in  part  by  private  tutors,   but 
without  any  training  in  the  difficult  art  of  kingship. 
He  IS,  or  seems  to  be,  the  most  conscientious  of 
men.    The  moment  he  found  himself  heir  to  the 
throne  he  set  to  work  to  improve  what  he  con- 
sidered his  imperfect  education.    Daily  he  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Baron  Lambermont,  Belgium's  great 
diplomatist,  and  learned  the  secrets  of  diplomacy 
from    him.    A    Liberal   professor,    head    of    the 
Sociological  Institute  established  by  the  millionaire 
aojvay,  gave  him  lessons  in   political  economy. 
When  he  found  people  hinted  he  was  allowiiut 
himself  to  be  over-influenced  by  the  Liberals,  he 
added  to  his  tutors  two  clergymen,  one  a  Dominican, 
the  other  a  Jesuit  author  who  wrote  the  severest 
criticism  of  King  Leopold's  Congo  work.     The 
Catholic  instructors  did  not  make  as  much  parade 
as  the  Liberals  did  of  their  work  with  the  Prince 
and  It  was  generaUy  believed  that  he  was  wholly 
Liberal.    This  was  far  from  being  the  fact. 

King  Leopold  died  in  an  outbuilding  of  his 
chateau  of  Laeken,  which  he  had  stripped  as  bare 
as  he  could  in  his  desire  to  leave  nothing  to  his 
offending  daughters,   who,   according  to  Belgian 
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law,  were  his  heirs.    He  left  directions  that  his 
funeral  should  be  of  the  simplest.    King  Albert 
disregarded    these     directions.       The     funeral    of 
Leopold  II  was  magnificent.    The  courts  of  Europe, 
to  which  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  lie  had 
been  a  stranger,  sent  their  princes  to  it.     The  same 
princes  attended  the  State  Entry  of  King  Albert 
to  Brussels,  on  the  28rd  of  December,  1909.     The 
entry  was  also  magnificent,  and  no  disagreeable 
incident  marked  the  day.     Brussels  was  crowded 
with   sightseers,   amongst   whom    no   voices   were 
raised  except  to  cheer.     The  new  King  bore  himself 
well  in  the  antiquated  uniform  of  a  Belgian  General, 
such   as   his   grandfather,   the   first   King   of  the 
Belgians,  and   King  Leopold   II   wore,   on  their 
entries,  and  at  the  openings  of  the  Belgian  Parlia- 
ment.    He  still  seemed  timid,  and  he  still  blush^, 
but  manhness  shone  out  under  his  blushes.     He  did 
not   pronounce   as  grandiose  a   harangue  to   the 
Chambers  as  Leopold  II  had  done  on  his  accession, 
but  what  he  said  produced  the  best  effect.     Special 
note  was  taken  of,  and  special  pleasure  was  found 
in,  his  reference  to  art  and  literature,  which  he 
declared  should   be   protected.    In   the  previous 
reign   financiers,   rather  than   artists   or   men   of 
letters,  had  the  protection  of  the  throne,  and  sur- 
rounded the  King.    Yet  Belgium  is  still  a  land  of 
artists,  the  fatherland  of  great  writers. 

King  Albert,  as  King  Leopold  II  before  him 
always  did,  meant  what  he  said.  He  has  abeady 
given  sohd  proofs  of  his  interest  in  art,  and  his 
intention  to  advance  the  interest  of  artists,  and  he 
has  done  the  same  with  regard  to  literature. 

That  he  should  speak  of,  and  practise  philan- 
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thropy    every  one  knew.     Both  he  and  his  wife. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  bom  Duchess  in  Bavaria,  have 
made  a  fad  of  philanthropy.    The  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  is  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Duke  Cari 
Iheodore  who  won  renown  as  an  oculist,  and  per- 
formed many  hundred  successful  operations  on  the 
poor.    She  mterests  herself  especially  in  the  sick 
and  weakly  of  the  poorer  classes;   has  estabhshed 
hospitals   and   pharmacies   for   them,    and    made 
provisions   for  sending  poor  children   for  yearly 
visits  to  the  seaside.     She  is  loved  by  the  Mople. 
and  does  all  that  can  be  done  by  a  kindly  heart 
to  court  their  love.    She  is  not  yet  greatly  loved 
by  the  nobility.    The  great  Belgian  families,  Ligne, 
Ajenberg,  M^rode,  and  others,  resented  the  marriajte 
of  Prmce  Albert  w-th  a  Bavarian  Princess,  of  a  line 
not    in    direct   succession   to   the   throne.    They 
thought  their  own  ranks  as  good,  and  resented 
their  families   being  passed   over.     Moreover  the 
Queen  is  small  and  slight.     She  did  not,  in  their 
opmion,   look  the  queenly  part;    but  tht;y  were 
wrong;    from  the  first  she  has  both  looked  it  and 
acted  It.     When  King  Albert  opened  the  Parlia- 
mentary   session    of    1911.  the    Socialists  created 
disgraceful  and  useless  scenes  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  Chamber,  yelling  out  demands  for  Universal 
Suffra^,  and  flinging  bits  of  paper  on  which  their 
demand  was  printed  at  the  horses  of  the  Queen's 
carnage,  at  the  head  of  the  King's  charger,  and.  in 
the  Chamber    m  the  face  of  the  King  himself, 
rhe  Queen,  who  was  accompanied  by  her  two  sons. 

«nH  *K^"^f  °*  ^™'^"*  ""^^  C"*"**  °^  Flanders 
and  the  King's  mother,  the  Countess  of  Flanders 
bore  herself  royaUy.  and  looked  admirable  on  that 
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trying  day.  Though  the  Socialists  pelted  her  with 
their  papers,  she  kept  the  windows  of  her  carriage 
open.  Though  Socialists  in  the  Chamber  screamed 
with  rage  when  some  one  had  the  daring  to  cry  out 
in  Flemish  "  Long  live  the  Queen,"  she  never 
blenched  or  ceased  to  smile.  It  was  not  fear  of 
what  happened,  or  might  happen  that  caused  the 
illness  from  which  the  Queen  suffered  shortly  after  : 
it  was  fatigue.  King  Albert,  in  his  zeal  as  one 
newly  come  to  the  throne,  performed  all  his 
functions  during  the  period  of  the  Brussels  Exhibi- 
tion of  1910  with  excessive  thoroughness.  In 
every  exhibition  he  visited,  and  there  were  dozens 
of  exhibitions,  besides  the  great  exhibition  itself, 
he  paused  at  every  stand,  examined  every  work  of 
art,  spoke  to  every  aHist.  At  every  exhibition, 
for  hours  he  led  a  weary  train  of  diplomatists  and 
distinguished  visitors  from  gallery  to  gallery— and 
he  was  generally  accompanied  by  the  Queen. 

King  Albert,  in  seeking  to  perform  his  duty, 
treats  the  leaders  of  every  party  with  equal 
courtesy.  He  allows  it  to  be  thought  he  leans 
towards  democracy.  It  was  remarked  when  he 
opened  the  Parliament  of  1911  that  he  did  not 
assume  his  hat  when  reading  his  speech  from  the 
throne.  He  shows  himself  affable  to  such  Socialists 
as  their  official  position  place  in  his  path;  and 
iriten  the  German  Emperor  came  to  Brussels,  the 
chief  members  of  the  Liberal  party  were  presented 
to  him  by  King  Albert  at  the  gala  representation 
at  the  opera  house.  The  King's  desire  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes  is  real.  Unlike  King  Leopold  II,  he  does 
not  look  on  men  merely  as  tools.    He  takes  a 
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human  interest  in  their  lives.    He  is  the  areat 
imtron  of  the  flsher  folk  and  sailors.    HU  d^^^ 

being  fuU  of  the  pnde  of  the  Coburgs.    If  he  re- 
main* uncovered  when  he  addresses  the  Chambers 

Of  his  predecessor,  and  ceremony  more  splendid. 

weSil^lT  '"■"'u''^"  *''°"«''*  K'»8  Albert  a 
weakling,  because  he  held  his  place  biding  his  time 

!^d^^"^  "!!"^  ^''  ""^'^  -i^^-d.  -e«  sp^"; 
undeceived  when  he  came  to  the  throne.    Kng 

who  had  been  in  King  Leopold's  service;  from  the 
highest  a,urt  official  to  the  lowest  groom, Twere 
dmm^ed    wRh    fitting    recompens"    Those    wh^ 

in  th^T  ;  T'^  P^moted  to  fill  the  chief  places 
■n  the  Royal  household.  They  were  men  well 
chosen,  drawn  from  each  class  and  partyTc^paWe 
of  keeping  the  King  informed  of  the  rtate'^of  pS  c 
W.  and  of  the  real  needs  and  desi  Jo^i  tLe 

as^rt  wri*'™^^"«  ^'^'*  *^'t  '^'«^»  «^ed  to 

^TinLT"".- ""  *•*"  u ''""*'°"  °'  t''^  Government 
was  in  connection  with  the  ever  thorny  question 
o  education  The  Catholics  had  for  ye,^  ^^ 
.11  content  with  the  existing  law.  King  Altert  w^ 
eh  nlT  7  *'^  *•>--.  before  they'plJSdl^ 
wTmJ    •  ^''°;j;?'=«fent  of  the  coming  change 
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"  It  ii  to  the  father  of  the  family  the  right  be- 
longs of  watching  over  the  education  and  instruc- 
tion of  his  child,  of  choosing  freely  and  with  full 
independence  the  school  to  which  he  will  confide  it. 

"  My  Government  will  propose  measures  to  you 
for  the  efficacious  guarantee  of  this  imprescriptible 
right." 

The  new  Education  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Chamber  on  the  14th  of  March,  1911,  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  M.  SchoUaert.  It  made  education  obli- 
gatory, but  proposed  no  other  penalty  for  those 
who  did  not  send  their  children  to  school  than  that 
of  holding  them  up  to  public  obliquy,'  and,  in  order 
that  every  parent  might  freely  choose  what  school 
he  wished  for  his  children,  it  proposed  the  issuing 
of  tickets,  or  "  Bons  Scolaires,"  to  parents  for  each 
of  those  children.  These  tickets  handed  to  the 
schoolmaster  would  entitle  him  to  payment  for 
each  child  of  a  sum  varying  from  thirty-two  to 
thirty-six  francs  according  to  the  locality  in  country 
or  town  in  which  the  school  was  situated,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  actual  cost 
of  primary  education,  which  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
francs  a  year.  Private  schools  subject  to  State 
supervision  were  to  be  entitled  to  accept  the  "  bons 
Scolaires."  The  difference  between  the  actual 
cost  of  education  and  the  sum  paid  by  the  State 
was  to  have  been  borne  by  communes,  committees, 
or  private  individuals  who  owned  the  schools. 

'  A  clause  in  the  Bill  which  forbade  the  ami  nent  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  would  be  su  lent,  iu 
tramei'j  held,  to  cause  parents  to  compel  their  children  to 
attend  school. 
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The  rules  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  require  Bills 
to  be  reported  on  by  Standing  Commtoe^s  "r 
SeeUons.  before  being  debated  on  in  the  CI  ambe/ 
The  Committees  are  chosen  by  ballot,  an^tl.e 
chance  of  the  ballot  gave  the  Liberals  and  Te  alis  s 
majonties  in  the  Sections  in  1911.     Thesrpar  e' 

from  bemg  laid  before  the  Chamber,  while  thev 

rAinst  th?nn'"*    "    ?"°^'"«-     ^he    complaints 
agamst  the  Bill  were  brought  to  the  King's  ears 
by  members  of  his  entourage,  who  decU^d  t"" 
Government  would  fall  if  it%ressed  on  S/^s 
measun,     Thereupon  the  King%ook  coun^l  wi 
the  President  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Cooreman  Tnd 
separately,   with   Messrs.   Beernaert  anTwoest- 
members  of  the  Catholic  party,  who.  having  1  eld 
office    m    previous    Governments,   w^re   Ibl!  S 

o7S  *°  h""""  ''"'  ^'''^*'"«  Government.  No"' 
of  STpY^^A^P'"'""  ^'"«  ^^"^  ^''ked  approv^ 
of  the  Bill.  One  of  them.  M.  Woest.  decked  ^^ 
mtention  of  openly  opposing  it  in  th^  ChZb^rT 

■n  framing  th.  Mu^Uo  U*^f  .^'^'"''^'^u^VL''^*"™™'*' 
fromofflct-by  WLeo3d  11  1^  1»«*.  and  had  bctn  driven 
policy.     Tho^Lrf,  tTTni"'  ^'*""'  "'  his  ultra-reactionary 

equal  to  tho»c  grantSS  o«SL   "«>:^'Bc'?' schools  subsidies 

"  the  suK.  p.§  '^^7^^'::^^-^-^-"^ii^i 
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Having  fully  informed  hitniiclf  of  the  opiniont> 
of  the  critics  and  opponents  of  the  Government, 
the  King  sent  for  the  Prime  Minister  and  gave  him 
lo  understand  that  in  hit;  opinion  the  Bill,  impossible 
to  pass,  should  be  dropped.  M.  SchoUaert,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  obeyed  the  Royal  injunction. 
He  withdrew  his  Bill  and  resigned  office;  being 
succeeded  by  the  Baron  de  Broqueville. 

In  this  instance  King  Albert  showed  the  spirit 
of  mastery,  the  determination  to  dictate  to  the 
Government  which  his  predecessors,  King  Leopold  I 
and  King  Leopold  II  had  shown. 

The  King's  action  made  the  Cathohcs  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  indignant.  Until  he  interposed  in 
the  Education  Question,  every  CathoUc  in  Belgium 
lauded  him;  the  moment  he  interposed  to  force 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  the  Catholics  united  in 
decrying  him,  and  belitthng  all  his  actions.  The 
strength  he  showed  in  dictating  to  the  Prime 
l^Iinister  was  weakness,  they  declared.  The  King, 
they  whispered,  was  as  frightened  by  the  red  flag 
of  the  Socialists  as  a  bird  might  be  by  a  scui'e- 
crow. 

All  this  was  the  grumbling  of  a  disappointed 
party.  The  King  showed  strength,  not  weakness. 
He  was  fully  within  his  right  as  a  Constitutional 
ruler  in  consulting  the  politicians  whose  advice  he 
sought.  He  followed  a  custom  estabUshed  in 
other  continental  countries,  notably  in  France, 
in  consulting  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  and 
the  others  he  consulted  were  Ministers  d'Etat,  or 

their  full  expenses,  it  should  have  the  power  to  regulate  their 
teaching;  a  dangerous  power  in  a  State  whose  Government 
might  one  day  (aS  into  the  hands  of  Liberals  or  Socialists. 
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Sl^K'r^''--''  -titled    then,  to 

ATthliJtZr  T.tTj  ""  ^""^  -"= 

^'«r  by  a  dramatic  action  "rthCatTT"*'"'"'''-" 
Chamber,  that  M.  VVocst  «,„.*?    '^""'"''cs  <n  the 
their  party  who  ^p^^  ^TcF  .'  "^^  ""''"»«'  "' 
The  elections  whichT^  u    ,  *"'"<"'tion  Bill. 

proved  unmistL'aty'tK'tSl^^CaU  "i""  ''''  ''^ 
the  country  with  it «  Catholic  party  had 

led  to  believe  was  a  ^is^I'^*'""!"  ^^at  he  was 
determined  to  inter^  '^rS  T  "^  h"  ^'"«' 
he  considered  interJos^tinn  n  !.^  ,'"  '^'^'^''t  '^hen 
e°^-  The  lending  h?  ''"''  ^"^  "'^  P^°P'e's 
approached  him  swidhU  7- *°  ""  *'""*  ^^o 
the  people's  will.  *""  '^^""^  to  be  guided  by 

the^'Sfe  whoCijP:7/,„^™Wes  i„  secret, 
King.     King  Albert  is  the  „    *    '^'^Z  "P''"'*!  the 
has  sat  on  the  Th«,ne  of  Tf.^^"^'  ^"«  ^h" 
know  he  is  lesorZ  tn     ^  *^'"'"-    "'''  ""bjects 
Already  he  ifTSmed  '^TkTpet,  ^'J'"'^- 
It  IS  not  vain  ponularitv  1,„         .    :*"?!««   King." 
'welfare  of  theTop  e      tL^'^''  '°''  ''"*  '^'  "^"l 
porters  of  the  strike  of'  ,0,0    °''8«'"=en.  and  sup- 
Albert  to  play  thdr  L  "    ^°  '^""^^'^  °n  Kinp 
No  Coburgf  and  noneT'.*^""'"'^  '""''t  falseh"^ 
Jf.  and  none  m  whom  the  blood  of  the 
..' Baron de BiYu,.,„.,;ii.  .■  "'^ 


---I  announced 

of  i,"-^","','-/"<ii"ce  an  Education  nnT °  »~"cy.  and  declared 

"' '?■  S'^hollaert  into  the  ncil?  P.  >'  ^""^  ""«  "  "hrt 
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HapsburgB  flows,  is  a  coward.  For  the  people  the 
King  faced  the  mob.  Af  hi»  grandfather  had  lo 
often  tried  he  sought  to  bring  about  a  union,  or, 
at  least,  a  coalition  of  parties  to  settle  questions 
on  the  broad  lines  of  which  all  are,  in  reality,  in 
accord ;  but  when  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that  on 
other,  and  equally  great  questions  no  union  was 
possible,  he  ceased  to  insist,  and  consented  to 
nominate  as  head  of  the  Government,  Baron  de 
Broqueville,  whose  pohcy  was  that  of  SchoUaert. 
When  the  political  strike  of  the  Soc'  lisU  took 
place  in  April  1918,  efforts  were  made  a  draw  the 
King  into  the  dispute,  and  his  name  was  used  by 
those  who  sought  to  overturn  the  Government, 
but  these  efforts  were  without  avail.  Politicians* 
spite  is  a  fit  pendant  to  the  people's  love.  Belgium 
has  a  King  who  inclines  to  no  party,  is  swayed  by 
no  clique,  but,  with  even  mind,  seeks  ever  the 
advancement  of  his  people  and  his  country's  good. 


CHAPTFR  X 

AORICULTURK 

covered    by    market   gardens    and    vineries      T^ 

oHll„r"?heTrot"  '^'f^  ^^^^s^ 
l.Jt  \.      "*  P"*"**  8""»«d  by  it  have  enabled 

la,«e  numbers  of  cultivators  to%ake  advanta^ 

term,  to  "J"  ''°'''""™'*  •^"*""'«^'  -''.  »"  e"  J 
Sote  Th^r""  P~P"''t°"  °^  houses  and  smal^ 
th.  i"  J  fu  P'°P"«t°«hip  has  fixed  firmly  on 
for^Jr?  *^°"«"«J'''  ^ho,  without  it.  w™  d  ^ 
lll^h'?J**'  *°  *^  ^^^^  *°  ^"^  their  living 
reS  '"'''''"«1  «■•«  the  rule  in  Belgium ;  but  untfi 
recently  ownership,  or  the  fixed  tenur^  of  siha 

of  the  holders  of  smaU  andmedium  si^  farms  hav" 
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no  leases;   they  hold  their  farms  on  verbal  agree- 
ments, tacitly  renewed,  but  liable,  every  year,  to  be 
ended  without  notice  on  the  part  of  the  landlords. 
There    are    four    categories    of    landowners    in 
Belgium  :— the  State,  Communes,  and  Public  Estab- 
lishments, great  landowners;    bourgeois  families; 
and  peasant  proprietors.     In  the  census  of  1911  the 
State  was  returned  as  possessing  61,880  acres  of 
forest  land,  chiefly  in   the   provinces  of  Luxem- 
bourg,  Li6ge,  and  Brabant,  and   16,900  acres  of 
uncultivated    land,    the    camp    of    Beverloo,    the 
Polygone  of  Brasschaet,  the  alluvion  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  fanges  of  the  Hertogenwald  forest,  and  the 
dunes.    The  ownership  of  the  communes  has  been 
greatly   decreased   by   the   law,    passed   in    1847, 
making  it  possible  to  obhge  communes  to  sell  their 
uncultivated  lands.     In  1910  the  communes  pos- 
sessed no  more  than  102,777  acres  of  uncultivated 
land,  situated  chiefly  in  th«-  rrovinces  of  Limbourg, 
Luxembourg,  and  Antwerj       The  census  of  1910 
gave,  in  addition,  as  property  of  the  communes, 
424,435  acres  of  wood,  the  greater  part  situated 
in  Luxembourg,  Namur  and  Liige.     Certain  hos- 
pitals and  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  were  also  re- 
turned as  large  landowners,  the  hospitals  of  Ghent, 
for  example,  owners  of  9,468  acres,  and  hospitals 
of  Bruges,  Brussels,  and  Toumai. 

No  definition  exists  of  what  is  large  or  small 
proprietorship.  What  would  scarcely  be  looked 
on  as  a  medium-sized  property  in  East  Prussia, 
would  be  considered  a  large  one  in  Belgium,  where 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  seems  a  large  property. 
The  statistical  returns  of  the  Belgian  Government 
are  silent  regarding  the  number  of  great  landlords. 
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In  1900  Emile  Vandervelde.  leader  of  the  Socialists, 
published  a  return  founded  on  a  search  in  the  State 
Records,  made  at  different  dates  in  various  pro- 
vinces.    The   return   showed    that    no    significant 
change  in  the  number  or  extent  of  large  holdings 
had  taken  place.    According  to  it  there  existed 
in  1844-45,  1,787  ownerships   of    more   than    250 
acres,  representing  a  total  ownership  of  950  000 
acres,  and    in    1898-99,  1,749    ownerships    repre- 
senting property  of  978,000  acres.     The  Socialist 
inquirer  concluded    from    his    investigations   that 
large  properties  were  cut  up  for  building  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  that  in  districts  farther 
removed,  but  still  under  the  direct  influence  of  tJio 
towns,    concentrations    of    property    took    place: 
while  the  division  of  large  properties  took  pkce  in 
the  districts  removed  from  the  influence  of  large 
towns,  the  law  requiring  the  splitting  up  of  property 
amongst  heirs  not  being  counteracted  by  purchases 
in    these   districts.     Small    properties   as    well    as 
those  of  medium  size  arc  lield  by  bourgeois  families. 
The  Belgian  bourgeois  buys  land  for  an  investment, 
and  lets  it  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  current  rate 
of  interest  on  the  purchase  money. 

In  some  regions  there  are  many  old  farmers, 
landowners,  wlio,  because  labour  is  scarce,  let 
portions  of  their  land,  and  themselves  cultivate 
small  parcels  which  they  retain  in  their  own  hands. 
The  fact  that  the  social  influence  of  this  class  of 
owners  depends  on  the  extent  of  their  properties 
accounts  for  land  being  retained  which  its  owners 
are  obliged  to  mortgage,  or  let.  The  number  of 
peasant  proprietors  who  themselves  cultivate  all 
the  land  they  own  is  not  as  large,  in  proportion,  in 
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Belgium  as  in  France  and  Germany.     It  is  lessening. 
The  Belgian  law  of  succession  is  a  cause  of  this. 
The  peasant  prc^rietor  does  not  abandon  his  calling 
willingly.     A  small  farm  cannot  be  divided  equally 
between  the  children  of  its  owner,  as  the  law  re- 
quires.    When  partition  is  not  possible,  the  property 
is  offered  for  sale.     It  is  generally  purchased  by 
one  of  the  family,  who  places  himself  heavily  in 
debt  to   pay   off   his   brothers   and   sisters.     The 
property  thus  bought  is  mortgaged,  and,  often,  in 
the   end   the   mortgagee   becomes   the   proprietor. 
In  a  country  such  as  Belgium,  where  large  families 
are   the  rule,  the  law  of  succession  entaihng  the 
division  of  properties  inevitably  leads  to  this  result. 
Tlie  fact  that  where  such  a  law  is  in  force  so  many 
peasant   jwoprietors   manage   to   exist   as  ace   still 
found  in  the  country,  is  due  partly  to  the  clteapness 
of  land  in  the  less  populous  districts,  which  enables 
peasant*  to  buy  in  their   paternal   farms  without 
having  to  expend  over  much  capital,  partly  to  the 
measures  t^en  by  the  Gt)vernment  to  favour  the 
preservation  of  snuall  rural  holdings. 

In  his  mo»>graph  on  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  Belgiwi  since  1880,  Emile  Vliebergh  recalls 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  populate  the  almost 
desert  eampinc,  which  extends  over  parts  of  the 
p»i,vinee»  of  Antwerp  and  Luxembourg,  with 
fainiei.  from  .)vererowde<l  Flanders.  The  lirst 
effort  *as  made  in  1840,  after  a  famine  in  Flanders 
eausid  by  the  failure  of  a  potato  crop.  The  effort 
<'«nsisted"  in  the  ei>nstruetion  of  twenty  small  farms, 
a  church  and  a  school,  together  with  new  roads,  and 
a  navigable  branch  of  the  canal  at  the  junction 
of  the   Scheldt   anil   the  Meuse.     Each   farm  con- 
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tained  a  hectare  (about,  two  acres  and  a  half)  of 
land  cleared  and  prepared  for   cultivation,  about 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  irrigated  land,  and  about 
seven  and  a  half  acres  of  heather.    The  experi- 
ment was  not  a  success.    Sickness  discouraged  the 
colonists;     they   abandoned   the   farms,    and    re- 
turned to  their  native  districts.     Since  then  the 
Government  has  not  attempted  direct  intervention, 
but  has  framed  laws  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
and  the  preservation  of  small  properties.     In  certain 
districts  of  the  campine  peasant  proprietorship  has 
been  created  by  the  sale  to  the  inhabitants  of  small 
parceh  of  uncultivated   land,   by  the  Communal 
Councfc.     At  Genek,  in  tlie  Limbourg    campine. 
between  a  hundred  and  fifty  and  a  hundred  and 
Mxty  families  hav.  become  owners,  and  a  hundred 
of  these  families  obtain  sufficient  for  their  support 
from  their  farm  without  seeking  work  elsewhere. 
Seventy  years   ago,  Genek   was  cited   as  a   poor 
commune,  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  richest  villages 
m  the  Limbourg  campine.     The  example  of  one 
of  the  landowners  of  the  commune  is  typical  of 
Belgian  industry  and  success.     This  man,  a  farm 
servant,    was    penniless    when    he    married.     He 
borrowed  seventeen  francs  with  which  to  buy  bare 
necessities.     For  years  he  continued  to  work  daily 
for  large  fanners.     In  the  mornings  he  cleared  furze 
and  reclaimed  his  own  plot.     When  he  died,  thirty 
years  after  his  marriage,  he  owned  a  farm  on  which 
he  had  two  horses,  the  maximum  for  the  ordinary 
farm*  of  the  district,  and  twenty  head  of  cattle. 
In  Genek,  the  small  farmers  join  together,  to  buy 
properties  offered  for  sale,  which  they  parcel  out 
into  as  many  as  ninety  lots,  and  distribute  amongst 
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themselves,  withdrawing  or  borrowing  for  the 
purchase  sums  of  money,  amounting  to  as  mu<^  as 
thirty  thousand  francs,  from  the  k)c«I  toan  and 
savings  bank  they  have  estabhshed  on  the  Raiffein- 
sen  system. 

Four  million  nine  hundred  a»td  seventy-two 
thousand  acres  arc  under  cultivatio.i.  Calculating 
their  avei  ,j-  value  at  from  three  to  four  thousand 
francs  a  hectare  (fro«i  £48  to  SS-i  an  acre),  taking 
into  RCv  mt  the  capital  engaged  in  rural  construc- 
ti*>ns,  as  well  as  in  the  exploitation  of  the  farms,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  Belgian  agricul- 
ture is  four  hundretl  million  pounds  sterling,  and 
its  annual  product  worth  eight  million  pounds. 

Till-  Belgian  Government  has  succeeded  in  adopt- 
ing its  legislative  and  administrative  system  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  whose  comparatively  im- 
mense population  makes  ceaseless  labour  and 
intense  esltivation  a  necessity. 

The    Belgian    possesses    energy    and    initiative, 

tem|H'red  by  almost  excessive  prudence.     He  has 

a  passion  tor  liberty,  and  does  not  readily  support 

the  intervention  of  the  State.     Yet,  the  State  Iihs 

intervened    successfully    for   the    development    <if 

agriculture,    by    means   of   prizes,    subsidies,    and 

indemnities ;  this  is  described  in  Belgium  as  interior 

protection.     Protection  against  foreign  competitors 

is  more  openly  given.     To  that  the  Belgian  farmers 

make  no  objection ;   it  keeps  up  the  price  of  enttli 

and  farm  produce.' 

'  I  might  have  added  in  the  text,  "  and  lend"!  to  continual 
outcries  in  the  towns  at  the  high  price  of  meat,  butter,  etc.," 
but  then  a  (iigri'ssi<tn  on  the  tariff  question  would  have  been 
nceesson*.  Sufticc  to  say  Belgium  is  to-day  a  semi-protee- 
tionist  eouiitrv. 
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tural  a  few  years  ago  are  now  black  with  theTX 

standing  the  science  and  cnerin.  wifh  „i-  u^  • 
pursued    and  the  intense'SodT 'he^'u^g:' ,!? 
wh,ch  draws  large  profits  from  small  mo«d^  of 

and  commercial  occupations  are  1,757  489     m  f  hi 
whole  population  of  the  country  18  7jare"ret?med 
as  being  employed  in  agrieulture  at  the  oS 
.me  whereas  24-98  were  returned  as  being  LpToyed 
m  the  pursuit  m  1846.     Of  the  agricultuTsts  !t 
Mng^rmL!""^  ''■''  ^'  --•  -  --"  " 
Machinery    has    not    introduced    as    notice. hie 
P^rh^'"  .T    agriculture    as    in    other    industries 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  change  in  Bel2n 
arms  ,s  the  disappearance  of  fallow  gromuifc 
usage  of  manure  has  abolished  what  ITssuppoIed 
to  be  the  necessity  of  allowing  land  to  lie  idlcTr  a 
■me  to  rest  itself.     The  fall  i„  prices  incr^a  ed    he 

I'       tne  time  of  the  war  in  1912,  and  now 
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of  growers  in  the  United  States,  but  that  of  oats 
and  rye,  used  almost  exclusively  for  cattle  feeding, 
has  increased.  A  fall  in  prices  and  a  series  of  bad 
harvests  between  1870  and  1880  obliged  the  farmers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  cattle  raising,  to  which 
they  previously  attached  secondary  importance, 
even  going  to  the  length  of  looking  on  cattle  as  evils 
necessary  for  the  production  of  manure.  The  dairy 
industry  was  considered,  up  to  that  period,  as  of 
small  value.  To-day,  in  certain  regions,  agricul- 
tural farms  are  kept  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  food  for  cattle,  and  the  annual  value  of 
the  milk  produced  is  £16,089,000,  while  the  earn- 
ings of  the  co-operative  creameries  amount  to 
£l,600,000.> 

The  success  of  the  Belgian  creameries  is  due  to 
the  Government.  The  changes  in  the  manner  of 
handling  milk  and  manufacturing  butter  made  in 
Denmark  and  other  countries  passed  almost  un- 
perceived  by  Belgian  farmers  until,  in  1888,  the 
Government  determined  to  spread  technical  in- 
struction throughout  the  farming  districts  in  such 
a  manner  that  continued  ignorance  on  the  people's 
part  would  be  impossible.  Itinerant  teachers  were 
appointed  who  brought  their  lessons  to  the  homes 
of  the  farm  girls  who  had  neitlier  time  nor  means  to 
frequent  ordinary  agricultural  schools.     Immediate 

'  In  considering  these,  and  all  other  figures  relating  to 
agriciiltiite  in  Belgium,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  out  oJ 
the  7,277,440  acres  which  the  Belgian  kingdom  contains 
only  4,288,350  are  under  cultivation,  excluding  forests,  parks, 
nurseries,  vineries,  and  waste  land.  The  number  of  homed 
cattle  kept  in  the  country,  1,421,000,  is  out  of  prooortion 
with  the  extent  of  grass  land.  Cows  are  most  frequently  stall 
fed. 
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trwisformation  of  the  dairy  indu.try  was  the  result. 
Before  long  there  were  2.400    cream    separators 
working  ,n  the  country.    The  official  action  of  the 
Catholic   Government   in   appointing  agricultural 
mstmctors  was  coincident  with  the  great  movement 
of  the  Catholic  party  for  the  formation  of  aaricul- 
if-  u'''?:"'^/**''"'  societies,  to  the  development  of 
Which  the  farming  class  owes  much  of  its  nros- 
perity.  and  the  Catholic  party  its  political  power, 
t  M-  .  *?  .''=*^"'»t'°°   o'   Catholic  societies    was 
cstabhshed    in    Belgium    in    1867;     but    the    co- 
operative  movement   did   not    bcx-ome   important 
until  the  Boerenbond.  greatest     f  the  agricultural 
organizations,  was  established  in  1890.     In  August 
of  that  year  tho  founders  of  the  bond  issued  a 
manifesto   announcing   that    it   assumed   a   triple 
mission  :    the  defence  of  the  religious,  moral,  and 
material  interests  of  the  peasants;   the  improve- 
ment of  agrarian  legislation;   and  the  co-opcTative 
organization  of  agriculture. 

By  mcHns  of  a  central  committee  the  Boerenbond 
purchases  raw  material  for  those  affiliated,  but 
without  obliging  its  members  to  maintain  a  general 
storehouse  or  furnish  a  common  capital.  U  gives 
all  who  apply  to  it  free  information  reganling 
prices  and  qualities,  and  obtains  for  ite  members 
analyses  of  stuffs  which  it  forwards  to  the  labora- 
t^ies  of  the  State.  It  has  established  in  the  guilds 
afflhated  t,  ,t,  over  tw»  hundred  mutual  societies 
for  insurance  against  loss  by  the  mortahty  of 
cattle;  it  provides  its  members  with  the  means  of 
eaecting  ftre  insurance  at  reduced  rates;  it  has 
obtained  the  enactment  of  several  useful  laws ;  and, 
What  Its  founders  look  on  as  the  greatest  of  their 
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achievements,  it  has  spread  Raiffeinsen  banks  over 
the  country.  There  are  at  present  1,287  agricul- 
tural co-operative  societies  formed  on  the  lines 
of  the  Boerenbond  in  the  country,  with  78,9S1 
members,  the  annual  purchases  of  which  exceed 
£780,800. 

The  Raiffeinsen  banks  were  introduced  into 
Belgium  by  the  Abb6  Mellaerts  in  1892.  These 
banks  are  primarily  intended  to  provide  financial 
aid  to  small  farmers  and  cultivators  to  whom 
ordinary  banking  establishments  would  not  make 
advances,  either  because  they  have  no  security  to 
offer,  or  require  loans  too  small  to  be  worth  deaUng 
with.  The  banks  consist  of  a  number  of  local 
branches  grouped  around  a  central  body,  each  of 
which  local  branches  acts  distinctly  for  itself. 
The  operations  of  each  branch  are  restrained  to  a 
small  sphere  of  action,  a  village,  a  hamlet,  or  a 
parish,  and,  while  the  responsibility  of  members  of 
each  branch  is  unlimited  for  the  debts  of  that 
branch,  it  does  not  extend  beyond  these  debts. 
In  this  responsibility,  hmited  to  each  member's  own 
district,  but  unlimited  for  the  transactions  carried 
on  ir  that  district,  Ues  the  strength  of  the  Raiffein- 
sen banks.  There  are  697  of  these  banks  in  Bel- 
gium affiliated  to  a  central  association.  The  central 
association  receives  the  money  of  the  branches 
on  deposit,  and  acts  as  intermediary  between  them 
and  the  State  Savings  Bank,  which  the  legislature 
placed  at  the  head  of  all  these  banks  with  author- 
ization to  advance  them  money  at  three  and  a 
quarter  per  cent.,  and  to  accept  their  surplus  fimds 
on  deposit  at  three  per  cent.  These  banks  have 
28,000   members.     Their   capital,    paid   up    and 
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n.ak:7eti;Tit''''''""'  -"  '^^  '--  they 

the  Catholic  Pai^y    the  i  w^'T"'^"'  ^'='''«e«  of 
««^icultur8l  labowm  found  .?'''^"*°'^  "»^  the 
Pfoved  continually  Turi„rthe   "V'  '°"*"°''  ''"■ 
nineteenth  century    and   finrf    f    ^.V^^'  °*  the 
Nevertheless  their  Situation        '*   '*'"   'mP'oving. 
on  paper,  may  wel   seemT  "'^- """''  **'  ^«t  out 
cannot  "nders'^and  how  ^T  c^'r*°  '''°''  ^^o 
i'ves  of  ceaseless  toil  for  ev«  onTh    "'"  "°"*""ted 
ation.    To  observers  who  Z       ^  '"''^''  °^  *tarv- 
^urface   there  must  appear  amn    ""'  '^^^'''^   the 

md^ationoftheSoeiEleadSaTtT   '°^  ^''^ 
or  Flanders  who   tl.pc»  c„  •  ,.  "*'^at  the  peasants 

down-trodden  lltrth%"1f  'f'^'  ^'^  *»«"' 
slavery,  and  cannot  l^xJuLtr*  '■^'''="  t^eir 
to  revolt.  Belgiun,  imm  ,  '""™"'-,  much  less 
active,  most  inSrio.?,^  !f'^  "*'*'•  ""ceasingly 
-ages  and  Jend  ngToil  1 "  ,"  -^"^  °*  ^'"»" 
countries  lift  their  h^ndswith^  "«"'*'  °*  "t^er 
budgets   of   the    Sl„  V    i    ""''**  ^^e  meagre 

scientists,comparingtt^a«r^"'"    ^^'«^» 
workers  at  home,  and  workers  o?th       "^  °*  ^'«'»" 
emigrate  to  lands  where  „«f  ■    f^  '*™^  '=''«^  -ho 
States,  for  instance^rr^  '« jarger-the  United 
Belgians  live  SgaVrt  ho^'^*^  '"*'**  that  the 
have   not   the   S   nfw       ""'''^  because  thev 
■nvestigators  find  ml         ?'"«  °ti,orwise.    Such 
f,  Vlielergh.  and  oS^rs^^ho^s^  "  '^'  ^^^^'^-"ts 
the  people's  situation   i,-  ^*^  his  views,  that 
They  arie  thlt  th^dal  of"""'"?'^  '""P^^^^- 
on  something  that  isTa^?!  „  r"  '""^'"^  to  exist 

-X  lessened   he.use^S\^SXr;C 
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existed  in  a  state  of  continual  starvation.  The 
improvement,  certainly,  is  scant  enough.  Taking 
his  examples  from  the  campinc,  because  that  is  the 
poorest  part  of  the  country,  Vliebergh  explains 
that  in  spite  of  some  modifications  made  by  the 
introduction  of  creameries,  the  work  remains  much 
as  it  was  seventy  years  ago,  but  the  food  is  better 
and  more  abundant.  Between  the  years  18S0  and 
1870,  he  says,  men  still  began  their  day's  work, 
fasting,  in  the  morning  at  four  and  five  o'clock  in 
the  summer,  and  did  not  breakfast  until  after  two  or 
three  hours  of  labour.  Breakfast  was  composed 
of  a  bowl  of  buckwheat  porridge  with  skim  milk, 
after  which  work  was  resumed  to  midday.  At 
dinner  there  was  soup  with  a  slice  of  rye  bread, 
potatoes,  and  sometimes  a  slice  of  bacon.  Between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  slice  of  bread  and  lard,  or  bread  and  thick  cream, 
and  in  the  evening  potatoes  and  buttermilk.  On 
Simday  mornings  the  bowl  of  porridge  was  some- 
times replaced  by  bread  and  butter  and  coffee, 
"  and  then  we  thought  it  was  a  feast,"  said  a 
reminiscent,  aged  man. 

In  winter  one  ate  only  three  times  a  day  :  in 
the  morning,  at  midday,  and  in  the  evening. 

Another  reminiscent  old  man  told  M.  Vliebergh 
a  story  from  which  the  sociologist  concludes  the 
people  were  not,  in  good  truth,  sufficiently  nourished 
in  the  last  generation  :  "  My  man  was  the  son  of  a 
shopkeeper,"  says  M.  Vlieberj^.  "  One  day  while 
he  still  attended  school,  his  mother  sent  him  to 
announce  to  the  fanners,  purveyors  of  the  shop, 
that  the  price  of  butter  was  raised  some  centimes 
the  pound.    This  good  news  was  received  with  so 
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much  enthusiasm  th»f  ^*^ 

find  nothing  ^Z^oott^tH^.T  '-™"  «>"ld 
shopkeeper,  than  .  .     ^bit  Jj  ^^^  the  son  of  the 

-u.h  in  the'"Co:!"!'£ti-r'^-^^^^^^ 
in  the  commune,,  he  added  'wh      "^^^  *""'  P^^o" 

"^enmg.    More  breld  is  L      ""^"'  ""d  in  the 
"ore  herrings,    b^  the  .        !!'  ""'^  '""'e  bacon 
•^d  the  gofl^er.  or  aftr^"''""'^  d^J^Oner-Iunll' 

«hgious  man,  nukes  thT^'  ^^^  c«npinois.  a 
^^  the  P;te7SLe  .nTaf^'  *\«  ''"'^  ^d 
""dday.  and  evening  reLst     u  ^'.  *''"  "°™inft 

s;"rira^!s?^^>^itr&i 

P'^vement.  n^y ''°p':;«::S''*''«*^»ding  the  im. 
labourers  in  the  L^ST^t  ""^  ««ricu]tu«»l 
"ounshed.  Mgr.  Wn  !L  "^  "°* ''"ffi«en% 
;^«hzed  this  when  hi  w^l  n^"  .^"^«^"'»  ^enato? 
<Jerioo.  He  undert<K,k?^.  '^  '"*  P^^^t  at  Tessen^ 
««««  of  herrinr^d  IT^T  ^""^  '^'  PopS- 

,  ^^^eas^ntT^Ser^f  ^^^"•'^^^' 
*eU  M  better  fed      Th!:  k  .   T**  '">w-a-days^ 
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earth  dug  out  in  making  them,  which  had  wooden 
chimneys,  and  were  without  windcws,  no  longer 
exist  as  human  dwellings  as  they  did  in  the  campine 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but 
there  still  exist  in  the  district  many  mud  huts 
covered  with  thatch,  with  earthen  floors,  in  which 
men  live  without  pure  air  and  without  light. 
These  'luts  are  being  gradually  replaced  by  houses 
built  .  brick,  often  with  tiled  roofs.  Their 
existance  is  not  due  to  the  impossibility  of  re- 
placing them  by  better  dwelling-houses,  for  the 
Government,  and  the  mutual  societies  which  exist 
everywhere  in  Belgium,  have  placed  means  within 
the  reach  of  even  the  lowest  paid  workmen  of 
building  and  owning  suitable  dwellings.  Their 
continuance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  mud  huts  are 
less  damp  than  brick  houses,  and  thatched  roofs 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  tiled 
roofs.  There  are,  however,  some  regions  in  which, 
in  spite  of  the  Government  and  the  efforts  of  the 
workmen's  dweUing  societies,  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  houses,  which  the  selfishness  of  landowners 
makes  it  impossible  to  overcome.  Owners  are 
known  to  pull  down  old  houses  and  refuse  to  build 
new  ones,  because  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  two  pounds  a  year  rent 
from  a  farm  labourer,  and  the  rent  paid  for  land  is 
higher  when  it  is  cleared  from  buildings. 

In  the  campine  districts  labourers'  wages  are 
on  an  average  1  franc  44  centimes  a  day,  without 
food,  or  84  centimes  with  food.  Elsewhere  in 
Belgium  wages  are  higher.  They  have  risen  every- 
where in  the  country  since  1846,  the  year  in  which 
full    statistical   returns   were    first   compiled   for 
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Be'snum.    In  i84e  for  all  n.i  ■ 

80  centimes  a  dT  S' l'?!^"'*"'  ^^'^  »  f"^ 
«  day  with  food;  for^o ° e„  f"^'  *""*  '''  """*™^'' 
f  day  without  Cr^^'V^^.''""' *"*'•'''«•»«'' 
^ood.    They  ave^^  now  ,  T"*"""'  *  '^"y  ^'th 

day  for  men,  without  f^^  and  ?T  ''  '''''*™''''  * 
a  day  with  food;  aud  toTv/nt      J  I™"°  ^^  "-'^"t'^es 

a  day.  without  fo^   and  rTn  V™""  ''^  •"="«'"-'' 
food.  ^'  °"d  74  centimes  a  day  with 

it/coml!t^„°^:™^^^^^^^  '^^  -port  of 

Working  Classes.  The  re.^^  ^  f'*,"**'""  °*  *»»« 
statement  that  "  the  mise?^  f  r""'"''"''  ^'^h  the 
ment  sufHeiently  got^TS  ^^  '^''"*  "^  """ri^h- 
of  habitations.  Uif unclean. fn^'f."*'  *^^  ^^  "*«*« 
forgetfulness  of  hyS  "h    ''',  ^^^  'gnorance  and 

all  sorts,  are  joinedTother.""'""''  ''^Privation  of 
ated  to  ruin  Ve  ;e;,t?a'     "*''7e^ 

of  the  working  cTasL  "  f '"'.If  **^^  ^^'^^^noe 
peasantry  of    the  m^'u    '" ,  ^^ose    years    the 

scribed  Their  eSsteS^ ""'*'"«  '^'^*"«t^  de- 
which  was  "potato  nil?  T^^'  ^^^  '^^'^^'^  of 
the  feast  the  Cl^C:^'  «^'»^'''  ''^^  -  all 

ffleals  before  their  I^h^  "°P*  ''"^^  '«d  great 

thinksitistoir^^^tS";:;"   u'^^^  ^-   ^''^"-S" 
;-ng  the  labourr^r^e^l^---^/^^^^^^^ 

iit^rircriiinuSf  fo'^  ^.^'^^  -*-„. 

he  undertaken  by*  bandTo  t'^'u''"''^  ^"'^^  *» 

fann  to  farm,  led  by  a  W J"'"  T''°  ^-^^^el  from 

'     a  by  a  foreman,  who  acts  at  once 
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as  spokesman  for  the  men  and  overseer  for  the 
employers.  At  least  flfty  thousand  Flemish 
labourers  penetrate  into  France,  central  and  nor- 
thern, every  year  for  the  harvest.  As  harvesters 
they  each  gain  as  much  as  forty  pounds.  Returned 
to  their  Flemish  firesides  with  the  money  intact 
in  their  pockets,  they  do  not  sit  idle  the  winter 
through.  They  turn  to  small  home  industries. 
There  are  many  villages  around  Alost  in  which  the 
whole  population,  male  and  'emale,  is  regularly 
employed  during  the  winter  making  lace.  The 
statistics  show  there  are  forty  tl.ousand  male  lace 
makers  in  the  country;  and,  an  in  many  other 
cases,  the  figures  under-estimate  the  total,  for  in 
the  statistics,  generally,  the  chief,  not  all  the 
occupations  of  the  people  are  counted,  and  a  man 
is  more  likely  to  return  himself  as  a  harvester,  or 
agricultural  labourer,  than  as  a  lace-maker. 

No  line  that  can  be  traced  divides  town  from 

country  in  Belgium.    There  are  no  villages,  broadly 

speaking,  that  are  purely  agricultural.    Men  who 

labour  in  the  towns  continue  to  reside  in  the  most 

distant  parts  of  the  coimtry,  rising  in  the  first 

hours  after  midnight  to  tramp  miles  along  dark 

roads  to  a  railway  station,  and  travel  thence  almost 

incredible  distances,  day  after  day,  by  train  to  their 

work.    These  are  the  workmen  whom  astonished 

tourists  see  sleeping  in  doorways  and  by  roadsides 

in  the  streets  and  suburbs  of   Brussels,  Antwerp. 

Ghent,  or  any  of  the  Belgian  cities  during  the  midday 

hour  of  rest,  and  snoring  in  the  evening,  their 

weary  bodies  piled  on  top  of  each  other,  on  the 

benches  and  floors  of  the  waiting-rooms  of  railway 
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•n^le  p<4.ible  by  cS  I°'t'"*".'°  ^^^  ^^^ 

It  is  not  avarice  burn"*^""  "''''«**• 
Beigian  fanner  r;;yt„?Wwl'''  """.*'  '"»''-  '"e 
actions  of  the  i^Zxv^.^^^i    ^he  generous 
«ufflcient  to  cha^L  fveVof?  ^''''L'''"*'  »«* 
tlieir  families  fronTmise-v I^       .^  'workmen  and 
^'^  of  sicknessVaZrST"  "?'"*"*•    I"  «'« 
gratuitous  help  from  the  ia.^""''J"'""y  there  is 
«kimmiIkforLtSorar?r;    ^''^ '"""er  gives 
to  the  labourers-  oftn  k      ^    "°**  *"«•"«  prite 
potato  gardeTt;  hf ^aSulT  *^"-  «-  of 
themselves  own  patches  oHa^"'  °'  u''"  '"*«'"«" 
and  children  cul^va^   o^  lu^^"^^""  'I"'"  ^^« 
goats    or  rabbits.    The  aa^^  f,^  *^*'y  ^^d  cows, 
largely  come  to  the  a^TtheT    '^r'««°»* 
They  procure  seeds  of  various  kin^  /    ".  '"bourers. 
;«    the    same    advant^eo„?  " /-"^  t''^ 'aboure,, 
man""*"  for  the  farmed      pj,     ""    'Chemical 
Pine  and  about  LouTaTn    tW      '^  '"  '""^  ''»'"• 
d'viduaU,.  and  even  sStiesTh  JT  P"^«*«  •"- 
'weekly  or  monthly  rent?o  sin  f  '"'^^  ''°^«'  at 
"^  of  such  cattle  no  fixed  bS      '"'"•    ^"'t^e 
pwners  reserved  the  riirht  ^f     n'  '^'^  P^^n-     The 
't  seemed  good  to  thfm    the   ;;"£  *'^'"  ^^^^-^v^ 
the  pnce  at  which  th^  wL  1^     u"'   '^*'^^«" 
obtamed  by  their  sale^in?'^ JT"?u    ""^  that 
owner  and  the  tenant  of  2  t    ."'*  '^*'^«=n  the 
«°ws  on   such   terms   was  L^f  '"a,^''^  hire  of 

charge  was  20  per  cTnt   of  theS-     ^^   ^-"""^-t 
the  average  was  40  or  45  ^r  Itt    !"'^  °'  *^"  """"e. 

-demounted  to  ..-ri-xt^ss:;: 
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and  other  local  saving  and  nredit '  '■■'  "ow  enable 
the  small  farmers  and  labourers  to  ..ismselves 

from  such  usury,  and  become  owners  of  their  cattle. 
Men  borrow  from  the  local  banks  sums  of  three  or 
.our  hundred  fruncs  to  buy  cows,  paying  them  back 
by  fortnightly  or  monthly  instalments  spread  over 
four  or  five  years,  the  cattle  being  insured  during 
the  interval  by  the  local  insurance  society.  Tlie 
local  insurance  societies  specially  benefit  the  small 
owners.  M.  Vliebergh  cites  the  case  of  Berthem, 
a  commune  in  the  outskirts  of  Louvain  which  has 
2,200  inhabitants,  and,  in  the  commune,  260  stables 
sa''sfying  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  local 
insurance  societies;  220  amongst  the  proprietors 
of  these  had  408  beasts  insured.  Every  one  who 
owned  only  one  cow  had  h's  cow  insured. 

Theic  and  other  instances  may  seem  signs  of 
pitiably  small  improvement.  To  the  peasants, 
who  know  themselves  content,  they  are  of  great 
import.  Even  the  old  folk,  in  Belgium,  as  every- 
where, prai'  2rs  of  past  times,  admit  the  advance- 
ment. "  What  has  struck  us  most  oui  inquiry 
in  the  campine,"  says  M.  Vliebergh,  '•  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  met  one  who  has  not  sbid  to  us 
'  Our  lives  are  better  now  than  when  we  were 
young.'  "  The  Belgians,  ardent  Celts,  and  sturdy 
Flemings,  are  not  people  who  suffer  without  mur- 
muring, iheir  history  demonstrates  that  oppres- 
sion drives  them  quickly  tc  revolt.  The  tranquillity 
of  the  heavily  burthened  agriculturists  does  not 
prove,  as  the  adversaries  of  the  existing  rigime 
would  have  it,  that  they  are  slaves  out  of  whom  all 
spirit  is  crushed.     It  proves  they  find  their  burthens 
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by  their  actions  and  their  achicveire,  »<,    n  JV 

of  the  people  wards  off  temptation  to  race  suicide 

n/tZ  °tt1  *'"  '"'^,"*  ^"'"•"- ""  -orasTound: 
■ig  than  the  lowness  of  their  wa<fes.  One  out  nf 
everj-  three  of  the  population  haT  money  in  the 
^vings  bank     Civilization  is  of  ancient^o^h  fn 

extSd  .ht. '"'"'''    T^    "°*    have  Vow  d 
h«n!l  ~i  V  ''°'"''*'''  ''"*  knowledge  has  been 

handed  down  to  them  by  their  narent/fh,       u 

Cnt.cs.   whose  political  passions   blind  them   a^ 

"At   midnight   on  Christmas  Eve,  every  year 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  workers  and  cun^  Wk 
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a  few  bourgeois  come  out  of  curiosity,  but  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  the  poor,  the  men  in  skimpy 
coats  and  caps,  the  women  enveloped  in  long  black 
mantles,  faintly  silhouetted  on  the  obscure  back- 
ground of  the  Chapelle  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  The 
hour  approaches.  The  crowd  still  increases.  At  the 
stroke  of  twelve  three  thousand  folk,  without  a 
cry,  without  a  word,  without  a  murmur,  without 
a  priest  to  give  them  a  signal,  fall  on  their  knees 
for  a  short  prayer.  Then,  rising,  always  in  the 
same  silence,  they  flow  away  like  a  stream,  to  the 
Grand'  Place.  But  soon  the  movement  begins  to 
quicken,  it  seems  that,  pressed  to  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  villages,  far  off  perhaps,  the  country 
folk  are  in  haste  to  be  finished.  They  finish  the 
itinerary  almost  running,  their  sticks  in  their  hands, 
their  heavy  shoes  tapping  the  pavement.  We  soon 
lose  sight  of  them.  The  Grand'  Place,  in  which 
a  few  shops  are  brilliantly  lighted,  is  a  desert. 
The  pilgrims  have  gone  to  the  side  of  the  railwav 
station;  but  they  will  come  back.  They  come. 
Two,  almost  children,  t—  verse  the  immense  square 
with  gymnastic  steps;  c  .tiers  follow,  not  numerous 
yet,  with  the  long  strides  of  poo.-  devils  who  have 
many  kilometres  to  cover  to  get  home.  Some 
minutes  pass.  The  great  stream  arrives  at  last, 
and  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour  two  or  three 
thousand  processionists  of  both  sexes  defile,  and, 
in  the  glaring  light  which  falls  on  their  faces, 
exhibit  all  their  traits. 

"  To  see  them  thus,  issuing  out  of  the  shade  to 
repass  into  the  shadow,  one  irresistibly  feels  he  is 
regarding  a  painting  of  Laermans  in  which  a  troop 
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t'^Tn^X^  riLTir  "",""'■■»"■■ 

during  8trik-s.    There  also  thev        '"•*",  day.  or 
-.idarity^ATholTlr  '"'"  ^'^^'"'''   "y  *•>« 

moral   and   matenT       'T^^'^"^"'^'   •"i^'X. 
which  remov^  aTlpe    which    "'^''   '"   '''''^' 

slave  the  very  desL'rbei^X"'''"''"''  '"  *"" 

And  to  think  these  are  our  Mast  •     n.„. 
devils  amongst  the   poor.   Xrn V  •i'''«^.P°°' 
t.on  cements  the  social  ord«.    \i;*t        /^'gna- 
inflnitesimalminorHvo  Xk      ^^'*''°"*  them  the 

prevent  ius^S  t^g' 11^^^;^^  ""^.^ 
has  numbers,  it  has  strength  The  h!^h  "  J* 
oy^«  ragged  proletariat  tllas^thtlaj 

to"£'gi"t£f  Tt"'"\r"  ■-  -<l--d,  alas. 

-derst«^;L"mJfy  S^'Sie"  -* '  >^*  **  '^ 
cient  to  look  at  them  t„  h!  '  *'"  '*  '«  «"«" 

of  them  h^^l^theL  tt  ZlT'  ^'"^  "''^""^y 
'oUow  ritual  ^n^'X^t^-^^^ 
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practices  transmitted  mechanically  from  generation 
to  generation.  They  are  not,  unfortunately,  fanatics, 
whose  fanaticism  would  be  still  idealism.  They  are 
the  discouraged  who  fall  on  their  knees  before  their 
God,  as  they  fall  on  their  knees  before  their  master, 
to  implore  an  alms,  to  beg  a  morsel  of  bread." 

In  this  description  by  a  hostile  unbeliever  of  the 
ancient  custom  preserved  by  the  peasantry  of 
Flanders  of  making  pilgrimages  to  holy  shrines  on 
Christmas  morning,  there  is  revealed  the  secret  of 
the  life  of  the  Belgian  peasants.  M.  Vanderyelde's 
description  of  the  scene  at  Bruges  on  Christmas 
Eve  is  just,  up  to  the  point  where  he  states  there 
is  not  a  hope  in  the  pilgrims'  eyes;  not  a  mystic 
expression  on  their  faces.  What  prejudice  pre- 
vented the  Socialist  leader  from  seeing  himself, 
he  has  shown  to  others  in  his  pen-picture.  The 
Flemish  peasant  kneels  to  God,  to  praise  Him. 
He  cringes  to  no  one.  He  no  more  flings  himself  at 
his  master's  feet  whining  for  bread  to-day,  than 
his  ancestors  flung  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
French  at  Courtrai  in  1802. 

The  Belgian  peasant  is  as  firm  in  his  self-reliance 
as  he  is  steadfast  in  his  religious  beliefs.  Allowing 
for  the  differences  of  local  colouring,  as  it  is  with 
the  Flemish  agriculturist,  so  it  is  with  the  Walloon. 
Men  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  of  Li^ge  and  Luxem- 
bourg, with  many  surface  differences,  the  agricul- 
turists are  the  same  throughout.  Religious,  they 
will  have  nothing  to  say  with  the  irreUgious  Socialist 
whose  strength  lies  in  blasphemy,  the  burthen  of 
whose  song  is  the  refrain,  too  vile  to  be  quoted,  of 
the  International. 

While  the  Belgian  peasant  turns  with  loathing 
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n.l70.SOO  TOinlier.,  ,,«,*„,  y,„|y 

each  succeedinir  vear  th#>v  J^„         i  *'     ^" 

950.000  francs  Koy)'^!^''"'*'  "'*'"•'"«  *° 

n,eir;t?fh:w?hf  "^'^'  ^  "^*  °*  *-  •««''• 

1884.  ^''^  P'^S^"  'eaMzed  since 

under  the  category  of  coZlr^^ Vratlo^  "Z 
purchases  or  sales  madr  h^  «,  *       operations   the 
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4.  The  laws  and  decrees  for  the  protection  of  the 
crops  (1900-OX);  on  the  sanitary  regulation  on 
domestic  animals  (1900-01);  on  workmen's  dwell- 
ings (1889). 

8.  The  indemnities  allowed  to  farmers  for  losses 
sustained  in  their  stables;  indemnities  which 
amounted  from  1884  to  1908  to  more  than  £640,000. 

a.  The  diverse  methods  in  view  of  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  strain  of  live  stock,  the  expenses  borne 
by  the  State  for  the  execution  of  provincial  regula- 
tions relative  to  this  subject,  have  amounted  to 
more  than  £820,000  in  twenty-five  years. 

7.  The  measures  in  favour  of  the  agricultural 
instruction,  and  the  sum  consecrated  to  its  propaga- 
tion in  the  country,  £960,000. 

8.  The  regular  subsidies,  more  than  £400,000 
from  1884  to  the  present  day,  to  private  agricul- 
tural associations,  which  actually  number  seven 
thousand  in  the  country. 

9.  The  law  of  the  26th  of  June,  1896,  creating  a 
special  fund  of  £400,000  for  the  reparation  and 
amelioration  of  the  highways  and  byways  in 
agricultural  districts.  Under  this  law  in  twelve 
years,  from  1896  to  1908,  more  than  4,000  kilo- 
metres of  roadways  of  agricultural  communes  have 
been  ameliorated,  at  a  cost  exceeding  £560,000; 
£4,760,000  have  been  expended  on  the  local 
roadways;  £100,000  on  the  amelioration  of  non- 
navigable  waterways ;  £1,560,000  on  hygienic  work, 
in  all,  under  these  three  headings,  more  than  six 
million  sterling,  of  which  the  State  contribution 
exceeded  £2,480,000. 

AgriculturisU  have  been  benefited  in  addition 
to   the   development   of    local    railways   by   the 
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I^Eduction  of  the  transport  tariff.  Under  the  system 
in  force  of  subsidies  and  protection,  food-meat 
butter,  ruit,  vegetables, etc.-isnoto  th^hea"^!' 
but  It  IS  brought  to  the  consumer  fresh  a^K 

her  tS?'  '""'  f  t'^""  ''*"^"  produces  dlt^t 
her  teeming  population  needs  for  its  nourishment. 


CHAPTER  XI 

COHMEBCE   AND   INDUSTRY 

Navigation  was  coastwise  when  Belgian  com- 
merce became  universal.  Sailors  still  lacked  suffi- 
cient astronomical  and  physical  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  venture  into  mid-ocean.  Ships, 
rarely  decked,  were  propelled  by  oars ;  tor  security 
they  voyaged  in  groups.  In  the  height  of  the 
prosperity  of  Bruges  Belgium  possessed  no  shipping 
of  importance.  The  Belgians  left  the  transport 
industry  to  the  Venetians  and  the  Arabs;  later, 
to  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  combination  of 
German  cities  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  to  guarantee  the  security  of  routes  and 
extend  commerce. 

The  Hanseatic  League  ruled  severely  over  the 
towns  of  its  confederation,  and  those  associated 
with  it.  The  continual  squabbles  it  occasioned, 
more  than  the  silting  of  sand  into  the  Zwyn,  caused 
the  removal  of  commerce  from  Bruges,  boimd  to 
the  League,  to  Antwero  where,  with  greater  hberty, 
comers  from  outside  could  establish  themselves 
as  representatives  of  houses  foreign  to  the  Hansa. 

Industry  and  commerce  advanced  with  equal 
strides  in  Belgium.  The  geographical  situation  of 
the  country  made  the  mouths  of  her  rivers  natural 
ports  for  the  .xipping  from  the  Mediterraneau 
and  the  Baltic,  and  her  rivers  themselves  the  high- 
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lating.  on  two°thirL     f  T.**'  *^*'  "'  «^»"y  "»''>'■ 

consf^J„„*:rs^:sy*''  """*'^'  ""^^  *"« 

thought  its  e^but^ihf         "*  ^^'  '*  *''^«'  't  is 

found  the  son  C     £l1  """"^  °"  *''"  ««'""''• 
early  in  the  ihiJ^I^'.u         "^^  '='"'*  'luting  from 

their  property  Coaf  h^L  ^^  extraction  of  coal  on 
theMLe!so^tuaS'tw>^^°^'^  '^'  ^^"«y  °f 

the  rainerkl  by  thel„  "  ^^"  'T"'''  *°  "^^'^^^ 
later  served  Lthr*^''*'""  °^  galleries  which 
Borinage  the  Ch«H  '°!J^'"^  ''^  ^^*^'-  I"  the 
the    coat-beds   waT  n'*'f*'  ^''^  ^'*"««°n  °f 

circumstancesiikewiJ**"""?'/''™"™'''^-  Natural 
workers.  The  mS  Z'^'"^  P°P«Jations  of  iron- 
•nountainous  p^"';t  °  '""  """t  '"™'*  '"  «»  ^^e 
country  was  c^Sed  witJ  th^rr^-  "^^^  ^^"'^ 
oligist,  and  manranif.I  ^  *°'^'**:  limonite, 

thesa^echstS  so  rt"H  ""5""''  ^'^'^  '"""'^  '» 
for  the  fab-icS  oi  i^  '"'''?*  *™^^'  "^tcrio'^ 
side;  and   centurL    fl        T'^  'discovered  side  by 

existenceinSsS  J         ^'^  'P™"»  ^^^i'y  into 

of  the  soil  made  tt    Tk  "''""''"''•     The  nature 

Jnade  the  mhabitants  miners;  it  made 
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them  also  puddlers,  flatteners,  smiths,  adjusters  and 
armourers;  as,  centuries  earlier,  the  nature  of  the 
sou  of  Flanders  producing  herbage  which  nourished 
sheep,  caused  men  to  become  weavers. 

From  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  all 
the  industries  of  the  country  were  developed  to 
supply  foreign  demands,  while  meeting  the  needs 
of  home  consumers.  Industry,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  once  created  in  Belgium,  flourished 
unceasmglv.  It  triumphed  continually  over  the 
exhaustion  '  the  supply  of  raw  material  at  home, 
and  the  cessations  of  foreign  supplies  due  to  the 
hostihties  of  neighbouring  lands. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Flemish  workmen 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  English  wool.     Their 
energy  survived  immediate  suffering;  their  skiU  was 
not  allov-ed  to  become  useless  :  the  manufacture  of 
hnen  was  substituted  for  that  of  cloth.    For  the 
new  mdustry  Flemish  flax  was  first  used;  later,  as 
the  Flemish  product  became  costly,  the  weavers 
learned  to  use  the  coarser  and  less  costly  Russian 
flax.    At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  cotton 
made  its  appearance  on  the  market.    The  cotton 
industry  was  speedily  established  at  Ghent,  where 
the  skilled  workmen  readily  adapted  themselves  to 
rt.     Before    the    end    of    the    eighteenth    century 
Glanders   used    460,000  lbs.    of  cotton.     In    1880 
Its  consumption   in  that   province  amounted   to 
12,000,000  lbs. 

In  that  year,  when  the  Belgians  asserted  their 
independence,  theirs  was  no  ruined  state.  The 
French  Revolution  had  destroyed  much  in  Belgium, 
but  Its  hewing  down  of  privilege  was  not  whoUv 
deplorabk.    Long  before  the  upheaval  of  1780  the 
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«>d  that  industry  ^riTti"*T'^  *^''''  '««'• 
/rom  their  bonds  The  l  V  '"  ^""^  "'^"t«' 
the  fiscal  law  of  1791  ah^  1""°".*°  ^'s'"™  °' 
enterpri«j  from  trI5  '  ^^''!^."«  **■"  «""ds.  freed 
wide  a  wafTo  SL^  "'!^""'!'  "'"^  "P^^'d  «> 
regardinaits  Jl„r      '"''    development   that   in 

thSnKrr„X^  SeStf  Sd^  ''V'^ 

«im  which  domin^^tt'^^.  *T  ^"^  ^^^  K'^^t 
time.  It  wasThrr  ^.  P°''*"='^  economy  of  the 
the  foundS  :f  the  ,*r"*  ^^«""»''y  -^-  J'  laid 
patents.  °^  ^^^  ^"''^  °n  trade  marks  and 

mSSiefa;dwo^2rVJ  '"':,'"'--*  - 
the  fundament^  charter  fe  ■  ^^"*  ^'^^'k'"'"^  «"" 

enacted  in  18W  ItT.h  „.'"•*  '^^  '^'•'<'''  ^^^^ 
view  that  he  .iused  \\f  "»^"««c  of  Napoleon's 
treated  not  as  an  „r^^    "P""'"*  °^  "^  ™n'    to  be 

b-  as  aTubhc^S.^l^heTu^r^^^-^^'P'^- 
to  which  the  rule  over  nti  •  ^  Government, 
preserved  the  Zustri„l  f  T""'  ^^"^  '»  "^S. 
Republic  and  E^iei^^'^J^^T  f '"^^  ^--h 
'^giW.  It  was  Z^ufK  ^'"^•fl^d  the  financial 
trade.  maintZd  t  tfe  fnt  f '^  '°'"''^'  ^^ 
shipowners  of  Holland  ar,i!T  °^  **•"  *''''*^«'  '"'d 
which  led  to  the  ir."  t*'f''y"*'»^'«'««^. 
Napoleon  had  haStuSd  the  bT'""""   °^   ^«««- 

-e.numero~^-JrS^f^UL^ 
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traders.  To  appease  the  Belgians  without  dis- 
pleasing the  Dutch,  a  Commission  was  nominated, 
on  the  recommendations  of  which  a  fund,  known  as 
the  Merlin  Million,  was  established  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  bonuses  to  industries,  and  a  Customs  Law 
was  passed.  The  Merlin  Million  soon  degenerated 
into  a  political  fund,  and  disappeared  with  political 
changes,  but  the  Customs  Law  remained;  made  in 
1822  in  the  epoch  of  sailing  ships  and  diligences,  it 
is  still  in  vigour  tc-day,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
testations which  commercialists  have  addressed 
regularly  to  the  Government  and  legislature  during 
the  last  forty  years. 

In  1822  on  the  King's  impulsion  the  Ministry 
ureated  the  Soei6ti  Gin^rale  at  Brussels,  w.th  a 
capital  of  fifty  millions  of  francs  (two  million  sterling). 
In  1824  the  Handels  Maatsehappij  was  founded  at 
Rotterdam.  These  powerful  banking  institutions 
contributed  largely  to  the  revival  of  the  cotton 
industry  of  Ghent,  and  facilitated  the  exploitation 
of  the  West  Indian  colonies  of  the  Low  Countries. 
At  the  fall  of  the  French  Empire  Ghent  possessed 
twenty  spinning  mills  with  85,000  spindles;  in  1826 
it  had  150,000  spindles;  in  1880  it  had  285,000 
spindles;  at  the  moment  of  the  Belgian  revolution 
the  number  had  increased  to  400,000,  and  froni  the 
fifteen  works  of  calico  printers  in  Ghent  there  were 
produced  800,000  pieces  a  year.  The  annual  fabri- 
cation of  the  cotton  industry  was  valued  at  that 
period  at  forty  millions  of  francs  (£1,600,000  sterling). 
The  Ghent  manufacturers  sold  their  production  in 
both  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
largely  in  the  West  Indies.  The  revolution  cut  off 
profitable   markets   from   them,   but    the   Dutch 
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I.ike  Ghent  AnTwT^  ""*  "*''"  '""ds. 

the  Dutd.™  'e  nrLr'^T.''  '"""'"^""^'y  ""dor 
sixteenth  cen  u,y'J'^,7"  "'  ""=  «'.""nicles  of  the 
nrospcrityof  that  n;V„T  descriptions   „f   the 

ships  arrive  Tits  ou„v  ^"'^ '"'•'«''«= '""'dred 
moven,ent  of  he^  ^vel.  "!  "/*!!*'''  '^'^y-  ^he 
turesque.  their  8rrLr\T**  '"*^'=  ^^^n  pic- 
greatLnle;  but  onft^nT.  ''?)'^.'«"«d  *»  create 
"teaming  into  its  Lr^i''"^''  ""'''  prosaically 
docks  to-day  draispT^f'*''    ^''^    '"    Antwerp 

the  revolution  of  the  sfx  lentr'^"^'"  '^'  ^"^  ^y 
domination,  and  the  wa^  „»  Sn"*  "''■  *'"'  ^P""'"'' 
France  and  England  a^JL^'^^^'V*"'"''*  """""d. 
the  Scheldt  by  the  t,:.«r  ,  « '  ''^  "'*=  '='°«n«  of 
v^asnotun  ilirS  bwh^°^  *^""'*"'  '"  »«*8-  It 
the  liberty  of  'n'lvtatiL"*^  °'  '"^^  Hague,  that 
Scheldt.  Theno2rrI  "'  "='*"''^^  *»  the 
atfirst.of  litieadvairj^:";"^  °^.*''^  "-r  was. 

^<:::t^tS3-^^^=^ 
'.-with..rti^%i;rs7;^.frnr^o 
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ol  ihips  arrived  at  Antwerp  fell  down  to  9S0.  With 
peace  the  numbers  mounted  up  again,  but  the 
improvement  wai  not  great  until  tiic  transfer  of  the 
government  to  Holland.  The  period  of  Dutch  rule 
opened  with  a  maritime  movement  of  8,000  ships 
at  Antwerp  in  1819;  8,700  in  1810.  In  1817  it  fell 
to  900,  but  that  year  is  memorable  as  being  the 
first  in  w^ich  a  steamer  arrived  at  the  Belgian  port. 
With  various  fluctuations  the  shipping  at  Antwerp 
arrived  at  720  ships  drawing  120,000  tons  in  1880, 
the  year  of  the  Belgian  revolution.  The  efforts  the 
Dutch  had  made  to  create  a  mercantile  marine 
at  Antwerp  had  been  fruitless.  In  1880  the  number 
ol  ships  belonging  to  that  port  was  only  112,  and 
their  tonnage  amounted  to  no  more  than  80,000 
tons.  The  largest  vessel  owned  by  a  P  '^an 
shipowner  was  the  Sehimmelpenning,  a  three- 
master  of  eleven  hundred  tons.  T'r  greatest 
benefit  which  the  government  of  Ki  iVilliam  I 
of  Holland  bestowed  on  the  Belgian  j  rt  was  its 
connection  with  the  other  citie-  of  th  kingdom 
by  good  roads  and  navigable  waterways.  The 
inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  reminiscent  of  royal  benefits, 
remained  Orar^ists.  They  upheld  the  Dutch  power 
as  long  as  they  win'^  able;  but  when  Antwerp 
passed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  Dutch 
took  no  account  of  this,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
ruin  the  port  they  had  made  prosperous.  The 
Dutch  were  not  driven  out  from  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  until  December  1882.  The  command  of 
the  Scheldt  remained  longer  in  their  hands.  In 
spite  of  the  Great  Powers  they  revived  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty  of  Mflniter  which  forbade  all  navigation 
on  the  Scheldt.    They  ignored  the  proclamation  of 
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the  freedom  of  th«  ^  *•  IM 

hercommen»rtJoo„«.^  •  T;  '"  *'"'  '"^^^ts  of 
to  Holland,  b;  w.y  of  ^mL^f  *"  ?'  P'^""'"* 
flonn  and  a  half  a  ton  on^kl'^"  '°'''  **'  "  '•«  of  a 
Th«  Ux  wa.  a  draronfhV'T!'*'""*  Antwerp 

''•«  .et  on  foot,  andTisM  th      '*'  "'P't^'^tion 
•  •uceewful  condwron  ^''^^  '"*"'  »"«"«ht  to 

th'nSlSTvrtlt^  r  r-  »'  ^«'» 

duction  of  steam  power  hiX„fv  f  ^."*  ""^  "'*  •"*«- 
.trength  of  the  .^ampX"*f'^thl'". ''''**•   ''''' 

<•»  their  own  kceSn^'or  m  e '  „,"  ''°''''"«  "'°''«' 
.0'  Mnall  establishments  wUhfc^'"''**"  "*  *»>«  head 
m  numbers  came  those  who  1  tV***""  ' "    Next 
»«re  most  numerouTi^  the  fit    "i  *""""•  ^hese 
being  280.000  spinner^  «„^%.'Li'">'"*"es.  there 
S0.0OO  helps;  in'^U^.  S  J  VT  r*^*'"'  *"h 
"nail   to^s  and\n-lSr„7*it'^^>*^«*nthe 
working  together  in^Tow^'         "'*'':'•  '-"»'« 
««>'ng.  a.  a  rule,  themwivertn    T!L  *''"  '^*''^«" 
•nanufaotured  at  the  „!!     !       *''"  ^''^  *tuff  thev 
of  hn»,.         .  *  nearest  markets     ti,  ,^ 

pi  home  workers  were  f.m,>i„    j  Thousands 

"•  Brussels  and  th^.^^  '^W  °"  '"ce-makin^ 
theWalloonXrict  hom?  ^''^'^  towns  if 
or  twenty-flve  thousand^!     ,'^"P''='J  t'-'nty 

'»  the  province  of  "li^'  ThosT  ^  *""' "^"^ 
KC-     inose   were   mostly 
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engaged  in  the  nail-rtiaking,  armourers',  hardware 
and  cutlery  trades.  In  the  summer  time  many  of 
those  who  worked  at  home  in  the  winter  went  to 
the  fields  as  farm  labourers,  or  were  employed  in  the 
building  trade. 

The  next  category  was  composed  of  those  engaged 
in  workshops  and  manufactories,  in  casting  iron, 
manufacturing  utensils  of  forged  and  hammered 
iron,  machines,implements,  glass,  porcelain,  chemical 
products,  cotton  stuffs,  woollens,  paper,  etc.  Gener- 
ally, the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  any 
estabUshment  was  under  a  hundred.  In  workshops 
and  manufactories,  the  use  of  steam  power  was 
uncommon;  there  were  in  all  only  184  machmes 
worked  by  steam,  nearly  all  of  them  used  in  the 
cotton  industry  localized  about  Ghent,  and  in  the 
cloth  industry  at  Verviers.  The  most  powerful  of 
these  machines  was  of  eighty  horse-power.  In  a 
third  category  were  the  quarries  and  mines ;  30,000 
workers  were  einploycd  in  the  coal  mines,  10,000 
of  whom  were  in  the  province  of  Li^ge. 

The  three  first  years  after  the  separation  of  Bel- 
gium from  Holland  were  marked  by  the  economic 
marasmus  which  political  agitation  engenders.  In 
1834  the  renaissance  became  manifest. 

Capital  abounded  in  Belgium.  The  country 
already  possessed  a  numerous  class  of  Rentiers, 
small  capitalists,  people  who  lived  on  their  savings, 
fruit  of  laborious  years,  invested  in  Government 
funds,  similar  to  the  French  Rentes.  Appeal  was 
made  to  the  Rentiers,  who  confided  their  funds  to 
Limited  Liability  Companies.  The  employment 
of  machines  became  general.  The  need  of  iron  for 
their  construction,  and  of  coal  for  their  working, 
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of  locating  itself  in  plaS  where  Th^*''^  "'""'""■*y 

sources  of  water  powe^    Id   fn-T  ''"'  "^'='^' 

combustibles.    In  the  aLnH-  "*''  *°"«*''  of 

fourteen  blast-fu™acesT"'^"''T*  °^  ^''"^^^"'i 

1884  and   1888.  Tt  the  c^  ..f  ^u"*"^  ^'^^'"^ 

£2,400.000  were  invested  fn       f   *''"  ^""  ^«88. 

result  that  the  productL1of"thT   .■"'"'''  ^'*''  ^''^ 
capital  was  invested  w««-  """^*  '"  ^^''^^  the 

The  other  induItreso^B.  """''"''  ^^  *^  P«  '^^n*- 
/  same  time  by  Mhintur"" ,""''' ''^^'^  «*  the 
was  invested  J.  tre„i."  f  ""P'*"'"  ^""-OOO 
in  the  mechanfclffl^x  "":?r'."°^.--'nuch 
fineries,  in  the  printL';"  d"?'  '\*''^  ^"g*^  re- 
flnancial  establishment^ V  •  ^  »""''"  ""'^  °ther 
of  the  new  rmpanies  w'"  .  ^•'""•"""-  ^ost 
patmnageoftSnauedrR".^"™"''  """^^^  the 
1885.  with  a  capitat  of  f«nn  n^^"'""'  ««t«blished  in 

establishment  receTvTwLh  girfa""""""'^'  "" 
commencement  because  ^  L  n  ^''°'"'  ^*  the 
total  value  of  fhTsha^V  n  ReT  °""?''i-  '^''^ 
enterprises  issued  from  1884  o  ifstw"  '"5"'*"*' 
at  850  million   frannc   ff^   .  ^"^  estimated 

Modem  industry  "as  thus  im:";  "^"i""  ^*«'«"«)- 
Prom  £4.600  a  yeaTthe  co  J  f  1"*"''  '"  ^^'''^^ 
machines  mounted  in  fil.  **■•=  ™portation  of 

and  the  Exportation  f  ^'T  *°  "^^''y  ^200,000, 
The  estabiXiro?  C^XriuTEVr''^' 
'ac^uring  engineer,  at  SeS^/atSf  emptS" 
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2,200  workmen.  All  the  new  energy  created  was 
not  wisely  directed.  A  crisis  in  1889  led  to  the 
disappearance  of  rashly  constructed  ventures,  and 
caused  the  ruin  of  many  who  had  grasped  too  wildly 
at  fortune;  but  the  evolution  of  Belgian  industry 
continued.  The  statistics  relating  to  steam  power 
reveal  the  colossal  industrial  development  of  the 
country  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1880,  as 
has  been  said,  the  total  number  of  machines  actuated 
by  steam,  in  the  coimtry,  was  400,  with  12,000  horse- 
power. According  to  the  latest  published  statis- 
tics, for  industrial  purposes,  exclusive  of  railways 
and  steamboats,  Belgium  has  now  in  her  industry 
27,816  machines,  actuated  by  steam  with  2,671,418 
horse-power. 

Forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium, 
male  and  female  of  every  age,  work  at  regular 
callings.  Numbers  belong  to  more  than  one  trade, 
following  totally  different  occupations  in  different 
seasons,  such  as  the  men  inhabiting  Brabant 
villages  who  are  brick-makers  or  harvesters  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  and  lace-makers  in  winter.  To 
these  each  of  their  trades  is  of  equal  importance. 
They  work  with  equal  regularity  at  each.  There  are 
others  of  the  labouring  class  who  have  some  sub- 
sidiary occupations,  or  means  of  making  money,  of 
small  importance  in  themselves,  useful  mainly  as 
affording  ample  materials  for  these  who  indulge 
in  the  fascinating  pastime  of  juggling  with  statistics. 
Chief  of  the  subsidiary  occupations  is  that  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  figure  in  the  reports  of  tem- 
perance societies  as  the  keepers  of  beer-houses. 
In  Belgium  no  special  hcence  is  required  for  the 
sale  of  liquor,  or  the  opening  of   a  public-house, 
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There  exists  a  law  of  obliZ      '^  .  ^"^-blishments. 

houses  in  Belgium    but  ^"7        '"^  °^  P"''"'=- 
every  one  is  in  J^^  a     ■       ^^^^^  unnoticed,  for 

enfo7ced.  ^ZTeet^r^f  ^I'T'  '*  ""'^  ^ 
the  largest  cities,  close  fonf  be  nr^'f""''"'  "^^"  '" 
to  do  so  bv  law     tL      ,         ""  ^'"'y  ^""^  obliged 
those  who  s^U  drink  on  th.        "^''"^  obligation  on 
of  an  extra  tax     F^nhtewh'^'r  '\*^^  P^^-^^"* 
than  beer,  the  extra  tax  sSht'VT'"^^*^°"»^' 
IS  that  every  one  of  th«  ^         The  consequence 
'ace-maker,  washeLomaihPT''  ''^^'''  ^^^^'^'. 
has  a  hous;  by  w^Tt"'    "•''''•  '''^^^'^  "°t  who 
five  bottles  of  Lir  for  s  x  of/'  ''"'''  ''"^^  ^°"^  °' 
in  the  window  as  a  fl  and  i    '''"  Pf""'''  P"**  "«« 
drink  at  a  haIfpennvT'X«       -n/eadiness  to  retail 
o-tors-  list  of  a'S„:  t  ""'^  -^»  *he  teetotal 

^^"::^:rj''^^-^l-j,  -a^^urersm  Belgium 
of  agriculture.  A  curilnf  .  ■  '  *^""  ^^ose 
Vandervelde's  bated  ontL"'^*!°"  °^  ^-"il^ 
horse-power  is  eS  toMn  '"PP"^'"""  that  one 
increase  of  the  T  ,!.  •  f  '"^"'  "'"'^^  that  the 
equivalent   tothe   ou  pu     T'T  "'  «^'«--   '' 

million  three  thouLdtrkmLt   Ti^   °'   ^-'• 
output  of  the  actual  inH?,  t     ,  '  "  "^''"t'on  to  the 

-as  one  million  o„1  hundS    P?'!'"*'''"'  "'^'<"' 
-hen  he  made  the  ^ail"     """^  ^'^^  «~d 

in  '^aV^L^sSiisnorthf^r  %~«^ 

ports fromthecoumr^waslSis  Sfl  ,?o"7^  *''^  ^^■ 

value  of  the  imports  to  n.i  •''*'•  ^^  1881  the 

ports  to  Belgium  was  £8.599.542; 


Si  i:  r 
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while  in  1912  their  value  was  £198,820,867.  In 
1881  the  population  of  the  country  was  4,089,558 
persons;  on  the  81st  of  December,  1912,  it  was 
7,571,887. 

In  1912  the  value  of  Belgium's  imports  from  and 
exports  to  the  countries  with  which  she  chiefly 
trades  was  : 


IlU  OBT8. 

1.  Ftanoe    .      .      .      . 

2.  0«nnany 

(Cuatonu  Union) 

3.  Great  Britain    . 

4.  United  Stalee    .      . 
fi.  Holland  .      .      .      . 

6.  Argentine  Republic 

7.  Ruwia    .      .      .      . 

8.  Indian  Empire  . 

9.  Roumania    . 

10.  Australia 

11.  Chili 

12.  Belgian  Congo  . 


f 
36,321,920 
28,124,800 

20,221,080 
10,953,160 
14,262,920 
12,220,960 
10,893,080 
9,982,040 
8,038,480 
6,580,480 
2,637,440 
2,437,800 


ExpoitTS. 

1.  Germany      .     . 

(Customs  Tnion) 

2.  Trance    .     .      .      . 

3.  Great  Britsin    . 

4.  Holland  .     .      .      . 

5.  United  States    . 

6.  Argentina  Republic 

7.  Russia    .      .      .      . 

8.  Indian  Empire  . 

9.  Belgian  Congo  . 

10.  Australia 

11.  Chili 

12.  Roumania    . 


40,288,760 


30,092,660 

21,611,600 

14,703,960 

6,805,120 

3,706,440 

3,339,840 

1,615,560 

1,170,320 

1,161,920 

1,038,600 

710,820 


The  value  of  the  exports  from  Belgium  has 
continually  increased  since  the  creation  of  the 
Belgian  kingdom.  The  average  value  of  the 
country's  exports  for  the  decennial  periods  ending— 


1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 


was  £128,189,040 
„  £167,165,667 
,  £850,657,405 
„  £596,671,496 
,,£1,097,998,658 
,,£1,807,104,571 
,,£1,568,704,379 
,,£2,474,655,745 


In  1912,  as  has  been  stated,  it  was  £8,951,478,572. 
Notwithstanding  this  continuous  and  great  in- 
crease, the  value  of  the  imports  exceeds  that  of  the 
exports.     In  '912  the  value  in  excess  of  the  imports 
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are  analysel^the  e  a  /b!ZT.?  """^  ^^P^^s 
f'ountry's  prosperity  A  l^Z  '  ^'*°*  "^  ^^e 
■mports  to  Belgium  ^n„V"'«^  quantity  of  the 
handled  by  IuMJ^SL'Z'"^'''''''''''''^' 
creases  the  country's  SaUhS'"'  ^^'^^  '"- 
herself  by  what  she  retainHth"  *'"■"   *'""ches 

she  exports.  EconrS  TeTtC  "'"*''.  "''''' 
the  country,  her  Durel.p  J.  t  ^  ^"*'  ^o  rich  is 
from  revenue      ^"'''''^''"^  "^road  are  made  entirely 

ju^aL'^rtrreouirhar  '""■"-  -'^  •"-*■ 

-r  and  a  half  rnS'tJ^^Z:^^  !"  '""'"* 
the  average  output  being  25  7fi«  «'J  *  ''"  y^"'^' 
output  from  the  iron  «n^    *    ■(•'.768,630  tons.     The 

tlie  world.  The  Drod.„.f  f  1  u  ^  °*'"'''  country  in 
them  is.  per  head  Sol  '*^".''  ""  '^"'"'^riJby 
England,  £20   lo;S'.""oV     ''^'"'^'  *""  '''■  ^'>^- 

Italy.  £4  li,.  sd  •  AustriT  W       ''*'''  ^^  *"*•  »»''•. 
Japan,  £1  8,.  Orf- Rus"  l"!-"""^^'-^'  ^3  17..  6rf. 
Finland.  £i  5,.  10/      '        ^"'°P"'  *^  «*•  «<^- :  and 

a-trr„;--t^  Belgian  industry  is  spread 
«~t/T.stsha-^,,:^-„^the^^^^^^^^ 
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and  the  only  millionaire  who  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  control  of  an  industry,  M.  Solvey,  of  soda 
fame,  is  more  of  a  beneficent  Liberal,  with  strongly 
marked  Socialistic  sympathies,  than  a  grinding 
tyrant. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  of  Sociologists  is  M. 
Waxweiler,  Director  of  the  Sociologist  Institute 
founded  by  M.  Solvey,  and  one  of  the  most  trusted 
advisers  of  King  Albert,  himself  an  eager  inquirer, 
and  a  constant  student  of  sociological  problems. 
M.  Waxweiler  has  calculated  that  in  ten  years 
the  number  of  persons  employed  by  others  in 
Belgium  increased  by  250  per  cent.,  and  the  number 
of  employers  by  100  per  cent.  There  is  thus,  says 
M.  Waxweiler,  constituted  a  class,  more  and  more 
numerous,  of  wage-earners,  formed  by  men  who  can 
no  longer  hope  to  raise  themselves  normally  to  the 
rank  of  autonomous  producers,  and  the  divorce 
between  the  employer  of  hands  who  concentrates  all 
industrial  enterprise,  and  the  workman  who  brings 
to  it  the  collaboration  of  his  daily  labour  is  accentu- 
ated, in  Belgium  as  in  other  countries,  by  the 
anonymous  form  taken  by  the  association  of  capital, 
necessary  for  mechanical  production,  in  limited 
liability  companies. 

A  thousand  limited  liability  companies  employ 
between  them  more  than  half  of  the  700,000  work- 
men in  Belgium. 

The  manner  in  which  the  wage-earning  class  was 
formed  in  Belgium  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
the  mines.  In  them  180,000  workmen  are  engaged  : 
the  largest  number  employed  in  any  one  industry 
in  the  country.  In  the  commencement,  the  miners 
themselves  managed  the  mines.    From  the  tenth 
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Those  banrobtei^ed7,^'r*JK"  ^'"^''  °'  «»nipaniei^ 
tion  to  explS  s"  jfiS  ^''''"'''"'^^''"thoriza- 
They  worke"  Tn  thf  '''  """"  **■"  faster-miners, 
their  ehilE."^J^tt:jr.'"h  *''^'V«^'-«^.  aided  by 
paid.  They^M^h'  \^y  ^"'•'^'n^n  whom  they 
and  sharS'^^hf  pi^t^'^y  «*-^t«d  directi/ 
1880;  but  only  fn  a  s^alJ^n  '^*'^/«>l  ^''i^ted  in 
degrees  the  working  r^n    T"^'  °*  '"'"^''-  f"^  by 

the  employers  li^ttTorr^^l  ''"'" 
economic  bought  out  tl?„    M  ^  able  and  more 

wage.payin„  master  i^    J'T'  ""^  ^"'^"'^  their 
pa^nersf  of  ^  me^i-  f'^"^  '^'''  pwfit-sharing 

between'the  c^nsltTc^rar^fe  '""r^''' 
the  m  nes.    The  mprM.     *        .       ^'^^  workers  of 

lending  money  at  inteStt'th?"  •'"'"T"'"''  "^ 
the  end  the  nilina  nnw.*  °  ^!  """*^'"''  ^"^'^^  *« 
theeo„cessL3ther  T*''',  '"''''^'  °l'*«i™n« 
and  engagirthe  mt  ^"«  *"""  ^^^  landloris 

men.  A? Ton«  as Te"  ''  ''''''  ^"^^-P'"^  ^^"'k- 
prnfit-sharing  systei  c„T'"T  T'^"*  ""^  *he 
of  the  mines^wrSodTbv'he  'h  ''^^^'?'»-t 
in  the  management  hv  ft    i^u-     "''*™'=^  "'  "n'ty 

interests  ofXmiS\tfh?°'*'^'"'^^^^^ 
master-miners   who  <^^'     ^  ,^^  'gnorance  of  the 

write,  andSed   °>h"*  "°*  >°^  '^"^  *°  '^<^  or 

however,  jrreatlv  ohf^  Ji  1  situation  was  not, 
tury  whJ^X-^T^^^  ""*•'  *be  nineteenth  cen- 
thT'^'l***  eTS'^-/  ^*--P"-P^  open^ 
^cognized  the  des  ™t  ■?^"'r'""'*'-     ^'»^"   ^«^ 


li 
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the  extraction  of  coal  as  well  as  for  haulage,  and  of 
systemizing  the  working.  The  presence  of  the 
French  army  on  the  coast  between  1808  and 
1805  gave  great  impulsion  to  the  coal  trade.  In 
the  environs  of  Mons,  capitalists  having  sunk  new 
shafts,  augmented  the  capital  of  existing  societies 
and  established  new  ones,  and,  in  return,  required 
a  larger  share  than  before  in  the  decisions  regarding 
management.  Their  action  served  to  accentuate 
the  separation  between  workers  and  management. 
With  the  increase  of  the  output  of  the  mines, 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  machinery  and  the 
development  of  the  means  of  transit,  the  necessity 
of  large  capital  and  closely  organized  management 
grew.  From  year  to,  year  the  old  bands  of  working 
miners  were  bought  out  by  new  companies.  To- 
day 97  per  cent,  of  the  miners  are  without  shares  in 
the  profits,  or  voices  in  the  management  of  the 
limited  liability  companies  that  own  the  mines 
they  work  in.  Similar  development  took  place  in 
other  industries.  The  new  industries  that  sprung 
up  in  the  country  were  all  organized  on  the  new 
lines.  The  statisticians  declare  that  400  of  these 
new  industries  have  been  added  to  the  800  in- 
dustries that  flourished  in  Belgium  ip  ,80.  The 
additional  workmen  required  for  all  ti.c  new  enter- 
prises were  furnished  in  part  by  the  increase  of  the 
population,  in  part  by  workers  drawn  from  the 
fields.  Besides  the  worksrs  in  mines  and  factories 
there  remain  100,000  artisans  who  work  in  their 
own  houses ;  these  are  hand-workers,  the  successors 
of  those  whose  ranks  were  decimated  by  the  famine 
in  '^landers  which  followed  the  triumph  of  machinery 
in  1846. 
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»ees  the  triumph  X«„&"'"'  M-  Waxwe.Jer 
necessity,  rather  than  T!'°"i  """^  ?">»'  of  t" 
evoution  of  the  mines  "h  °^    '"'P'*"'-    "The 

?"  the  industrialTvol'utii'n  '^^V''  '"''  monogwph 
'«  presence  of  the  !!„"  '""  '"  B^'«''"m,  "pute  us 
^"  thus  concJude  tTt  Cm'"'  ^««=tor.  Swe 
taken  from  the  modem  ;n?t">'  ^''''t  ^hioh  has 
Productsof  hislabourTs2  J"."'!  '''"Portion  of  5!e 

ground  beneath  or  threateninT     °"°*'  themselves 
payers.    In  Bel«umTh„        ^^  *  tyranny  of  wa^r 

7  «  fo„.  the^r?a^tl:t'"°''*  ^"«% 
M-  Waxweiler  dwells  ,  r!.  ""^  ^"C'^ss  of  which 
money-making  was  t  J^^l  """"  ""="  >-"th  whom 
.boasted liberal f^edo!i,'^*  consideration     ThZ 

"»  lor  unconscionnKio  u         "'cm  to  secure  thp 
™dd,ng  the  employment  of       ""^  °*  '"'»«".  for- 


**  y-     «  vvas  to  counteract  thdr 


t  'T' 
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policy  of  sweating  that  the  Catholics  founded  their 
mixed  unions  of  masters  and  men,  and  the  Socialists 
their  labour  federations.  The  common,  though 
not  combined  action  of  Catholics  and  Socialists 
has  overcome  the  policy  of  laituz-faire  of  the 
Liberals,  and  secured  a  long  series  of  social  laws, 
which  in  Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  have  found  their 
highest  expression  in  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 
The  Belgians  boast  that  they  alone  of  continental 
peoples  ha\e  full  freedom  of  speech  and  organiza- 
tion. Belgian  workmen  have  made  good  uses  of 
that  freedom.  They  have  secured  a  notable  ad- 
vance in  the  rate  of  the  wages,  and  made  it  possible 
for  their  societies  to  insist  that  all  shall  have  a 
living  wage.  In  the  last  fifty  years  wages  have 
increased  in  every  instance.  In  most  instances 
they  have  doubled.  In  some  industries  they  have 
tripled.  Comfort  has  increased  with  wages;  with 
lessened  hours  of  work,  and  with  th<!  means  of 
satisfying  them  new  desires  have  come.  The 
Standard  of  Life  is  elevated  in  a  permanent 
maimer,  said  Hector  Dennis,  the  Socialist  Professor 
and  Deputy,  "  the  worker  is  no  longer  chained  to 
an  inflexible  minimum  of  enjoyments;  he  has 
contracted  and  he  presei'\  s  the  habitude  of  new 
luxuries."  Between  Liberal  and  Socialist  theories, 
the  CathoUc  Government  of  Belgium,  which  has 
passed  all  the  social  laws  of  the  country,  has  hit 
on  a  middle  course  of  Subsidized  Liability,  which, 
appUed  to  the  question  of  the  Employers'  Liability, 
is  known  as  the  Belgian  System.  The  essence  of 
this  system  according  to  its  exponents  is  the  union 
in  local  associations  of  citizens,  separated  in  otiier 
things   by   education   and   interests,   to   make  s 
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common  fund  of  their  savin™      ^ 

e«ch  other  in  c««r„finn^»^  1"!^  *"«"«<;  to  help 

The  wcietie.  Ku  '  „^"'  "?^«''dity.  and  old  iJ. 

and  distribute  funds  eoTjT *.'"'*"■  «'"«''t 
English  money.  neludinaTr'"*  *"  *'"»'°««  '» 
"e.ooo.andhavnwe'tv-i?"'''^''""''*  K""*  »t 
in  reserve.  Such  StL  ".  ^"""''  <*«"«'»««) 
immune  in  BeSu^  5  7I ''"** J"  "^"^'X  every 
njillion  n.embersS/;^TveXoT:r"*''"""«  =^ 
of  the  country,  are  afflJUted  rt  h  m'  P«P"'*tion 
fund.    The  payments  into  th  "''^  "«'^  '^""'"n 

bers  amount  to  tTmiiro,?  it  '  T"*'""  ''^  ""^'n- 
The  State  add.  to  th^^^ix  miir  ^^*^f^^  "  y*'"" 
way  of  subventions  i"  t'^  ^^Tl'c*'''^^  "^^ 
«»nts  to   the  societies   h«/  Government 

milhon  francs  (^mZoTv  ""'°""*«<^  to  fifty 
'und  of  the  societ^'  '^"bng).  and  the  reserve 
l^.200.Zl  '*"  '^'°""**  *"  »ver  180  millions 

ance.  insui»^^JainI  7,  t  ''  ^^""^  °^  «^«  'nsur- 
meet  the^^edsTf  those"wh'  'P'*^'"'  "-"«neesto 
•nonths  every  yew  of  thnr  ■'""'«'■''*'=  '°'  «  ^^w 
France;  and  Vt^oW^o  1-'"  ''"?  ^"^''^^  '» 
cattle  to  be  proterted  ^'^'''''^  ""P''  ""d 

tho'!ri;:^^'*;'„?  :;    '^^^    «.<='«■-   societies   are 
dwellings™"*       '   '^^  acquisition   of   workmen's 

Government  "^L^ngsbU'L  T''"^"""    ^''^ 

°      °ns  of  francs  (S2TO  MOW    !f*"'*'^  ^'S^ty 

Taking  women  and  £S  n/''°°" '^""""-n. 

«  tmiaren  mto  account,  it  is 
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calculated  that  in  the  twenty  ycani  the  laws  on 
workmen's  dwellings  have  been  in  force  a  tenth  of 
the  population  of  Belgium  has  been  newly  housed 
in  dwellings  which  eventually,  on  easy  terms, 
become  the  property  of  tho;  e  dwelling  in  them. 

The  return  of  the  National  Savings  Bank  gives  the 
last  touch  to  the  picture  of  Belgian  prosperity  and 
providence.  In  this  bank,  which  accepts  only 
small  sums,  there  is  deposited  1,526,000,000  francs 
(£61,020,000).  The  deposits  run  from  one  franc 
upwards.  More  than  half  the  total  of  1,182,705 
depositors  are  depositors  of  small  sums.  Out  of 
every  hundred  inhabitants  of  Belgium,  there  arc 
thirty-five  possessed  of  savings-bank  accounts.  The 
development  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is 
seen  in  the  movement  of  the  port  of  Antwerp.  In 
1868,  the  first  year  in  which  Antwerp  was  free  from 
the  Dutch  tax  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the 
port  was  600,000  tons.  Tn  ?  S70  the  tonnage  was 
1,827,000  tons.  In  1894  it  was  over  five  million 
tons ;  in  1906  it  exceeded  ten  million  tons ;  in  1918, 
7,056  vessels  entered  the  port  drawing  14,148,647 
tons. 


CHAPTER  XII 

J  ^".    UTER^TUKE.    AND   .^NCCAOE 

'>«",  the  tenth  century  aL  hi''"  *'''""''"^'''  ^-te 
halle.  show  in  their TtCtlil.h"'""''^'*  ''""°"'' 
acteristies  of  the  B^l£,*"Th  """?""'  '''""- 
the  cathedrals  arc   at^  •  »'"^''"'  ?'«"«  of 

other  Chnstian"^irT,;d'''rH'"'  !.°  ""'-  °' 
have  much  in  common  with  fh        7  decorations 
of  neighbouring  lands  K^„*  ""^  "V""  '''""^'•es 
and   Germany  *on  X'  o^er     tL*'''.  ""'^  '"'"''• 
notes  I,e  in  the  gereiBl  m. '    •    1       ^characteristic 
-t  and  practices,  '^t  X£'  «>">bination  of 
Pombined  with  beauty  was  ^Jfir?"  «'""*  "P^* 
'"Other  lands.    In  pLrnf  ?h  *  *  '*"•  """^  'han 
0%  vaults  of  the  Ch     ^tnT^  "'^'^''  ""^ 
'or  worshippina  con^„  f  ***'"=<^'als.  vast  spaces 

-thedralsfa.  CtTSr  ^J"""""  '"  ^^W 
^  found  in  the  K  T„*1f  ""•«  ""e'chants 
Befeium  the  height  of  the  IV^-  ""tbedrals  in 
tw'ce  the  widthfinstead  of  r  '"  ^'^^^''J'  but 
"'here.     I„   Maliics   the    n.  '^-   *'™"  ^'  ^i^' 

^-o  gained   is  Tma^^' J"T  !"   ^'"'=''   ^P«- 
constructed  that  itl  i  '    ^''^   *o"'«   being   so 

'he  church,  the  ea^^'erl Tder-""  ^'"''  P"'  «" 
5f'n8  supported  Tn^  '^  ^T*.*''"  '^'^h  "'t"^. 
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then  brought  to  perfection  in  France,  prevailed  in 
Belgian  ecclesiastical  architecture;  the  halles,  in 
their  intentions  and  proportions  distinctly  national 
buildings,  and  their  great  belfries,  were  also  built 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  Gothic  art  as  used  in  the 
embellishment  of  these  buildings  was  distinctly 
national  only  in  as  much  as  tlie  crowding,  almost  the 
overlading,  of  decoration  exhibited  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  the  proud  burghers  who  erected  them. 

The  painter  was  at  first  the  obedient  follower 
of  the  sculptor,  the  paintings  of  the  early  masters 
being  made  more  in  conformity  with  the  sculptor's 
models  than  with  human  life.  The  growth  of  the 
Belgian  school  of  painting  owed  much  to  the  City 
Guilds.  The  painters  themselves  had  a  Guild,  that 
of  St.  Luke,  which  watched  strictly  over  their 
v/ork,  seeing  that  all  was  honestly  done,  allowing 
nothing  scamped  to  pass.  The  patronage  of  the 
Guilds  especially  fostered  the  art  of  portrait  paint- 
ing, innumerable  altarpieccs  being  painted  for 
them,  in  which,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  their  patron 
saint,  were  depicted  the  donors. 

Valuable  as  this  patronage  was,  more  valuable 
still  was  the  patronage  of  the  splendid  dukes 
of  Burgimdy.  At  the  moment  that  Flanders 
was  annexed  to  Burgundy,  there  was  bom  near 
Maestricht  Jean  Van  Eyck,  the  great  artist,  who, 
with  his  brother,  Hubert,  revolutionized  painting. 
Hubert  Van  Eyck  was  the  first  to  apply  the  use 
of  oil  paints  to  the  purpose  of  art.  Jean  Van 
Eyck  was  the  father  of  landscape  painting.  Again, 
he  and  his  brother  were  the  first  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  sculptor's  model,  and  paint  nature  as  she 
is.    The  minuteness  of  their  realism  is  marvellous, 
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What  the  Van  Evcks  lv.„o„ 
next  century  bv  M^^i-  ^^  ^^^  perfected  in  the 
P«sen.ed7/th'e  H^S'  l^T  '^^««htfu,  Cj', 

tains,  upon  its  Tu"  sLe  Ll,?^  ""''*  "'- 
by  Memling,  and  has  in  L  „    !    "T"  Pointings 
Sa.nt  Ursula,  its  panels  covLT J"  ,*''^  ^''""«  of 
P-etures  of  the  history  of  tWs^  •  ^  *'''"''"«  ^'^h 
Panions.  the  eleven  tl  oLnH        "*  "'"'  ''^'  'im- 
perfect „,useum  in  tttwS  ""TV'  ^''^  ">-* 
Pictures  torn  from  churT  «n^  ^  ''*^^'  museums 
together  in  discord  Stch  oth^""'  T  '^'^^^^^ 
surroundings.    In  Bruges  the  h'f",''  "^''^  *heir 
Jt  was  in  Memhng's  d^y",;  tJ^T^'^^  ''""""''  «« 
'n  its  order,  cleanhnesT  Ind  ',''"''  «PPearance. 
8«»erosity   of  the   kindly  nuT^f^'  ''"^  ■«  ^^^ 
The  uniform  of  the  ZL^         ^^^   ""^nage   it. 
the  same  as  it  Jas%^  LS'l"  ""^^  '''-''' 
though  ther*  is  said  to  te  no7     5  P?'"'*"'''  «nd. 
h;story,  one  likes  to  lii-»r  ov^r  the  tTV°'  '*  '" 
«•    f  "ter  was  himself  a  D^l„t     "'l*^**  ^^en 
Y-  ■      'd  the  pictures  pr^se^Aedt  J"  '^'  ''""P""' 
for  .ne  care  he  received^^^  t    "*  '"  gratitude 
the  face  of  the  man,  IttirS   "^     '.°^  '"''^"^''^  to 
-"through  a  windo;?„  o^e  of  th*^*'™*'  ^'"'  '°°ks 

The  number  of  Flemish  n«   I     P^'nt-ngs. 
"nder  the  BurgundSr;?nr:*T,,^^<'.fl--hed 
successors  was  innumerabir  wl      '.'■/"""^'''«te 
Austria  held  her  coZ  ?f  m  r        "  ^"'g^'^t  of 
fifty  painters  li^l^^hat  tol"''/  'l""*''^^  ""d 
«fntury,  Antwerp  became V°;    '?  **•"  ^'^^^^nth 
Quentin  Metsys  SXL  '"u"^  "^-    I"  I«7 
t'on  on  his  toUZ^^tTds'^r^^.f  '"^-P- 
a  blaeksm.th.  afterwai^s  a  LS  pafnte^"  ""*' 
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Those  old  masters  painted  life  and  scenery  with 
absolute  fidelity;  they  lived  in  a  time  when  life 
was  a  mass  of  moving  colour,  when  men  as  well 
as  women  went  briUiantly  attired.  They  were 
splendid  colourists.  Their  deep  religious  feeling 
put  poetry  into  the  themes  they  touched  on. 
Quentin  Metsys  was  the  last  of  these.  After  his 
time  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  renaissance  swept  over 
Belgium.  Marble-columned  palaces  and  balus- 
traded-terraces  replaced  the  Flemish  backgrounds 
in  the  pictures  of  the  Belgian  painters;  and  the 
figures  of  the  Belgian  types,  before  faithfully 
reproduced,  were  replaced  by  imitations  of  Italian 
Venuscs  and  Virgins. 

Although  the  quaint  simplicity  of  the  older 
masters  was  lost,  in  almost  every  instance,  and 
much  with  it,  many  of  the  painters  of  the  renais- 
sance period  i  Belgium  vho  succeeded  the  old 
masters  were  s, client;  and  some  were  greater 
than  the  greatest  who  had  gone  before.  Of  the 
tew  who  carried  on  the  old  tradition  Peter  Breughel 
was  the  chief.  He  studied  in  Italy,  but  remained 
true  to  Flemish  types  and  landscapes,  as  in  the 
scenes  of  Flemish  life  and  winter  landscapes,  in  the 
paintings  intended  to  portray  the  arrival  at  Bethle- 
hem and  the  massacre  of  the  innocents. 

Breughel  was  a  master  both  of  landscape  painting 
and  of  the  painting  of  flower  pieces  popular  in  his 
time.  Breughel's  two  sons,  and  their  sons  after 
thern,  carried  on  into  the  seventeenth  century  the 
artistic  tradition  oi  their  house. 

In  the  most  troublous  times  in  Belgium,  painting 
contimied  to  flourish.  The  painting  o?  the  Duke 
d'Albe  in  the  Brussels  Museum  by  Sir   Antonius 
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Antwerp' 1*'^"'*"'"'*  «'^«*^^  masterpieces. 

RuZ.      ^  •  "^"^  ''"'"Sht  there  by  his  mother 

Ll    r  *'"*  P"'"*^''  ««  "  ^^ming.  and  one  of  Ms 
for  tl^:..!"^  •''''''-  °^  eoarseVmir;:^ 

Ja°  b  ;oraer"  Id  "^'""^  '"  !"^  """-''  -- 
verse  tn   f  h         •  T^^^''^  ^^^  a  Lutheran.    Ad- 

^s:^f  i^nrsziirr^i^^is  - 

pmted  scenes  of  domestic  hfe  in'^Belgium^'n  : 

those  XSk  hfseZmTfrreVfrorSr'" 
dueing  repulsive  incidents  in  them  ^  °" 

unon        "!  P"'"*^'^  '''^"^^  °f  Flemish  life  grosslv 
ifnof^e'a&.Teniur'"  ™^«'"^*'°"'  ''"'^  «1-'. 

a?S  ^ounffe  JlnTrPrat?  inTrE 

^ra-i-iiSnJttrit^fe''? 

variations,  noble  and  cold  with  the  ^S^s^Tthe 
oTw;tS:?:ndr  'r^^l  ^'^^  ^heSdis^Ue 

£5"'^^J:^£ttZ^S£S 

soon  m  that  cUy  there  was  a  Belgian  legion  of 
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"  Little  Davids  "  laboriously  copying  hit  pseudo- 
classicism. 

With  the  Belgian  revolution  a  fever  of  independ- 
ence seissed  the  artists  of  the  country.  They 
turned  from  classicism  to  romanticism,  and  in  their 
ardour  went  as  far  astray  as  they  had  been  led 
before.  Immense  canvases  were  covered  with 
paintings  of  heroic  episodes  of  the  revolution  and 
other  glorious  periods  of  Belgian  history.  Men 
who  might  have  done  better  wasted  themselves  in 
futile  efforts  to  recreate  the  old  Flemish  school, 
producing  genre  pictures  of  cabarets  and  village 
dances,  in  the  type  of  Teniers. 

From  the  crowd  of  nonentities  some  painters 
stood  forth.  Henry  Leys  was  one  of  those  who 
sought  to  recreate  the  ancient  time  and,  steeping 
himself  in  its  atmosphere,  he  succeeded.  "  Leys," 
said  Th^ophile  Gautier,  "  is  not  an  imitator,  he  is 
a  resembler."  Leys  stood  alone,  the  others  were 
uninspired  illustrators  of  civil  and  religious  archae- 
ology. Their  reconstructed  scenes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  peopled  by  phantoms.  One  only  of  the 
artists  of  this  period  escaped  from  the  temptation 
of  going  backwards,  Henri  de  Braekeleer,  who  in 
the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  stupidly  painted 
the  things  that  he  saw.  His  genius  was  not  recog- 
nized until  the  moment  of  his  death.  Apart  from 
him,  the  Belgian  school  during  at  least  half  a 
o«»tury,  according  to  a  Belgian  critic,  merited 
only  to  be  called  the  "  Brabanfonne."  Under  one 
form  or  another  it  was  that  famous  air,  officially 
consecrated  as  the  national  melody,  that  served 
the  Belgian  artists,  no  matter  what  subject  they 
treated,  ''  -  from  what  century  they  sought  their 
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chanting  the'Ufrorear™"'  "'   '"'"«-"• 
older  timeT  it  wa.  .nffl^.    I  !  *''"  '""''*'="  »'  th^ 

many  instwices.     Tlic  aUmitil!.        .-      ^'*"* '" 
A  pinto  ™„ri  wSt,   „TS°  ™t.?°"'^  '°°«- 

Eng«sh"t„riS  who  tkrS^°"   °'  '''"'' «^ 
this  day.     ft  w«L  nnVnTifu'^, *"""«**  to  it  to 

themselves  1^^^tieB«K^"'«'''"  P"'"*«"  '^ 

chisement  came.    Millot  «ni  k-  ^  *^"'>- 

restored  to  nat^  whafthti.    /  """P^-ions  had 

had  for  a  ior:,7i,:'tx:TH:^7xti7' 
^"t^Svrrraittd^^^^^^^ 

timidly7^DenedS??l     ;    1'"'^°'''  ^'  «"newhat 
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example  of  Courbet  and  ot  Millet,  but  without 
imitating  them,  and  guided  by  his  own  feelings, 
introduced  into  art  the  ndysiiey  of  the  miserable, 
the  sufferings  of  the  humble  folks.  This  was  the 
real  renaissance  of  Belgian  art.  The  characteristic 
art  of  to-day  may  be  said  to  be  the  faithful  repro- 
duction of  real  things,  not  only  in  their  form  and 
character,  but  also  in  their  atmosphere;  the  senti- 
ment of  fresh  air  substituted  for  the  fictitious  light 
of  the  studio ;  the  exact  notation  of  life ;  the  sincere 
study  of  nature. 

Little  schools  of  fantastic  ideas,  from  symbolism 
to  cubism,  exist  in  Belgium,  but  Belgian  art  as  a 
whole  is  less  given  to  extravagance,  and  is  possibly 
more  sincere  than  that  of  France. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Painting  in  Antwerp  at  the  present  time  averages 
something  about  two  thousand,  while  the  number  of 
students  in  other  art  academies  and  drawing  schools 
in  the  country  number  over  sixteen  thousand. 

The  early  history  of  sculpture  in  Belgium 
resembles  that  of  painting,  save  that  in  Belgii:.ii 
there  were  no  sculptors  so  great  as  the  greatest  ol 
Belgian  painters.  In  recent  years  with  the  rise 
of  the  school  of  realism  there  arose  sculptors 
entitled,  at  least,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  ranit 
with  their  contemporaries  of  other  countries.  Of 
those  Jef  Lambeau,  an  unlettered  genius,  might 
have  been  said  to  have  been  a  reincarnation  of 
Jordaens  a.'.d  Constantin  Meuncer,  a  modem 
Breughel,  were  it  not  that  while  true  in  all  things 
else  to  life,  the  labourers  he  modelled  were  without 
the  least  glimmer  of  illuminating  hope. 

The  foundation  of  the  Belgian  literature  was  laid 
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by  Charlemagne.    "In  the  ninth  century,"  savs 
Pirenne,    "clerics  commenced   to    occupT  them! 
^Ives  with   the  cultivation  of  letters,  ^and  the 
Emperor  charged  himself  with  furnishing  master 
for  them     In   almost   aU   the   convents  Ttl^ 
oountry  there  hved  learned  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
monks  charged  with  teaching  good  Latin  meti^ 
and  wntmg  to  the  novices.    Women's  abbeys  did 
not  rest  strangers  to  the  movement.    At  Maesyck 
the  Samts  Harmmdis  and  Renuma  occupied  their 
leisure    on    work    of    embroidery    and    patiently 
illummatmg  beautiful  manuscripts.    On  aU  sides 
ibranes  were  formed,  annals  were  written  and  the 
hves  of  samts  were  edited.    The  shapeless  recitals  of 
theMerovingianhagiographers  were  given  form."i 
ihe  Low  Countnes,  where  monasteries  were  numer- 
ous, and  where  foreign  masters  crowded,  became 
an  active  centre  for  literary  and  artistic  life     The 
Irishman,  Sedulius,  was  the  oracle  of  the  literary 
arcle  which  formed  around  the  bishop  of  Li&re 
Hartjar,  ,n  the  chambers  decorated  with  paintimpl 
and  stamed  glass  of  the  episcopal  palace.    At  the 
other    extremity  of    the  country  the    school  of 
S«int  Armand,  directed  by  Hucbald,  whose  renown 
asa  poet,  histonan,  and  musician  spread  through  the 
whok  of  the  west,acquired  such  celebrity  that  Charles 
the  Bold  confided  to  it  the  education  of  his  sons 

In  the  mteUectual  life  of  Belgium,  as  in  politic 
me,  l^ltic  and  Germanic  interests  crossed  and 
me^  themselves  into  one  another.  From  the 
tarlovingian  epoch  there  were  found  in  the  Chureh 

of  people  to  whom  Romance  and  Germanic  dialects 
'  Pirenne.  Hitoire  de  la  Btlgique,  Vol.  I.  pp.  82,  88. 
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were  equally  faniliar.  In  the  abbeys  Flemish  and 
Walloon  moEiks  lived  side  by  side,  and  there  has 
been  found  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Armand,  copied 
by  the  same  hand  in  the  ninth  century,  the  most 
ancient  poem  in  French  literature,  La  Chanson  de 
Satnte  Eulalie,  and  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of 
German  literature,  the  Luewi^lied.  At  Li^  the 
Bishop  Hartjar  was  boasted  of  by  Sedulius  for 
his  knowledge  of  three  languages.' 

The  co-existence  of  two  idioms  in  the  Southern 
Low  Countries  was  due  to  the  composite  character 
of  these  countries.  Usage  of  the  Roman  dialect 
in  the  Germanic  parts  of  Belgium  was  introduced 
not  as  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  example, 
by  conquest  and  violence.  The  knowledge  of 
iS^nch  spread  to  the  north  of  the  linguistic  frontier 
because  the  influence  of  French  civilization  made 
itself  felt  there  at  an  early  moment.  Until  the 
twelfth  century  it  remained  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  upper  classes  of  society.  Frencli  became  a 
second  national  language  in  Flanders  for  the 
higher  dei^  and  the  aristocracy,  but  it  exercised 
no  influence  on  the  language  or  the  people,  which 
remained  purely  Germanic.  There  was  not,  as  in 
England,  an  infiltration  or  reciprocal  absorption  of 
the  dialects.  From  the  reign  of  Otho  I  to  the 
twelfth  century,  Germanic  influence  was  greatest 
upon  Belgian  literature;  the  Imperial  Church  was 
the  instrument  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
clergy  of  Lotharingia.  The  first  Saxon  bishop  of 
Li^,  Ebrachar,  was  the  founder,  or  at  least  the 
restorer   of    the    cathedral    school,    which    under 

'  Sedulii  ScoH  earmina,  edited  by  L.  Traube,  Mon.  Germ. 
Hist.,  "  Foetae  latini  Aevi  Csroliai,'^  Vol.  III.  p.  im. 
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there  was  already  showTf?  Impenal  epoch 

history  wht^  sfnSThenKr"r'^**^***°' 
dominant  in  BelgiM,  "^"^'y*   «"«»ined 

of  the  Low  St^es  as  f  d?dV"'  T'""*^  '"^ 
In  Flanders  French  ta'  no  *''^"r"««'l  «&. 
of  the  nobility   "tsn^L/        "^'  ^''^  monopoly 

The  rich  ciii^As  irlit^'ir*.  *''  """^"'^ 
manners  of  the  kniXs^.^^  ^  "'^'y  ««d  the 
Moreover,  the  n^SLT^^f^  "'"^  *''*''  l»°«"»«e- 
the  spread  of  fS  Ic^LTT'^T  '"A-^ced 
necessary  for  cTmerJ^T   ''^f  °*  *^"'*  '^«* 

but  wirE„glanTS'cortr;twmt  ^"'"' 
hered,  was  then  a.  Fr»T.-.t.         ('        "  "^  remem- 

Lombard  ^dmrlt^eCT^  ^'^^-    ^  *he 

-s  in  Flande™ru'^orn?r'^'"«'"^'- 
French  to  carry  on  their^  no  language  but 
the  wooUen^cloth  !^' TT?"'  *«>n«»rtions. 
obliged  to  aMui^  »\      f  ^^^  *°""'*  themselves 

^n^  hte^tr  ad'^S^Vr'^r*  '''"^'*^- 
Germanic  portion  of  th?  t  ''"*"™"y  >n  the 
footsteps  of  the  Frenoh^  '^  Countries  on  the 

to  Flanders  as  a  fS°^T-  '*  ^'^  "o*  «"«« 
f«.m  the  wlltoonT '^P"'*-  ?  ^P'^«d.  rather. 
Brabant.  In  thT  rfchT""''  "*  ^''">*^«"  ""d 
the  Scheldt  W  rSuHT""^  "^  '^^  ^^  of 
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Hainaut,  and  Brabant  to  the  end  ot  the  twelfth 
century  that  it  retarded  the  development  of  liter- 
ature in  the  Germanic  tongue.  For  a  long  time 
the  Flemish  writers  contented  themselves  with  the 
modest  rdles  of  translators  or  remodellers. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Low  Countries 
were  erected  into  a  separate  State  tmder  the  rule 
of  Burgundy,  a  stronger  national  note  was  struck 
in  literature.  French  influence  lessened,  but  the 
French  language  did  not  disappear  from  the 
Flemish  districts;  it  continued  to  be  spoken  at 
the  Court  of  the  princes,  by  the  nobility  and  the 
rich  bourgeoic  who  continued  to  send  their  children 
to  learn  French  in  the  Walloon  towns.  The  en- 
tourage of  the  Burgundian  Princes  considered 
Flemish  a  barbarous  dialect.  Nevertheless  they 
learned  it.  Philippe  le  Bon  and  Charles  le  limi- 
raire  both  spoke  Flemish.  They  purchased  Flemish 
manuscripts  for  their  libraries,  and  Charles  granted 
a  pension  to  the  Flemish  rhetorician  DeroAvere. 
The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  did  nothing 
to  hinder  the  usage  of  the  Flemish  language  in  the 
Low  Countries,  or  of  Flemish  literatui^.  They 
knew  well  that  their  power  was  as  much  Flemish 
as  Walloon.* 

Froissart,  a  Walloon,  knew  Flemish.  Jacquemin 
Maerlant,  the  Flemish  poet,  raised  Flemish  to  the 
dignity  of  a  literary  language,  and  thenceforward 
the  Flemish  people  found  in  it  their  literary  alimen- 
tation. In  these  times,  simple  art'sans  possessed 
manuscripts  of  the  most  famous  Flemish  works. 

I  "Estoit  plus  Flamand  que  Wallon."  Holinet  Fredericq, 
Easai  tur  la  rdU  pcliHque  et  todaU  da  Duct  de  Bourgogne  dam 
le  Pay  Bat,  p.  74. 
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Flemish  literatui*  „#  »i. 

People.  JefiiRuyTirlih  7^'**'""  °'  *''«' 
P"»e.  The  depth  of  hTsinr,?^  *•  '**'""  °'  *^«™«h 
of  his  language^  hi^v?"**'""  *"''  the  beauty 

?-ts^.httrS^Hr^^^ 

^untiy.  and  exercised  a  T^  w  *''"  "^"them 
«>«  the  literature  of  th/r'^"^*™*'"*  '"flounce 
Chambers  owe^^heir  Sain  .'^  ,?°""*"«-  These 
««tiom,  which  aS  the  1^^'  '!"«'°"''  «"«- 
and  fourteenth  centries  inZ  '"  *'''  "'''*^''*'' 
•nystery  plays.     Thev  wl^      !  '^Presentation  of 

«  the  commenced  of  tr«''"^*'^^^°™*d 
■nto  literary  societS  which  «  ^"^"d'"*"  epoch 
dominated.    Favour!^  bvt^^^.^'^""'  ''''"""ter 
t'on  in  the  centres^      u     '^''*"*'o"  of 'nstruc- 
cuitivated    mr«l,l,7'::^,,P«P'^tions^they 
than  taste  or  oririnalitv  Vk»     _    "."^  8ood  will 
to  speak  more  sSrrL-"*  °^  '^"ng,  or. 
their  origh,  they  p^^*Tr^  'r  ^'^^^    *"«"" 
^hich  expressed  i?seuX.     ""'"^'^ng  tendency 
ft  is  from^hTTp^X  tt^'^CJ,'^''Kf  ''''  *h^«t,i: 
that    dates    the'^l^^^"  Sl"7'^«  of  Rhetoric 
dramatic  literature  f?Z  f  ^•='°P'"ent    of    the 
towns  paid  the  co?t  nf  fl      ^"^  Countries.    The 
Public.'and  riva^d  li  '^^  T""^^'"  «^^en  to  the 
o' the  richest  StS°Sr  '°'.*''^  P^^^^-'on 

^'^'•^-^-^o-'^S^l^r^^ere^C! 
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sented  •uoceMivdy  during  a  cycle  of  »even  yean, 
from  about  1444,  could  boast  of  having  attained 
to  the  highest  iegree  in  the  competition.  The  riches 
of  the  country  enabled  the  mysteries  to  be  presents 
with  splendour,  and  it  seems  possible  that  their 
staging  exercised  influence  on  the  painting  of  the 
period.* 

The   love   of   theatrical   representation   was   as 
great  in  the  Walloon  towns  as  in  those  of  Flanders. 
Rhetoricians  flourished  on  each  side  of  the  linguistic 
frontier.    While  the  theatrical  representations  in 
each  language  were  similar  there  was  little  similarity 
in  the  literature.    There  was  as  great  a  contrast 
as  could  be  imagined  between  Ruysbroeck  and  Jean 
le  Bel  and  Froissart;  while  the  great  Flemish  prose 
author  wrote   his   mystic   treaties  for  the   pious 
bourgeois,  it  was  for  the  nobility  that  the  Walloon 
historians  Jean  le  Bel  8-     Froissart  compiled  their 
chronicles.    Le  Bel,  a  r.    .ve  of  Li^ge,  was  attached 
to  the  House  of  Beam  lont,  and  had  no  other  ideas 
than  those  of  the  feudal  life,  which  he  developed 
so  brilliantly  in  Hainault.    Under  Jean  de  Beau- 
mont he  fought  for  Edward  III  against  the  Scotch. 
The  growing  independence  of  the  Low  Countries  is 
raceable  in  the  work  of  Le  Bel.    He  wrote  in 
French,  but  not  as  a  Frenchman.    His  hero  was 
"  the  noble  King  Edward."    He  neither  imitated 
nor  copied  the  French  ',mters,  he  remained  himself, 
and  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  writers  who  gave 
to  tne  Low  Countries  a  school  which  rivalled  that 
of  France  itself. 

Froissart  was  a  disciple  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  continuator  of  Le  Bel.    A  prot6g6  of  Philippe 
»  Pirenne,  Vol.  II.  p.  U*. 
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w„'^'!ri!*'  ''.'■  •y'P'thy  WM  at  flr  ti«iv  with 
EngUnd.  but  in  hi.  finished  work  h  w.  ^ZJIm 
rmu^  p  e«ed  all  the  world  becau«=  TeCt 

Medium  '„°th'  n'""'"-  '''"'  ''"*•="  -'-  -^ 
^ace^^^e^th     "'?  '^^"  °'  Burgund/grew  in 

ulemur?^  the  ''!"'*•"*  "'  ^""'"=«  •  rival 
uwrature  m  the  same  tongue. 

The  Renaiswnce  movement  did  not  come  directly 
to  the  Low  Countries  as  it  did  to  France  and 
Germany  The  influence  of  Italy  was  fdt  Tess  "n 
Bdg.um  than  el^where.  and  the  ^vival  InB^  ^ Lm 
w«i  ,„  ,t.  mception  a  national  movement.  VVi.cn 
rt  commenced  French  literature  was  dea^  i„  the 
i^Zl^'^^''^^'^  *^'""''"''  •""•""t  entirel^  rel" 
C  For'  S"""""  o'  fihetoric.  had  l^cTme 
BanaJ      For    Erasmus   and    his   followers   Latin 

worth?::* '^  '"'*"."^'  ^'^  '^^  o-'y  '«ngS 
wnoe  of  letters,  it  was  a  renaissance  of  man  that 
Er«mus  strove  for.    Success  seemed  near  to  him 

About  U78  Mertens  at  Alost.  and  Jean  Veldener 

SlliT'^V""^"^'  '""^  «^  °^  printing  into 
«e  g,um     Presses  were  specially  set  up  in  twenty 

te  vT-     ^"""'•^  '""^  ''"'  °f  the  re.>  o^ 
offl«s     7n  ?'.  ""'"*7  ^"  ''"'''*  ^'*h  printing 
h,T  VK  .u    ^'^''P  "'°'"'  *'>«'«  "ere  thirty-five 
«^vl?  tf*f>  'P"'**  °*  P""«"«  t''^-  -me  - 
^St  to  ~   "7  "^'^^y-    "^^  B^lP"""   were 

So«  Vf."      '^'l  '^  *''"  ''"'•^  °^  French 
autftors.    In  the  country  of  Fioissart  and  Le  Bel 
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of  Chastellain  and  Commines,  there  was  no  longer 
a  French  literature;  dnd  the  religious  troubles  and 
the  long  torpor  which  followed  them  left  Belgium 
without  a  French  literature  from  that  time  until 
the  nineteenth  century.* 

In  the  intervening  centuries  in  Belgium  the 
language  of  the  Flemish  became  a  patois,  while 
the  language  of  their  brothers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Scheldt  was  polished  and  ennobled. 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  friendship 
between  Flemish  pnd  Walloons  continued  unim- 
paired. The  first  ',reak  in  that  friendship,  between 
those  who  were,  in  truth,  more  closely  united  than 
brothers,  was  caused  by  the  French  Revolution. 
The  leaders  of  pubhc  opinion  in  Belgium  were 
Grand  Seigneurs,  descendants  of  Mamix  and  his 
companions;  who  had  nothing  and  could  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  sans  culottes  of  France. 
The  people  in  Belgium  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
volunteers  of  1792.  The  help  that  France  gave 
Belgium  at  the  moment  of  the  revolution  of  1880 
was  little  thanked  for  in  the  Flemish  provinces; 
King  William  in  wishing  to  impose  the  Dutch 
language  on  his  Belgian  subjects  advanced  as 
far  as  a  sovereign  could  in  discrowning  himself. 
The  Flemish  could  not  understand  the  language  of 
the  Dutch  magistrates  and  other  officials  placed 
over  them,  and  these  officials  could  not  understand 
or  would  not  listen  to  the  patois  of  the  Flemish. 
Of  the  petitions  which  were  presented  to  the 
Parhament  of  the  Netherlands  more  than  three- 
quarters  were  signed  by  Flemish  peasants  who 
spoke  this  patois,  petitioning  against  what  was 
1  Firenne,  op.  ciL,  VoL  III.  p.  81S. 
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and  written  Dutch  ^dlS^r""*"'"  ^^'  'P^^'^ 
.  The  Belgian  RevXion  ^"^ '^T""'  ''*''''«««1- 
Jterary  results  in  the  ^nt^"  T  ™™«^'-*« 
nght  existed  then  iT^i  -^^  "°  '"^  »*  copy- 
authors' worJwL'n^f-.  -J  few   B«'£ 

presses  of  the  country^""  re  never^ii  ^^^  ^""^'''g 
period  as  they  were  i„  fL  '  ^  ""'"y  '«  any 
following  the^erecttn  of  the^'fi^r'  ''^^'^-^^y 
Pnnting  the  works  of  Fi^neh  aufhtr  '^'^°'"' 

It  was  not  until  1884  that  th» 
place  in  the  country  for  tt  l  "'J'^*™''"*  *^^ 
In  1844  Jan  Prans  Willed  ^k  "^l^  °*  ^^^'"ish. 
yos.  p^sided  ot^r  rSL^of  'J:*''°,L°'  *«'»^'* 
constituted  Chambers  of  Hh^?  •  "^^""^^  of  newly 
masters  who  h^lheco^!!""' f ''.'«''"« ■'ehool- 

-Vive  the  literarrCg^  o^'f!!"''''^*^  *° 
movement  oroverf  er>«  j-i^  'landers.  The 
foUowingits'^E^E?fJ"i7-fu'.  TheyeS: 
decreed   the  pubC'n   nf  *k  "'^"^  ^^«"™«»t 

texts  of  the  co^mtrT  °°*'''"*  *^*™''»1' 

salt^^eT t^w^i^S^mr  T-^'^^  «*  ^''^ 
"an.  the  AbW  DaTd  P.T  /"'*  '^"^  »  «lergy. 
the  Flemish  h^arT,:'  •^'*  °f  tl>«''e  leaders  of 
I^m  that  time  Kow Th  '^'*  ^^"^^^  *  ^'eiety 
a  Davids  tZ  Ma^  IL'^'^''^'  ^"d  and 
d'pd  ahnost  at  tie  momenf  °?f  T?"    ^'''«'«» 

SSSd-^y-Src"^   «-^^^^ 
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written.  They  aroused  the  interest  of  the  Flemish, 
and  it  is  true  to  say  tliat  in  his  book  The  Lion  of 
Flanders  {De  Leeuw  van  Vlanderen)  Conscience 
retaught  his  countrymen  to  read.  From  the 
moment  that  book  was  published,  to  this,  letters 
have  flourished  in  Belgium.  There  is  noble  emula- 
tion between  those  who  write  in  French  and  those 
who  write  in  Flemish.  The  ignorant  pretend  that 
the  Belgians  do  not  read.  The  pretension  is 
absurd.  The  number  o£  publications  in  the  country 
is  extraordinary,  and  extraordinary  is  the  high 
standard  of  abihty.  The  Belgian  Reviews  equal 
those  of  France  and  Holland. 

There  are  great  authors  who  write  in  French 
to-day.  The  land  which  produced  Ruysbroeck  the 
Admirable,  produced  also  Verlaine,  and  in  our  days 
produced  Emile  Verhaeren,  a  poet  of  daring  flight, 
of  happy  moods,  master  of  high  thoughts,  user  of 
great  words,  whose  nobility  the  people.  King,  and 
Government  have  joined  in  recognizing ;  and  Maeter- 
linck, whose  genius  the  whole  world  recognizes. 

Maeterlinck  lives  outside  of  Belgium.  He  has 
borrowed  from  Ruysbroeck,  he  has  borrowed  from 
others,  phrasing  so  skilfully  he  makes  it  seem  he  has 
touched  nothing  he  has  not  ornamented.  Belgium 
is  famous  for  the  number  of  its  learned  societies, 
historical,  archaeological,  and  scientific.  These 
societies  pubUsh  journals,  the  contributions  to 
which  are  of  great  merit.  The  Belgian  Academy, 
modelled  on  that  of  France,  does  good  work.  As 
has  been  told,  the  love  of  history  preponderates  in 
Belgium.  To-day  Henri  Pirenne  and  Godefroi 
Kurth  are  continuators  of  the  tradition  of  Froissart 
and  Commines. 
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in  the  atmosphere  of  1^^  giv  "  to  S't  "•"?"• 

of  thTci«  /.^.^reirb^it!"'^'  ''"^- 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   BELGIAN   PARUAMENT 
(1881-18S7) 

DuRiNQ  the  Prat  ten  years  of  the  reign  o( 
Leopold  I  the  Belgian  Cabinets  contained  membera 
of  each  of  the  parties  which  had  united  to  win  their 
country's  independence. 

Moderation  had  not  deserted  the  Belgians  in  the 
midst  of  revolution.  It  had  been  paramount  in 
the  National  Congress.  It  was  to  be  paramount  in 
the  succeeding  Parliament.  The  trading  class  is 
ever  the  most  nervous  in  a  community.  To  allay 
the  apprehensions  of  that  class  the  urban  electorate 
was  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  high  monetary  qualifi- 
cation. As  a  result,  in  the  very  towns  in  which 
the  revolutionary  fever  had  been  strongest,  solid 
citizens,  rathtr  than  brilliant  leaders  of  revolt,  were 
chosen  as  deputies.'    Place-holders  were   not  dis- 

•  No  man  had  done  more  for  the  olution  than  Charlis 
Hogier.  In  his  newspapers  he  had  ft  d  public  opinion  in 
litge.  It  was  he  who  recruited  and  led  the  Li^gc  continjtcnt 
in  the  revolution.  Yet,  at  the  first  election,  in  August  1831, 
his  candidature  for  the  Chamber  was  unsuccessful  in  that  city. 
He  sat  in  the  first  Belgian  PiuKament  as  a  deputy  for  Thourout, 
in  which  agricultural  constituency  his  election  was  secured  by 
the  influence  of  his  Catholic  colleague  of  the  Provisionar\" 
Government,  Count  F61ix  de  M^rode.  On  his  defeat  at  Lid6< 
one  of  his  friends.  Van  der  Meer,  wrote  :  "  Consolez-vous.  o»? 
198 
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qualified  from  sitting  in  Parliament.  Compara- 
tively large  numbers  of  them  wert  elected  to  it. 
These  formed  a  solid  support  for  the  Ministry. 
Such  opposition  as  there  was  made  up  in  malevo- 
lence for  what  it  lacked  in  power.  Its  most  noisy 
members  were  partisans  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  who  were  determined  to  see  nothing 
good  in  a  monarchical  rigime,  and  treated  as 
treachery  every  concession  made  to  diplomatic 
necessity.  Distruntful  of  each  other,  and  unorgan- 
ized, the  members  of  the  opposition  were  unable 
to  alter,  scarcely  able  to  retard  the  course  of 
the  legislation  of  the  coalition  Cabinet,  but  the 
bitterness  of  their  attacks  drove  more  than  one 
Minister  from  office  before  they  themselves  dis- 
appeared. 

Partisans  of  the  Orange  cause  joined  with  the 
Republicans  in  continuous  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  first  Parliament  of  King  Leopold  I. 
The  attempts  of  this  faction  at  counter  revolution 
were  piteous  failures,  but  the  faction  remained 
considerable,  and  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign 
found  opportunities  in  and  out  of  Parliament  of 
embarrassing  and  insulting  the  King. 

The  Belgian  nobility  is  Catholic,  but  it  mnot  be 
accused  of  religious  fanaticism ;  neither  can  it,  as 
a  class,  be  applauded  for  political  zeal.  There 
are  great  families  in  Belgium  whose  ancestors 
fought  in  the  crusades,  and  whose  names  figure 
on   the    most   glorious   records   of   chivaby,    but 

la  loi  ^lectorale  est  bien  vicieuse,  les  ^Iccteuri  A  70  florins  ne 
sont  pas  les  hommea  de  la  revolution,  pe  sont  dcs  hommes  k 
mUrCts  matdriels."— Ditcailles,  Charlet  Rogier,  Vol.  II.  p.  177. 
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»uch  (amiliet  are  not  numerous.  The  majority 
of  the  Belgian  nobles  bear  titles  of  rettat  creation. 
An  invisible  barrier,  cleared  easily  by  gold,  separates 
the  upper  bourgeoisie  from  them,  but  the  education 
and  aims  of  each  class  are  similar.  There  are 
few  landed  proprietors  in  Belgium  with  wide  terri- 
torial influence.  The  Belgian  Constitution  recog- 
nizes no  privilege  of  nobili  :  nobles  entering  into 
political  life  do  so  on  equal  terms  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial  classes  who  were 
their  schoolfellows,  and  are  their  neighbours.  Al- 
though many  titled  men  have  always  been  found 
in  the  Belgian  Chamber,  there  never  was  a  Noble 
Party  in  it,  or  a  Landed  Proprietors'  Party.  When 
the  Belgian  Court  was  formed  men  of  rank  natur- 
ally obtained  positions  at  it,  and  democrats,  who 
found  their  onrush  hindered  by  the  dilatory  prudence 
of  the  King,  cried  out  that  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
used  occult  influence  against  them.  They  were 
wrong.  King  Leopold  I  exercised  his  power  un- 
swayed by  the  open  or  secret  influence  of  any  class 
or  party. 

The  royal  power  was  early  manifested.  Framers 
of  the  Belgian  Constitution,  wh.,  thought  they  had 
made  a  place  for  a  puppet,  found  with  astonish- 
ment that  in  matters  of  prime  importance  the 
King  was  supreme.  In  all  its  actions,  home  and 
foreign,  the  Pariiamentary  Government  of  Belgium 
proved  a  success :  the  greatest  success  in  the  Belgian 
Parliament  was  that  of  the  Sovereign. 

King  Leopold's  tact  was  exerci.ied  to  the  utmost 
m  Sleeping  all  parties  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
during  the  vexatious  period  between  X881  and  1889, 
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successively  si.'nari.H  ..Tif        ,  "«nce,  were 

with  HoIlai'T  ;t";  *":  ""'  "'.""■  'l"'«'-ne« 
fresh  threats  and  re  ^1  ^^  •'^^'^"«'l,  had  brought 
The  di««tm's  Vnn        l^'^''"  '"  '"P'^'natic  notes. 

saved  Belmum    Mt  hill      ,  ",.  ^^^n^h  aid  alone 

ot  all.     The  Sin  sters  !r  i'"'*'  '"  """  '"'"'l* 
French  aid  when  the  n  7  .'""'  '*'°"'^  »«»"'  to 

on  Bel«,u„.'lXve;,E'/'iV2"'":'"°"  """  "' 
fanatics  and  over-exciTed  patrioK^rthrrT*  '  '"• 
of  being  traitors  and  parrfcides  Wh  ,  "  J^  ""  '  " 
thundered  at  Antw^rr^  m-  ?"  '"'**  *'"  ^""^ 
King  LeopoW  p^vS  on  tT't,""'  "'"'"  "^  '  ■ 
draw  theirSesiSron  but  *'' •  '"'"*''*  *"  *'»'»• 
disarmed.  and.^Tn  Ap;iM8M""d  ;"?""  *'«^  ""* 
budget  brouaht  o    "^       /    '  ^^'^**  °n  the  War 

For  iseSteth'^T'- !'"''"  °'  -'»i«nation. 
by  the  King  tT^l^iJ^iroffl"  "^ Vr*'"^''  °" 
was  dissolve!  It  fh^  r  "'^T'^"''  Parliament 
followed  the  (iovt^ment^airH  ^'"'^'""^  "'"■'''■ 
It^  administraWo^  w^ablf  V  /°T  '"^^""tage. 
storm  and  stress  of^..'  ^^'^'thstanding  the 
measures,  chtf  amo„  '     T  u  """"""^  '''"P°rtant 

the  construrtion  oTst^fe  If  ""^^  *''*=  '"^  ^"^ 
ways  built  on  H.f  !•  ^''^^y.  ^he  first  rail- 
inJ^.  I  J-  *''^  continent  of  Eurone  In  i»«* 
■ntemal  dissension  in  the  Cabinet  Ie7to  the  rJs'g 
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nation  of  its  Liberal  chiefs,  Rogier  and  Le  Beau. 
At  the  moment  of  their  resignation  these  statesmen 
preserved  silence  as  to  its  cause,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  they  had  resigned  because  the  King 
would  not  dismiss  the  Minister  for  War,  whom  they 
accused  of  lending  too  ready  an  ear  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  political  opponents.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  these  Ministers  a  new  Cabinet  was 
formed  which  declared  itself  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  coalition,  but  already  an  exclusive  policy 
was  decided  on  by  the  Liberals. 

Debates  on  the  action  of  Church  and  State  with 
regard  to  education  marked  the  parliamentary 
sessions  of  1889  and  1840.  "  The  attitude  of  the 
Liberals  became  more  than  militant,"  says  M. 
Hymans  in  h's  life  of  Trite  Orban.  "  Attenuation 
of  language  -as  renounced,  the  adversary  was 
openly  confronted,  the  Liberal  press  supported 
the  effort.  The  situation  of  a  coalition  Cabinet 
became  impossible  iti  the  middle  of  acrimonious 
and  repeated  conflicts."  ' 

In  April  1840  the  Ministry  fell  on  a  side  issue. 
Its  Catholic  chief,  M.  de  Theux,  had  in  vain  sought 
to  conciliate  the  Liberals  by  allowing  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Cabinet  a  monopoly  of  patronage, 
so  great  that  Liberal  opinion  became  preponderating 
at  the  Bar,  in  the  Magistraturc,  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment Offices.' 


"  Hymam,  Frire  Orban,  I.  S4. 

•  Ce  ri.ultat  s'itait  prodiiit  d'aiitant  plus  fncilement  qnf 
les  Minist^rps  de  la  Justice  et  ilcs  Kinnnees  npparticnuaicnt  Ions 
deux  &  I'npinion  liWralc— Dcvaiix.  Heiue  Satitmale.  1840.  It 
pp.  287,  S88. 
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were  all  Liberals.     They  announced  their  deter- 

Their  ^io^  "i?^""  *1lP°""y  °*  coaMon    bu 

theen^ofTK  *^  "°*  "^^  °"*  "»«'  ^°«J«  At 
the  end  of  February  1841  the  Catholics  reproached 

t.on'thtTT"*  '"'  "^'y  "  ^"^-"""ent  of  iSZ 
tion  which  by  misuse  of  the  public  funds  sought 
to  ruin  pnvate  schools.    This  time  it  was  open 

Zoipr^  YlT^.'°  '^'  ""«'=''«  °^  the  CathoHc^ 
S^i!   M.'"'"'!^  *^  Government  would  standi 
SfblSw'  r*"^u  **"=  ^^^""^^  °"  his  Budget  o 
March,   1841.     In  the  Chamber  the  Govemmen^ 
was    successful,  having    forty-nine    votTs  TgS 

S/'IZ"'  *?*  •"  '^^  S''""*^  it  was  deffa  ed 
That  body  adopted  an  address  to  the  King  in 

united  for  a  common  end,  the  maintenance  of 
wh  ch  „„,„„  ^„y  ^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  development 
of  the  numerous  elements  of  prosperity  which  the 
kmgdom  possessed,  and  guarantee  to  BeS  her 
^ZTs    "TrT-,"'*  '^  '-P^-Wc-^said  the 

the  real  „e^H,  ?  .T""*  •  *°  ""''"P^  '^^^^  ^'th 
the  real  needs  of  the  nation  when  parties  draw 

away  from  each  other  instead  of  joinfngTogetl^r 
adm'nistra  "'*'°\'""''"  ''''  -gular^mafch  o 

bound    .„  J^   **""   ''*"^*'°"   the   Senate   is 

Zcr  ItST^T  .i^"  '''""*'^"y  moderating 
power  Its  efforts  should  tend  to  conciliate  opinions 

hat  whirr  T""''-  '^'^^  ^"""'^  '^^  •»«-"«" 
that  whatever  the  means  your  Majcstv  considers 
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it  right  to  employ  to  crash  the  fatal  divisions,  wise 
and  moderate  men  will  rally  to  them." 

When  this  address  was  carried,  the  Ministers 
appealed  to  the  King,  first,  to  dissolve  the  Chamber, 
then,  to  dissolve  the  Senate. 

King  Leopold  refused  each  request.'  Adhering 
to  tl»e  policy  of  maintaining  a  mixed  Government, 
he  entrusted  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  to 
M.  Nothomb,  a  Catholic.  The  Cabinet  formed  by 
this  statesman  held  office  for  four  years  and 
carried,  almost  unanimously,  through  the  Chamber 
a  measure  of  Primary  Education  settling  for  many 
years  the  most  difficult  question  in  Belgium.*  The 
Eklucation  Bill,  against  which  but  three  members 
voted  in  the  Chamber,  was  carried  unanimously 
through  the  Senate,  and  King  Leopold  manifested 
his  approval  of  it  in  a  letter  of  warm  congratulation 
addressed  to  the  Premier  on  the  day  his  signature 
made  it  law.  The  law  thus  established  permitted 
the  subsidizing  of  education  in  pubUc  and  private 
institutions ;  and  provided  for  instruction  in  religion 

•  The  Liberals  accused  the  King  of  acting  unjustly  at  this 
juncture.  "  Nous  pcnsons  que  le  roi  a  commis  en  ce  'temps-U 
une  faute  qui  rcssemble  singuli^rement  &  une  injustice.  Toute 
faute  se  paye.  II  avait  raison,  I'ami  qui,  le  S  juillet  18U,  lors 
de  la  crise  un  moment  trfe  grave,  qui  suivit  la  chute  diflnitive 
des  minist^res  mixtes,  ^crivant  i,  Rogier  dit;  'Le  roi  expic 
1841.' "— Discailles,  Charlts  Rogier,  III.  p.  S7. 

•  The  Belgian  education  law  to  which  the  text  refers  seemed 
perfect,  and  worked  well  for  many  years ;  but  in  Belgium  thert 
arc  two  great  parties,  one  intensely  Catholic,  the  other  rabidly 
atheistical,  each  honest,  but  holding  irreconcilable  views  on  the 
subject  of  education.  Atheism  did  not  wholly  dominate  the 
liberal  party  when  the  education  law  was  enacted.  In  following 
chapters  and  in  the  Appendix  the  efforts  made  to  frame  fair 
laws  of  education  are  told. 
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and  morals  by  ministers  of  religion,  at  the  same 
time  authorizmg  parents  to  decide  whetlier  their 
ch^dren  should  receive  such  instruction  or  not. 

Partial  victories  gained  at  the  elections  in  1845 
by  the  Liberals  led  to  the  retreat  of  M.  Nothomb 
On  h.8  retirement  the  King  caused  approaches  to 
be  made  to  Charles  Rogier,  by  that  time  recognized 

w^S  }1  ^'^™'*•  ^«^''  '^*  't  ^  kn°^n  he 
would  undertake  the  task  of  forming  a  Government 

If  he  were  givep  the  power  to  dissolve  Parliament 

when  It  seemed  opportune  to  him.     King  Leopold 

would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  Devaux 

was  summoned  from  London  to  preside  over  the 

Cabinet.     His  Ministry  lasted  only  a  few  months. 

himsel  obliged  to  eonsuR  Rogier.  This  time  the 
Liberal  leader  was  summoned  directly  to  the  King 
to  whom  he  submitted  a  programme  on  the  accept- 
ance of  which  he  was  prepared  to  take  office.  On 
that  programme  there  again  figured  the  right  of 
dissolving  the  Parliament  when  such  action  kerned 
necessary  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Again  King 
l^opold  refused  to  surrender  his  prerogative  or 
to  bind  himself  to  exercise  it  whenever  the  Prime 
Minister  thought  fit  to  request  him  to  do  so;  and 
M.  tie  iheux  was  once  more  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  forming  a  Ministry.  This  Ministry,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Catholics,  pursued  the  moderate 
T^\°Jj^  predecessoi-s.  It  continued  in  office 
until  1847,  when  fresh  Liberal  victories  at  last 
enabled  Rogier  to  accept  the  Premiership  without 
conditions  regarding  dissolution. 
The  Cabinet  of  M.  de  Theux  resigned  on  the  1st 
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of  July,  1847.  It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  the 
following  August  that  tho  succeeding  Ministry  was 
formed.  The  delay  in  the  transference  of  power 
was  caused  by  the  King,  who  absented  himself  in 
London  and  Paris  for  two  months.  During  that 
time  King  Leopold  seized  every  opportunity  that 
arose  of  reciting  to  those  wiiom  he  was  about  to 
name  his  Ministers  the  great  part  he  liad  played 
in  the  making  of  tlie  Belgian  State,  and  of  empliasiz- 
mg  his  necessity  to  Belgium.  On  the  8tli  of  July, 
1847,  iie  wrote  to  Ilogier  :  "  The  country  here  is 
poor  in  political  ideas,  and  seems  often  disposed 
to  lose  sight  of  the  basis  on  which  its  political 
existence  reposes  as  a  Eumpean  Stale.  It  appears 
desH-able  to  me  to  enligiiten  it  on  that  question. 
There  exist  two  sorts  of  States:  the  first  exist 
by  their  proper  force ;  tlic  second  because  of  certain 
conditions  which  are  found  in  the  convenience  of 
Great  States,  and  of  the  end  which  the  great 
European  family  desires  to  see  them  attain  to 
and  fill. 

"  Belgium  belongs  to  the  second  category.  It 
has  been  very  difficult  for  her  to  find  her  place; 
but  I  believe  I  do  not  flatter  myself  too  much  in 
saying  that  the  position  I  have  created  for  her  is 
a  fine  one,  and  passes  by  far  her  greatest  expecta- 
tions in  1880 ;  nothing  must  be  done  to  lose  it."  > 

On  the  80th  of  July,  Firmin  Rogier,  newly 
appointed  Belgian  Minister  to  France,  wrote  to 
his  brother  Charles  from  Paris  describing  an  inter- 
view there  with  King  Leopold.  "  His  Majesty  the 
King  received  me  at  the  Tuileries.  When  I 
'  DiscaiUes,  Charlet  Rogier,  III.  p.  164. 
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entered  into  his  cabinet  he  toolt  a  chair,  and  liice 
Augustus,  he  said  to  „,e  :    '  Take  a  eha/r.  Sna  • 

I  lZ^.n^  ^u  "'•  ^^^''^  ^"""S  »>'^  Majesty 
he  asked  me  for,  of  what  you  are  doing,  of  what 
you  hope,  and  of  the  men  you  count  on  LS 
you.  My  august  interlocutor  took  up  thi  3 
n  Ins  turn  and  kept  it  for  a  good  half-hour.    S 

hfhL  m^r/  ^^'^"-'  -<»  ot  the  fine  position 
he  had  made  for  her  m  Europe,  of  the  calm  and 
prosperity  she  enjoyed,  above  all.  in  comparison 
with  the  other  States  of  Europe.  'Th^  Son 
must^not  be  spoiled,'  he  add^.     •  ^^^1^  no 

for?T  ?'"^"°"'*'^"^-  ^'^  ">"*»  not  pass 
for  a  people  always  discontented  and  shifting 
Europe  which  has  permitted  us  to  constitute  ou; 
nationahty,  which  allows  us  to  enjoy  in  pea^  the 
most  democratic  constitution  in  the  world-CooT 

i^^ZaV:^''  '"  ^«'''"'  -"^^  -use^^i 
at  test,  and  partition  our  territories,  which  more 

^^r^T'^'.^^  ""*  having  done  at  kt.' 

h»  1,^^-1^  f^""  *P°''^  *°  ">«  of  the  fine  position 
he  had  m  England  when  he  quitted  it  to  Ce  t^ 
Belgium  a  position  which  would  be  '  magnifiTent ' 
Su'Tr;   "hc      '^""'''/■r  the   affairs'^rSt 

m^yj^^^^'^  ^^""^  ^°''  the  stability  of  the 
monarchical  rig,me  in  Belgium  were  revealed  by  h L 
msistence  on  his  indispensability  to  the  country 
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Evidence  of  these  fears  abounded  also  in  his 
correspondence  with  Louis  Phihppe,  to  whom  he 
wrote  :  "  Sound  judgment,  moreover,  is  not  our 
brilliant  quality.  Incessantly,  one  has  to  ask  how 
such  conclusions  could  possibly  be  drawn  from 
given  premises.  Hitherto  royalty  has  been  the 
rock  on  which  the  political  existence  of  the  country 
rested;  after  fifteen  years  many  folk  have  not 
arrived  at  a  notion  of  that." 

King  Leopold  did  not  fear  tlie  Radical  leaders 
in  the  Chamber.     He  told  Firmin  Rogier  that  if 
Charles    Rogier    did    not     succeed    in    forming   a 
Cabinet  he  would  not  be  afraid  to  allow  certain 
members  of  the  Extreme  Left  to  form  one,  as  he 
was  persuaded  that  once  in  power  these  advanced 
men  would  become  less  dangerous  than  they  would 
be  out  of  power,  seeking  to  dominate  and  humiliate 
the  Government.     Wliat  tlie  King  feared  was  the 
outside  action  of  the  political  clubs  and  Masonic 
Lodges  of  the  Liberals.     In  common   with  Louis 
Phihppe    he    regarded    all    such    associations    as 
hotbeds  of  Jacobinism.     In  June  1846  a  Congress 
of  Liberals,  summoned  by  these  bodies,  was  held 
in    Brussels.     Of   it   Louis   Phihppe    wrote :    "  It 
reminds  me  of  nothing  less  than  the  Commune  of 
Paris  of  1792  dictating  from  the  H6tel  de  Villa 
to    the  National  Convention  at  the  Tuileries  all 
that  it  pleased  to  impose."     The  Congress  did  not 
dictate  the  erection  of  a  RepubUc,  but  it  dictated 
the  adoption  by  the  Liberal  representatives  of  an 
anti-Catholic  policy.     Its  first  resolution  required 
"  Real  Independence   of  Civil  Power."     Its  tiiird 
resolution  demanded  "the  organization  of  Public 
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constitutional  ^ans  of  sutrn'"  *'^'"*  '^'"'  "*' 
private  estah  ilh^    <■     ^"^^'"""'K  competition  with 

tion  organized  by  the  Civil  Se" '"   IT„  T'^^^"- 

t^pitrstir  "h~^  ''"^^"!a: 

persevered  ,„  S".  T**  •"".'l"'**'''"  would  be 
to  oppo^  tk;  JJlZ  r  T  P°""'='*'  organization 
TheTrt^tv  of  the  J  l^^"'  ^"'^  ^''^'•'"  Clubs, 
success  ortlFre„riSlT'  '"'T^^'^'^  by  the 
of  the  Jnlv  M  u  ^'b^"'^'  inf'  the  overthrow 

atthepj^^/  AXa^'.rr'  ''"'"''"  -'=t°'« 
the  revSTulU;  tr"^  l^^^ 0"^  InVa^r ^ 
^pa^  at  the  Belgian  frontie/.  '  iSTTJ^ 
GoJ  I  do  not  quite  see  what  n.or,  could  bo  Li^^' 

novelty."  "^"''^  ^  ^""'^  "»  the  way  of 

L^r  r;:"—  "he 

uorins,  the  minimum  fixeH  hv  +l.»  r'      4^^  .  '"'^"'^> 
a  safetv  t,..!™  ?  ^  *"^  Constitutjon  "  as 

f ^r„r;r  ?'?'',=-  -"Sitfi 
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resolution  was  taken  mm)  passed;  on  the  advice 
of  OvHosse  and  with  the  applause  of  the  Right 
we  proposed  the  lessening  of  the  electoral  quali- 
fication to  the  minMiMni  Hxed  by  the  Constitution. 
We  will  examine  the  other  reforms  to  be  proposed ; 
this  is  to  remove  all  pretext  to  the  Advanced."  ' 

After  the  elections  of  1848  the  Liberals  were 
mastens  of  tV-  Chamber,  in  which  they  had 
ei({hty  deputWs  against  thirty-flve  Catholics.  From 
this  time  the  |>o\vcr  of  the  crown  was  continually 
exercised  by  King  Leopold  for  the  restraint  of  the 
majowty.  "  Believing  always  in  the  necessity  of 
the  union  of  parties,"  says  Juste,  "  but  being 
deluded,  it  appeared  to  us,  as  to  the  durability  of 
that  alliance,  he  applied  himself  to  removing  as 
much  as  possible,  every  irritating  question  from 
the  poUtical  arena.  In  this  connection  he  was  far 
from  sparing  his  advice  and  recommendations."  A 
question  which  was  destined  to  excite  great  emotion 
some  years  later  in  the  country  occupied  the  King 
at  this  moment.  It  was  that  of  beneficence  :  "  We 
should  not  counteract  the  wishes  of  donors  and 
public  benefactors,  except  for  important  reasons," 
he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Justice.*  The  Liberals 
were  determined  to  strike  at  the  Catholics'  founda- 
tions by  enacting  statutes  of  mortmain.  For  the 
moment  the  King  restrained  them.  Coalition  be- 
tween Liberals  and  Catholics  had  ceased,  but  tlic 
King's  influence  succeeded  in  preserving  an  armis- 
tice until  1857.  The  delay  in  the  outbreak  (if 
party  warfare  in  the  Chamber  was  also  due,  in 

'  Hymans,  Frire  Orban,  Vol.  I.  p.  20T. 
>  Juate,  UopM  I  el  LiopM  U,  p.  Si). 
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^ly  undeceived.    I^"  ^o^:.^^^^^^  ^^ 
feplying  to  Descamps  in  tlie  Chamber  said  •  "  Th 
honourable    member    has    finished    by    gradual 

Catholie,   but  o?  a'^S:re^%^;^Sour  vt^ 
^^und.  very  radical."    "  That  IT  t^e^^epS 

s:^Xt^t^rt£t:i.s=-j 
KSe'iis/;-:--r^f9 

administer  them  subject  to  ther;aUutr ri^^tion" 
tie",  r  *i'  *''^"'=  °'*''^  Charitable  Zrd  and 
proXo'ThS'^"?  *°  '"^*'"«  institutions,  with  the 
proviso  that  sucli   institutions  should   Dosses,  n^ 

tCrThi"*'"  *'""  *''°"  -tualj  oc'cupTed  by" 
pruaence  of  Belgium  and  protected  the  riffht  nf 
^stators.  while  setting  up  protection,  non-eS  ent 

tt  nLT"**  """*'""'"■  ""  *''^-  danger  oS 
the  Liberals  insisted.    Notwithstanding  the  clau  e 
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intended  to  disarm  opposition  tlic  Bill  was  violently 
attacked.  The  debates  on  it  lasted  during  twenty- 
seven  sittings  of  the  Chamber,  in  which  the  Oppo- 
sition displayed  heat  calculated  to  arouse  the 
passions  of  the  mob.  It  was  baptized  the  Lew  of 
the  Convents.  "  The  privilege  established,"  cried 
Fr4re  Orban,  "  you  will  have  given  to  the  country 
a  legal  rallying  cry,  legitimate-,  unanimous,  invin- 
cible; 'Down  with  the  Convents  1 '"  '  On  the 
27th  of  May  the  Chamber,  by  60  votes  against  41, 
passed  tlie  three  first  clauses  of  the  Bill.  These 
clauses  contained  its  fundamental  principles.  Their 
passing  was  a  signal  for  tumult.  Crowds  whicii  filled 
the  streets  at  the  rising  of  the  House,  groaned  at 
the  Catholics,  cheered  the  Liberals,  and  insulted  the 
Papal  Nuncio.  On  the  morrow  the  manifestations 
took  a  character  still  more  grave,  and  the  agitation 
gained  the  provinces.' 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  28th  the 
King,  who  came  from  his  chateau  at  Laeken  tu 
Brussels  to  preside  at  tlie  Cabinet  Council,  was 
the  object  of  a  warm  ovation,  but  the  people's 
acclamations  did  not  dissipate  his  profound  dis- 
pleasure. He  was  irritated  and  humiliated  to  sec 
the  good  reputation  of  Belgium  compromised 
abroad.  The  Council  being  assembled  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  tlic 
re-establishment  of  order  without  delay,  even  if 
recourse  had  to  be  had  to  martial  law.    He  declared : 

'  Balau,  op.  eif„  p.  I6S ;  Hymans,  Frire  Orban,  I.  p.  543. 

*  Juste,  op.  cit.t  p.  298  :  *'  Notwithstanding  the  gravity  with 
which  the  noting  was  viewed  it  was  recognized  that  it  was  an 
artificial  demonstration  caused  by  those  who  wished  the  over- 
turning of  the  Ministry  to  obtain  office  themselves."  The 
public  called  it  the  Kid-glove  Uiot 
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"  I  will  mount  on  horeebanlr  if  «»-«. 

relieved  from  it  I  L.  f  thit  *  T  .  '  ""'^  '  ""' 
,  ,'  "  '  ^"-t  that  not  be  forirotten  "  « 
Already  the  Minister  for  War.  d.rerted  bv  th. 
K.ng,  had  ordered  all  the  troops  Sable 'f,  it 
other  garnsons  to  march  to  BrussT  and  K 
environs     The  King,  after  an  hour's  deib^ration 

memoers  of  the  Opposition  on  the  morrow  and 

-'^"in^Wm"  S^''"'^"'  ''^•^""^  tho'aZt^n 
b^t^,   ir-  "i^''  **  P^x^eding  was  unusual 

but  the-  K.ng  considered  circumstances  authoriS 

m.^''^^^'''?^'.'^*'^"  *''^  Council  met  again  on  the 
mTZlZT'f   ^^^^  ""^  ^"  '-^"5-tTon  o 
th^LefT     tL  V    "?  ^""^°^"t'"n  "f  the  leaders  of 
Hp  n3"  ,^^^  ^'"«  ^'^'^  conceived  another  project 

"e  m?  1  "°*%*V''^  ^°""'^"  '^•'-''  -S 
to  h         *u  *  """^^^  °"  ""^  27th.  and  proposed 

tsdf   :/'•''"  P"^^^''  *"  »  «P^-«'  '-^  on  fhat^dal 
Itself^  »<!anc<tem,«te,  by  the  Chamber.     By  that 
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means,  he  said,  the  dignity  of  the  Government 
would  be  preserved,  and  an  end  put  to  the  discus- 
sion which  agitated  the  country.  Two  Ministers 
warmly  approved  of  the  idea  of  the  King,  the  others 
rallied  to  it ;  but  this  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was,  in  its  turn,  abandoned.  Instead, 
at  a  Conference  which  took  place  in  the  room  of 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  between  the  delegates 
of  the  two  parties,  adjournment  to  the  2nd  of 
June  was  decided  on. 

On  the  80th  of  May  the  situation  changed  again. 
The  Ministers  having  learned  that  the  Liberals 
would  not  consent  to  a  compromise,  returned  to 
the  idea  of  making  a  separate  Bill  of  the  articles 
already  adopted,  and  passing  it  at  a  single  sitting ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  come  to  this  decision  than 
disquieting  news  from  the  provinces,  and  the 
information  that  Brussels  was  hostile,  caused  dis- 
sensions to  break  out  within  the  Cabinet  itself.  A 
fresh  Cabinet  Council  was  hastily  summoned  at 
which  the  King  presided,  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  proposed 
to  adjourn  Parliament  again.  The  King  would 
have  preferred  the  forcing  through  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  signed  the  order  for  adjournment,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  went  to  the  Chamber  and  read  it. 

"  King  Leopold  acted  during  the  crisis,"  says 
M.  Woeste,  "  with  an  energy  equal  to  the  situation. 
He  sustained  the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  and 
sought  to  make  the  Constitutional  rigime  respected. 
He  understood  that  if  the  Constitution  obUged 
him  in  normal  circumstances  to  maintain  an  almost 
passive  attitude,  it  was  his  duty  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  every  country  may  have  to 
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[ace,  to  use  his  prestige  and  invoke  services  rendered 

0I  CZerSf"'^,  o«ier  againstTnj::;'riS 
me  street.    The  role  which  lie  Dlav»l  nt  t»,;<. 

tTerir*nr  "■*"-*  contraSrol  " 
ine  most  honourable  pa«es  of  his  rpion      t„  j    • 

rSn^dt"''*'?/-!*'-^^^^^^^ 

of  VhTn  -.^"^""^y'  *°  convoke  the  members 
ttem!  OPP«f -°».  to  address  many  reproSs  to 
toted  t  The  rt  ""T"'  '""  •»*  '^'  '^^-  articles 

necessary  fo^  otaiTn^  sit 'T  Zt  ^act 

Sth"?uTt:roat^?  ™^-  -*^  - « — S 

The    King's   good   will   remained    sterile     The 

tK^h  nf  M  ''°"'"*''  ''^  «"^^  °»  the  28th  and 
the  2»th  of  May  were  successively  disregarded 
Ibot  remained  victorious,  the  ChamLr  adlSed 

the'  mh  of^T  ^  ^:r  ^*  ^"'  ""^  abandonid  On 
to  the  Kin  '  *^"  ^"'''""*  P'^«^"ted  a  report 

Sie clieloftheTr^  *!!f  "^'"''"^  "'  *he  session 
«quest     H.^  -f     .'  "°"'^  "°*  '"^"^^  the  Minister's 

ThThT^^  ■  ,  *'*  """^  to  counsel  moderation. 
Ihis  he  did  m  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Dedeker  in 
wluch  he  said  :  "  Do  not  hesitate  to  say  modettion 

mUt  Strte  th       ^"'"f  ""y  -J"^^*'""  '^hich 
'gnt  agitate  the  pubhc.    I  am  convinced  that 

'  Woote,  op.  cU.,  I.  p.  i». 
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Belgium  can  live  happily  and  respected,  following 
the  rule  of  moderation.  In  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  situated  the  majority  of  the  Chamber, 
whose  desires,  as  those  of  the  majority,  are  and 
ought  to  be  my  guide,  has  a  noble  position  to 
take.  My  desire  is  to  continue  with  you  and 
your  colleagues  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
this  beautiful  and  beloved  country." 

The  cries  of  the  Liberals  for  war  on  the  Convents 
led  to  counter  cries  in  some  of  the  Catholic  news- 
papers, and  by  some  of  the  clergy,  for  peace  on 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  Catholic  Government. 
When  the  clamours  grew  loud  King  Leopold  took 
counsel    outside    of    Belgium.     Guizot    preached 
moderation,  Thiers  advised  the  King  not  to  lean 
chiefly  on  the  clergy,  but  to  look  to  the  intermediary 
classes   for   support  to   the   throne.    This  advice 
had  weight  with  King  Leopold,  who  had  no  desire 
to  abandon  the  Conservative  Cabinet,  but  sought 
to  guide  it,  while  restraining  the  clergy  by  the  aid 
of  Rome.     At  the  King's  request  and  that  of  the 
Prime  Mirjster,  Adolphe  Descamps,  a  prominent 
Cathohc  politician,  brother  of  a  leading  ecclesiastic, 
then  Bishop  of  Bruges,  later  Archbishop  of  Malines 
and  Cardinal,  undertook  a  journey  to  further  the 
policy  of  appeasement.     To  him  the  King  wrote  on 
the  18th  of  September :  "  I  have  again  to  impress 
on  you  the  importance  that  there  is  for  Belgium 
in   the   maintenance   of   a   Conservative   Cabinet. 
This  importance  is  equally  great  for  Rome,  and 
explanation  will  be  very  useful  there.     It  was  my 
impression  in  June  that  the  Conservative  party 
would  issue  from  its  difficulties  by  moderate  and 
generous  conduct.    This  was  understood,  but  the 
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action  of  the  press  and  of  some  individuals  har 
greatly  spoiled  and  weakened  that  good  positio^ 
That  must  not  be  repeated,  .i  would  inC  the 
position  ,„  a  most  disastrous  manner."    AiRome 
P„nT  ^^P\^^^  several  audienees  withThe 

rXThe  F'.""''V'r  *°"^"''  P™''^"-  --  advised! 
tiZ^H  *^  T'  ^'*y  ^^^  ^'^'K'^n  '^"'issary  re- 
turned with  a  plan  described  as  one  of  centlernanlv 
pohtics.  According  to  this  plan  the  PaSmeT^^ 
campaign  was  to  be  opened  by  the  Kirin  h^ 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  patriotic  and  Ldrot 
plirases  re«.mmending  calm  to  the  country  aTd 
mS?;„*'t'^  -Presentative  r,gi„.,  recomm7nd"g 
moderation  to  the  opposition,  and  recommending 
the  majority  to  follow  the  advice  given  in  thf 
royal  letter  of  the  18th  of  June.     ThHlan  was 

^s^'STr*"  ^"«  ^°P°'«»-  While  Dt^am; 
was  stiU  m  Rome,  elections  to  the  Communal 
Councils   took   place.     Liberals   already   heWthe 

Sdlr  "  *''  •'•'""•  ^*  '""^  e  Jtions  th^r 
candidates  were  again  victor'  i„  all  of  the  great 
e.ties.    The  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  regardinf  the 

^Sst  th??"*°"  "'  "  "^"°"^'  P-noun<;^S 
against   the   Government,  resigned.     Their  action 

w^in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  ffing   who 

^elleiL"  *°f  f '^'  "°  P°"*'''"'  i«>P«rtaL  to 
r«hi„  f  ""*    ^"^  councillors.     Never    was  a 

Cabinet   more   strongly   adjured    to   retain   offlc^ 

the  ffiL  "^JL"'"'  ^"y'  '^f"'^  the  elections. 
wo^ou^J^'^'lt^  °^"l*  *="""«="  ^hich  lasted  fo; 
stoin."  "Remember,"  he  said,  closing  the 
sitting  you  have  all  my  confidence.  Remember" 
he  said  again,  turning  back  from  the  door  ^  he 
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was  leaving  the  room  and  leaning  on  the  back  of 
his  arm-chair,  "you  are  in  the  fortress,  and  no 
one  can  make  you  leave  it,  but  yourselves."  * 

Notwithstanding  this  royal  insistence,  on  the 
80th  of  October,  three  days  after  the  Communal 
elections,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  majority  of 
his  colleagues  placed  th  -esignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  King  in  a  letter  in  which  they  declared,  "  The 
Cabinet,  which  considered  it  its  duty  to  resist 
illegal  manifestation,  is  obliged  to  surrender  before 
the  legal  manifestations  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  country,  which  because 
of  circumstances,  despite  constitutional  principles, 
have  a  character  essentially  political."  On  the 
following  day  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  MM.  Nothomb  and  Mercier,  placed  their 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  so  as  not  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  majority  of  their 
colleagues,  at  the  same  time  stating  their  opinion 
that  the  resignation  of  a  Cabinet  which  preserved 
the  King's  confidence  and  was  supported  by  a 
solid  parliamentary  majority  was  unconstitutional 
and  dangerous  for  the  country. 

Having  resigned,  the  outgoing  Ministers  proceeded 
to  decide  on  the  policy  they  would  pursue  in  future 
towards  the  head  of  the  Government.  Neither  the 
four  Ministers  who  declared  in  their  letter  to  the  King 
that  resignation  was  inevitable,  nor  the  two  who 
declared  in  theirs  that  resignation  should  not  have 
been  contemplated,  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
King  would  have  accepted  their  resignation  as 
definite.  At  most  they  expected  a  rearrangement 
of  the  Cabinet.  They  did  not  think  it  possible 
'  Jiute,  op.  eiL,  p.  Ml. 
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!om  ^LiS  M°""!  ^^^.^^  *''^  Catholics  to 
ha7  sho™^^-  T'y-  ^^^y  *''°"»ht  the  King 
had  shown  himself  a  partisan  of  the  existing 
Government.  They  were  mistaken.  It  was  of  w! 
own  power,  exercised  with  prudence.  ffin^WW 
was  partisan.  The  Ministers  thought  the  Rh.^  « 
puppet,  while  all  the  time  it  w^Je  who^uned 
the  strings.     When  they  refused  to  be  gu°ded  bv 

S  ^"  ''t  *'•''"  '""•  '"'^  broughtlomS  £ 
Li^rals   whom,  in  turn,  he  dominated. 

King  Leopold  had  not  abandoned  the  hone  of 

WM  Dlaced^nh      K^'Tf'""  °^  **>«  Ministers 
was  placed   in  his  hands   he  sent  for  Henri   de 

Srit     Se  Br^,  t     ™'  ~^""'  ""'*  transactional 
spint.    De  Brouckere  sought  to  form  a  Ministry 
^.alogous  to  that  of  1852.  but  the  younger  lS 
wou^d  hear  o    no  compromise  with  thf  Catholt 
I  told  h.m.»  wrote  Frdre  Orban,  "that  whatTt 

tZ  T.^"  *''°''«'»*  admissible  to  do  in 
that  epoch,  to  prevent  Catholic  or  mixed  parti^ 
rom  coming  to  power,  would  be  incomprehen^bte 
to-day.  done  with  the  intention  of  opSnrSe 
accession  of  Liberal  opinion."  >  °PP°^"^  the 

.J^^l  P*"^  ^^  Brouckere  announced  his  in- 
^hty  to  form  a  Ministry,  the  King  sent  for  Char's 
Sfto  th!  pT**"''  summonses  of  Liberal  states- 
vZ^  W  ff^:'^'^  announced  in  the  news- 

K  bli^d  to.r*^"'^  ^""'''^y  "^^"^  *°  have 
"een    Wind   to   their   importance.      The    CathoIiV 

Mmis^ry  had  left  the  fort  which  the  King  h^dj^ 

forcibly  declared  to  them  none  could  foL  them 

'  Hymans,  op.  eit.,  I.  658. 
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to  evacuate  but  themselves,  but  they  held  that  King 
Leopold  should  compel  them  to  re-enter  it.  Be- 
cause the  Ministry  hauled  down  its  flag,  the  King 
was  accused  of  treachery.  "  Some  contended  that 
it  should  be  proper  to  appeal  to  the  country,"  says 
M.  Woeste,  "  in  presence  of  the  recent  events,  but 
to  confide  that  appeal  to  a  Liberal  Cabin-t  was 
to  charge  it  with  the  dispersal  of  the  CaiUolic 
majority  by  striking  its  partisans  with  discourage- 
ment and  the  functionarieii  with  terror;  it  was 
to  alter  the  expression  of  national  will  in  advanct, 
and  with  dehberate  intention."  • 

So  sure  were  the  Cathohcs  of  being  recalled  to 
office,  the  outgoing  Prime  Minister  and  his  friends 
were  holding  a  quasi-Cabinet  Council,  on  the  8th 
of  November,  to  decide  on  the  action  to  be  adopted 
in  the  Chamber  on  its  reopening  on  the  10th,  when 
M.  van  Praet,  King  Leopold's  secretary,  arrived 
to  announce  that  the  Liberal  Cabinet  was  formed. 
The  King  had  brusquely  turned  to  MM.  Rogier 
and  Frire  Orban  and  had  authorized  them  to 
dissolve  the  Chamber.  Nine  days,  considered  a 
phenomenally  short  period  by  the  astonished 
Catholics,  had  passed  between  the  resignation  of 
M.  Dedeker  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor.' 

Catholic  historians  allege  that  King  Leopold  sold 

>  Woeste,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22,  28. 

■  Members  of  the  King's  entournTe  are  said  to  have  conspired 
with  the  Liberals  to  oust  the  Catholics.  E.  de  Moreau  says : 
"  Prfcistoent  informe  de  la  crise,  Descamps  revint  de  Rome 
et  fit  savoir  &  van  Praet  qu'il  etait  dispose  k  assumer  la  charge 
du  pouvoir.  La  lettre  ne  fut  pas  communiqufe  »  toi,  son 
conseiller  feignait  de  I'avoir  egarfc  et  retrouve  seule.  xxA  aprfe 
I'avinement  au  pouvoir  du  Cabinet  Fr4re-Rogier."  E.  de 
Moreau,  Adolphe  Demampa,  p.  259.  Van  Praet,  King  Leopold  s 
Secretary,  was  brother-in-law  of  Devaux,  the  Liberal  publicist. 
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the  pass  to  the  Liberals  in  order  to  consolidate  his 
throne  and  safeguard  the  future  of  his  dynasty, 
stipulating  with  the  Liberal  party  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  military  organization  of  the  country 
and  the  establishment  of  a  redoubtable  defensive 
system.  The  Liberals  on  their  side  contend  there 
was  no  barter.  Rogier,  they  said,  no  more  bought 
power  than  King  Leopold  sold  it;  he  had  promised 
his  support  to  the  King's  project  for  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Antwerp  eighteen  months  before  the 
crisis.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  to  build  up  the  defences 
of  the  nation,  whose  independence  was  threatened 
from  outside,  that  the  King  called  the  leader  of  the 
Liberals  to  power.* 

'  Hymans,  op.  cU.,  p.  560.  Discailles,  Charlet  Rogier,  IV. 
80, 

•  Woeste,  op.  cit.,  p.  ?4.  Up  to  this  period  Leopold  I  placed 
no  reliance  on  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party.  On  the  14th 
of  June,  1857,  Stockmar  wrote :  "  The  King  has  more  than  once 
said  to  me,  '  The  Catholic  party  is  the  only  one  that  has  any 
strength,  the  Liberal  party  is  like  a  rope  o(  sand.' "  And  again, 
on  the  2l5t  o'  "  une,  Stockmar,  who  was  opposed  to  the  CathoUcs, 
wrote  :  "  Je  n'ignore  que  le  roi  a  pour  le  parti  Catholique  une 
predilection  plus  absoluc  et  contre  I'avinement  des  Liljcraux 

une  repugnance  plus  fort  que  je  ne  rcsscnts  moi-niSme." 

Memoiti  of  Baron  Stockmar,  pp.  540,  568. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BELGIUM  AND  FRANCE 
(1881-1870) 

Danger  from  France  threatened  Belgium 
throughout  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  "  On  the 
morrow  of  the  iKiup  d'itat  the  Prince-President 
sent  to  the  Moniteur  a  decree  annexing  Belgium 
to  France,"  declared  Fr^re  Orban  in  the  Belgiar 
Chamber.  "That  decree  was  withdrawn  on  the 
night  on  which  it  was  about  to  appear,  and  then 
only  on  the  instance  and  supplication  of  a  person 
devoted  to  the  Prince,  who  represented  to  him  the 
dangers  he  would  incur,  and  those  which  he  would 
cause  France  to  i<icur  by  an  aggression  of  this 
sort;  but  the  act  existed,  and  if  the  decree  was 
withdrawn,  the  intention  remained."  » 

Plausible  reasons  for  aggression  against  Belgium 
were  not  wanting  to  Louis  Napoleon.  The  coup 
d'itat  had  driven  fugitive  to  Belgium  proscribed 
professors,  ports,  and  politicians.  The  Belgian 
people  offered  these  men  hospitality;   the  Govem- 

»  Hymans,  Frire  Orban,  II.  6.  The  speech  in  which  Frirc 
Orban  made  this  declaration  was  made  forty  years  after  the 
event,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1892,  but  as  early  as  18S2  the  history 
of  the  decree  was  published  in  Belgium.  La  Nation,  on  the 
18th  of  September  that  year,  published  the  supposed  text  of  the 
decree  which  Louis  Napoleon  was  said  to  nave  sent  to  the 
Moniteur,  and  the  due  de  Momy  to  have  removed  from  the 
Imprimerie  National. 
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ment  did  not  «f«,  them  the  right  of  Mylum- 

X  K-edTe*iLroturTi"err 
ssr;i;rS'^;,*tir^-pp^ud"^ 

^t!£^'  bT^i^rt-ft -r  STe  'r^- 
^Tri  **"""  '"^  ^'^  "'i"  --^^t" 

French  fugitives,  and  spluttered  abuM  of  LoiJ^ 
Napoleon  and  hi.  Government.  The^embe«  rf 
Lou..  Napoleon'.  Government  were  Ltoundc"bv 
2e  Si*^  "^  '^^  "^^  *"«  toleranc^'^iich 

the  FVench  Legataon  insisted  on  the  prosecutk« 
ofM.  d  Haus«>nv,Ue  and  Alexandre  Thomas.    The 

were  K^nt  for  trial  and  acquitted,  the  jury  exm^ 
mg^^mion.  which  aro^  fle^e  r^t^eK 

Some  year.  Uter.  at  the  moment  the  war  in  the 
Ewt  was  dechu*d,  the  Emperor  NapoCMlS 
a  dwhiration  to  be  made  to  the  Be£an  G^v^ 

t^^iflS^"*^  ^y  *™-  ''^  B«>ucke!l^and  S. 
that  If  treaties  were  torn  in  the  East  he  would  no 

longer  consider  them  as  obUgatory  in  tie  wi"" 
•  Hymans,  op.  eit.,  I.  400. 
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The  signification  of  these  words  was  clear;  it 
was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  other  Powers  for 
an  explanation  of  this  new  principle  of  International 
Law :    and  there  was  an  explanation. 

After  the  war  in  the  East,  when  the  power  of 
Napoleon  III  preponderated,  a  Congress  was  held 
in  Paris  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
the  Emperor  caused  his  plenipotentiary  there  to 
use  expressions  which  were  equivalent  to  menaces 
to  Belgium.     Through  his  representative.  Napoleon 
III  denounced  the  Belgian  press  to  the  Powers, 
and  spoke  as  Louis  XIV  spoke  of  the  press  of 
Holland  before  invading  that  country.     For  years 
previously    the    Belgian    Government    had    been 
occupied    with    the    consideration    of     plans    for 
strengthening    the    defence    of    the    country.     In 
1845,  General  Chazel  had  laid  before  a  Mihtary 
Committee   a   plan   for  the   defence   of   Belgium, 
which  had  for  its  base  the  reorganization  of   the 
army,  the  demoUtion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
fortified   situations,   and   the   estabhshment   of  a 
vast   entrenched   camp   at   Antwerp.     When   the 
preparations  were  about  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  rumours  about  it  reached 
Paris,  and  roused  the  susceptibihties  of  the  Imperial 
Government.     The  Emperor  summoned  the  Belgian 
Minister  at  Paris  to  him;    showed  him  the  plans 
of  the  town  of  Antwerp,  and  complained  bitterly 
of  the  project  of  increasing  its  fortifications,  and 
demolishing    the    existing    fortifications    in    other 
places,  the  maintenance  of  which  he  held  to  be 
obligatory   to   Belgiui.,   by   the   treaty   of    1841. 
The   French   Emperor  indicated  certain  fortified 
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called  thfT?^^f'°f  "*  ^®^^'  '^•'^n  I^opold  I 

the  covetousness  ofN^Seon^I  "oTKr*" 
statesmen.  Rogier  was  tK^e  wLe^llit!:^ 
his  country  was  the  greatest.    If  NapSeon  III 

of  one  but  he  dreamt  of  it  for  Belp^um.  Anient 
patriot,  he  was  more  than  once  h?pnotiz^bv  th^ 

ISIS?.!*'^^'-  aggrSSr  AJu 
rf  th^di?!  ^  "''':^''^  "y  "  «=°n«ideration 
bri^i  ^J  ''"""^  aggrandizements  might 
onng.  He  had  as  principal  adviser.  Emile  Ban 
nmg.  a  man  of  vast  knowledge,  but  of  a^mew^^ 
utopum  spmt,  who  nourished'the  hope  of  a^tej 
Belgium,  dreaming  of  the  reconsti?ution  Ke 

?BufS^"  "*''  "  *''^  "^"  "^^'^  '""^  ^'^- 
.tt^l^^'^I  """''*  ^  "'"'^  whole-hearted  in  his 
mterests    of    his    country    than    Rogier.    Yet    a 

i^bmet  he  led  too  slow,  and  heaped  bitter  re- 
p^hes  on  them,  forcing  to  their  cimicil.  "ftW 
kgal  appomtment.  as  Minister  for  War.  a  no^n^ 
of  his  own.    It  was  the  fear  of  French  l^^^^ 
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that  caused  the  King  to  act  in  this  manner. 
Writers  who  described  Leopold  I  as  one  who 
exercised  the  Hmited  rights  of  a  Constitutwnjd 
King  in  the  most  scrupulous  manner,  seemed  to 
be  unaware  o!  this  incident,  when  he  spoke  and 
acted  as  a  despot.  ^ 

It  happened  in  August  18S8,  a  short  time  after 
the  mysterious  interview  between  Napoleon  III 
and  Cavour  at  PlombiSres,  when  the  Itahan  War 
seemed  imminent  and  Belgium's  peace  was  threat- 
ened.   The  project  for  the  remodelhng  oj,  the  en- 
trenched camp  at  Antwerp  was  before  the  Chamber 
Kina  Leopold  determined  that  the  remodelling  of 
Belirium's  defences  should  be  carried  out  under 
the  directions  of  General  Chazel,   m   whom  his 
confidence    was    reposed,    and    commanded    that 
officer  to  act  immediately  as  Mimster  for  War. 
The  actual  War  Minister,  General  Bertin.  possessed 
the  confidence  of  his  colleagues,  and  they  dechned 
to  supplant  him.    Thereupon  King  Leopold  im- 
posed Chazel  on  the  Ministry,  nominally  as  an 
intermediary,   really   as   a  dictator.    The   fcng  s 
views  were  communicated  to  Rogier  and  General 
Bertin     by     his     secretary,    van     Praet.      Both 
Ministers  agreed  to  the  royal  demand,  and  they 
signed   a  letter  to  the   King,   which   van  Praet 
himself  drafted,  stating  that  they  would  accept 
Chazel  as   intermediary,   without   any   pubhc  or 
official  designation.    This  letter  was  wntten  on 
the  2nd  of  March.    The  next  day.  to  the  astomsh- 
ment  of  aU  the  Ministry.  General  Bertin  received 
this  indignant  letter  from  King  Leopold :      I  am 
astonished  at  the  note  you  have  sent  me,  at  tne 
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e'TcerXrt'n^rSt  V"  ^^^'^  -'^-h 
conformably  to  the  Conftif*         ^'"»  commands 

*''!f -te  ii  bein';p?rs;rpro;er  ^°" "-'' 

of   the  Army    wS   p./  *'?'  Etat-Major  General 
actually  holds.    He  ^n    ^  the  command  he 

military  affairs,  for  which  voTl,'''*^   y°"   °"   all 
are  responsible!"  i  ^      "'""^  '"  *he  Cabinet 

This  note    vas  nf  ,^«„ 

Minister  for  Wa^  to  Clr'T  th'"*^'  ^'^  *"« 
Pnme  Minister  made  no  nT*  .  ^^  moment  the 
made  in  it  by"he  ffinft^H  ^^f"''  '^'  '"«™ 
affairs  without  the  intTrv  .•  ^'"*'  °"  '""'tary 
Instead,  he  wro  e  to  vaTpraet  "'  *'^  ^""'"^^ 
the  Minister  for  War  a^d  h^  k  ..  P'"*^'*'"?  *l>at 
thought,  entirely  In  conforl..  **  •\'*'**'  «  *hey 
wishes,  and  that  there  wa™7  T*''  *^^  ^^«' 
•ng-    The  matter   savsTh.  V     *  m'snnderstand- 

^^Sdr^HK^e^^ 

"=-ErtJal"d\r---^^^^^^^ 
King  again  attacked^^Zr  '""?^"^"*'  ^'^^ 
reproaches,  abusin/ them  for  ^^  ^'^^  ^°'«nt 
«ntry  of  General  CWHn/^.K'^^l?  "^^'^y^d  the 
angO'  remonstrances  o  thl^  ^''«^"*-  ^o  the 
a  reply  in  May  I839  t  In;  f  "»■  ,Ro«i«r  drafted 
'J^t  the  Cabin';t  tt  "oiTg 'iS' t^'^  ^^  P-^^"*"^ 
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and  possible  to  prepare  the  defences  of  Belgium, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  King  had  written  in  March 
to  the  previous  Minister  for  War  declaring  that 
Minister  was  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who 
had   a   right   to   occupy   himself    with   military 
matters;     that    this    declaration    of     the    King's 
assigned  a  passive  role  to  the  Cabinet,  notwith- 
standing   which,    the    Cabinet    had    shown    itself 
zealous  in  carrying  out  measures  pointed  out  to  it 
as  really  desirable  and  urgent,  as  well  as  in  executing 
those  its  members  themselves  considered  necessary. 
The  Cabinet,  Rogier  added,  "  accepts  with  respect 
the  observations  of  the  King,  whatever  they  are, 
but  it  rejects,   as  it  should,  the  remonstrances 
which  are  addressed  to  it  by  subordinate  agents, 
ignorant  of  what  passes  in  the  country  out  of  which 
they  have  lived  for  a  long  time."    The  reference 
to  "  subordinate  agents  "  was  directed  at  van  de 
Weyer,  who  wrote  alarming  and  urgent  letters  to 
the  Cabinet  from  England,  and  was  supposed  to 
voice  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  English  Court. 
At  this  jimcture  King  Leopold  was  not  content 
with  speaking  in  private  to  the  Cabinet.     A  new 
project   was   presented   to  the   Chamber   for  the 
fortifications    of    Antwerp.     While    that    measure 
was   being   debated,   the   Chamber   presented   an 
address  to  the  Throne  of  congratulation  on  the 
birth  of  the  Count  of  Hainaut.     The  King  seized 
the  occasion,  and  in  his  reply,  read  the  Chamber 
a  lesson  on  its  duties  to  the  counti-"   and  on  the 
necessity  of  "  Belgium  existing  by  herself."  ' 
The   King's  influence   prevailed.    In  the  note 
iDUcailles,  op.  cU.,  IV.  lOS. 
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had  boasted  that  the  r^'  ^^  ^""^  Mi"*"*" 
a  credit  of  nine  miUil^  7f""^"*  *'«''  ««ked  fop 
defence.  In  the  nr^  1  u"""'  ^°'  *•»«  "««onal 
General  Cha  Jand 'vSb '2' r.  'T""^  ''^ 
29th  of  August,  1859  f^rfv  fi  Chamber  on  the 

were  allotted  for  the  woftl?  T"'""*  °^  ^^«"c« 
sum,  however,  twentvlm  "*  '^"^^"'P-  «*  *«" 
a  <^vil  nature:  irnlTtTof^-^  "  "°*  °' 
of  the  citizens  to  the  militLr  .  ^'^^  °PP<>«tion 
at  this  vote  was  unbou^deSl^^at ;  •  S^''*'°" 
tion  press  in  Belgium  was  nniV^l-  ^^  °PP°*'- 
Govemment.  swfyed  by  Z  Ki        '^'"'*-    '^'^ 

to  B%r ^^  ^—  o'  -4.fn7;itrut^S? 

*^eS^1/^2.r'^S'^^"«>-<^."eried 
sympathy.    Never  wiTh  "^^^■"  ''a^^  our 

be/ade'a  setnTcTb'air  -™  ^''^^  ^*--P 

bufLlT/mrertfat  pI^"'"  ^-^  ^»«>-<^. 

that  Be,^„„.,  iXirrruiTLi^H  ^^^^ 

combmation  of  France  and  P^.r-  "  ^^^"^  " 

Bismarck   who  Jl      f        "'^^'^  ^»s  real  enoujrh 

ft-sia  ZiS'lT!,:^^.  5l^'"«  ^"«-  of 

1862,  was  as  determi^Td  =    m    ^'"*"  P°"«<=s  in 

the  map  of  Euro™  ^"P°''°"  "^  *°  ^  hange 

RoS'thoUttr  °'  *'^  °""'^''  '^-hies  rose- 

p^bynrsjrtioTTirar^"^^^ 

«    not    systematjcally    opposed  T'annexS"^ 
Hymans,  op.  cit.,  H.  go.  ' 
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wrote  the  French  Minister  at  Brussels,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Ferridres,  to  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  on  the  leth 
of  March,  1864.  "  Monsieur  Rogier  has  shown  me 
a  document  inserted  in  a  recent  Viennese  publica- 
tion. It  is  a  project  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  which 
had  for  object  the  reunion  of  part  of  the  Rhenish 
Provinces  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries, 
BuC  it  is  pretended,"  said  M.  Rogier,  laughing  to 
me,  "  that  if  Germany  puts  her  'land  on  the 
duchies,  your  Government  would  claini  a  rectifica- 
tion of  the  frontiers  on  the  North,  and  the  erection 
of  a  new  neutral  State  on  the  Rhine.  Why  should 
not  we  be  that  neutral  State  ?  Give  us  Maestricht 
and  Cologne,  and  we  will  separate  you  from 
Germany  by  strong  boulevards,  by  a  real  wall  of 
China."  Some  days  later,  returning  to  the  affair, 
M.  de  la  Ferri^res  wrote  :  "I  had  occasion  to 
reui.'nd  M.  Rogier  of  the  dream  of  a  Rhenish 
Belgium.  He  persists  in  it,  and  he  pretends  that 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  suppress  Belgium,  we  can  only 
gain  by  enlarging  her.  He  has  spoken  again  to  me 
of  Maestricht.  I  said  to  him,  '  That  is  not  .related 
to  an  affair  with  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
but  with  Holland.'  '  Very  well,'  he  replied. 
'  HoUand  can  be  indemnified.'  "  * 

All  in  Belgium  but  Rogier  saw  danger  threaten- 
ing their  country  in  the  partitioning  of  minor  States. 
France  showed  her  hand  in  the  attacks  made  against 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  was  continually 

'  Let  origines  diplomatiques  de  la  guerre  de  1870-71,  tome 
III.  p.  27.  M.  de  Ferri^rcs  added,  "  I  must  add  that  in 
holding  this  language  he  always  took  care  to  say  to  me,  *  It  h 
poetry  and  fantasy,'  but  he  admits  that  poet  y  and  fantasy  have 
often  passed  into  history." 
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«.  iAvauee  published  a  work  Les  FrorUiint  d,  h, 
ft?ntw  w  ^'Tfy-  ^''«^"'»  "^d  the  Rhenish 

S^  J]   Z     °.^""»'  ■""  l">ix>»ibfc.    to 
spite  ot  all.  the  author  conci  ded.  Prance  w™,M 

which  h^H    r  .  Descamps  published  a  book  in 
wluch  he  declared  the  situation  in  Belgiumto  be 

which  Thrn,         P°««'biht.es  of  a  transaction  by 
r.  *t^    ^'^^"  territories  would  be  partitioned 
one.th,rd  gomg  to  France :  England  bein^jr^S 
by  the  surrender  of  Antwerp  to  Holland     Th. 

CtTh;'  *'^"-"°'''^  '^'  *°  SnrconS! 

Soild  llr"'  "  *'^  "^^'^  °'  ^•^•='»  King 

Nothing  changed  in  Belgium  with  the  death  of 
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the  King.    That  wise  and  patriotic  Sovereign 
succeeded  by  a  ruler  no  less  wise  or  patriotic. 
The  Belgian  Government  was  not  without  fear  of 
the  action  which  ambitious  France  woidd  take  at 
the  moment  of  the  King's  death.    It  was  reassured 
by  Lord  Cowley,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
to  whom  the  Emperor  expressed  his  certainty  that 
power  in  Belgium  would  pass  without  disturbance. 
The   Ambaswdor   considered   that   Napoleon   III 
was  never  less  desirous  of  annexing  Belgium  than 
at  that  moment.    Such  also  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Foreign  Minister,   Lord  Clarendon,   who  de- 
clared that  nothing  short  of  a  general  manifestation 
of  public  opinion  in  Belgium  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion could  provoke  action  on  the  part  of  Prance. 
Such  a  manifestation  was  not  to  be  feared.    No 
danger  threatened  Belgium  from  within,  but,  not- 
withsta  iding    the    friendly    declaration    of    the 
Emperor,  the  French  Empire  remained  a  perpetual 
danger  to  Independent  Belgium.    That  danger  was 
redoubled  after  Sadowa,  when  Prussia,  victorious 
over  Austria,  sprang  to  the  position  of  a  Great 
Power.    It  was  in  Belgium  that  France,  irritated 
to  see  her  pretensions  to  the  European  suzerainty 
ruined  by  the  apparition  of  a  formidable  political 
and   military   opponent,    sought   a   fresh   outlet. 
In  the  Councils  of  the  Empire  opinions  diffei-ed, 
but  in  every  combination  Belgium  was  included. 
No  one  spared  her. 

Napoleon  III  had  expected  the  Austrian-Prussian 
War  to  be  a  long  one.  At  its  commencement  he 
took  the  r61e  of  attentive  neutrahty,  intendii^  at 
an  opportune  moment  to  interpose  in  a  decisive 
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Miiea     La.  politique  des  pou'boires  "    Thrw^.    u 
Emperor  sought,  by  diplomacy  ^  turn  I^ufrS 

"UMia.    He  obtained  noth  ng.     T.ie  treafv  i,. 

treaty  was  proposed  on  the  p"^^  £"  *^'' 
Count  Benedetti.  to  Bismarck!  e°  wTd  /j 
and  his  Ministers  obtained  se^T  itT^  t " 
regardinir  it  Tt  «...  „  '"^  ***^t  miormation 
K»™ing  It.    It  was  a  moment  at  which  it  w.. 

All       "*"»*•<>"    Of    Luxembourg    was    stran». 

KingdomTr^  Siri"  r rd"*''  ^  ^^'^ 

institutions.    Moreover    Wr^        ".°  "^P"***' 
strongly  fortiiiedX/' a''SS"2ri2„  *"t^ 

Cre'/r"'""  -^^  «'*'  "y  PruLif^d  the  Sw 
Countries,  became  exclusively  Prussian  from  iMe 

'  De  Bidder,  op.  cit. 
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The  war  o(  1866  reopened  the  question  of  Luxem- 
bourg. The  Grand  Duchy,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  was  left  outside 
the  group  of  the  States  of  North  Germany,  of 
which  Prussia  was  the  centre.  Free  from  all 
Federal  ties  it  was  bound  only  by  the  international 
engagements  of  1815.  Prussian  troops  stiU  occu- 
pied the  country,  and  Prussia  refused  to  evacuate 
it,  although  she  had  no  justification  for  doing  so. 
When  it  became  dear  at  Paris  that  the  attempts 
to  annex  Belgium  immediately  would  fail,  the 
desires  of  the  French  Government  were  turned 
towards  the  Grand  Dudiy.  "Besides,  said 
Benedetti,  "  once  at  Luxembourg,  we  shaU  be  on 
the  road  to  Brussels.  We  shall  arrive  there  more 
quickly  in  travelling  that  way." 

Forced  to  abandon  the  attempt  of  annexing  the 

Grand  Duchy,  France  demanded  the  evacuation 

of  Luxembourg  by   Prussia.    Prussia  refused  to 

move  her  forces,  and  the  situation  became  more 

strained  than  ever,  when  Austria  stepped  m  with  the 

suggestion  of  a  new  combination.    This  was  that 

Luxembourg  should  be  annexed  to  Belgium,  France 

being  compensated  by  the  cession  of  a  band  ol 

Belgian    territory    which    would    re-estabhsh    the 

frontier  of    1814.    The  population  of   the  Grand 

Duchy  was  two  hundred  thousand  people;  that  ol 

the  part  of  Hainaut,  and  of  the  Province  of  Namur, 

which  it  was  suggested  should  be  surrendered  by 

Belgium   to   France,   contained   about   the   same 

number  of  people.    The  Emperor  Napoleon  would 

have  considered  the  acceptance  of  this  proposa^ 

a  glorious  success  for  him.    The  reconstitution  of 
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?nM?«"""  u  I"*'  r*"'"''  ^^^  •'«*''  had  reduced 
m  1818  would  have  flattered  French  pride.  The 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1815  wa.  one  of 'he 
feed  .deas  of  h..  reign.  It  was  erroneously  thought 
Belgium  would  be  pleased  by  the  anneLtion  of 
Luxembourg     I„   Belgium,   when   Austria's   pro- 

S  ??■  K  *  '^T?  "  "''*»'"  possession  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  would  a  morsel  of  Belgian  soil  be 
^rrendered.    The   Continental   Powe«    ea^r  to 

an^  "':  ''°""  '"'^•^  '"°"«''*  P'^ssire  tf  be« 
on  Belgium  to  accept  the  combination,  but  Belvium 

sTo^rtT'' •*'"*•  *'^  ^"«"'"'  Goverkmenf^ould 
F?r  //V"  !'J"=*'"«  t'"'  P'°Posal,  and  ending 
England  determined  Napoleon  disavowed  the  pl^* 
The  question  of  Luxembourg  was  finally  settfed 

the'indf  T  ''^'l  "*  ^"'^°»'  -''"''>  --'ntainS 
the  independence  of  the  Grand  Duchv.  and  pi^ 
claimed    its    mitrality;     and    Luxembo^^  ^~ 
evaeuated  by  Prussia  and  its  fortres.es  dismfntkd 

Sstom's  IT  "P*  .f  ^'""'^  ^"^  *°  establish  a 
SnTr  "   '"*''.  ^"'»'"'"-     The  aim  of  the 

French  Government  m  this  was  easily  seen.    The 

traCof^:'"™^'  ''"PP"^^"  ^y  **>«  '"d1^« 
projert.  '^'  ''"'"='^'*"''  '"  defeating  thf 

t^l*!^  f*'"''   °.^  ^^^   ^^'«'«»   Railways   was   the 

Sh  th%P°"V*  S'  ^'•^  '""8  -"e«  °f  attempts 

sin  of  b/''""^  f  ""P""  '""'•"  *°  °*'t«'"  Passes- 
sion  of  Belgium.     Some  months  after  her  failure 

btS  *'%''r^  ?"^'^y'  ^-"-  suted:3"^ 

Then '„  tT*"*'  °'  '^^  ™"^*y^  °*  Luxembounf. 
1  he  negotiations  were  carried  on  in  secret.    Guaran- 
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teed  by  the  French  Government,  the  Compapiie 
de  I'Ert  hud  obtained  the  transfer  of  ownerthip 
be.'ore  opposition  could  be  raised  to  it  in  the  Pariia- 
ment  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  An  attempt  to  gain 
poMCSiion  of  the  Belgian  Railways  followed.  In 
January  1869,  by  a  secret  convention,  the  Com- 
pagnie  de  I'Est  obtained  control  of  the  L(«gois- 
Lmtembourg  and  the  Nord-Luxem' ourg  Imes,  of 
the  gre'  st  commercial  as  well  as  strategic  im- 
portimct.  The  moment  the  Belgian  Government 
obtained  ki-.wledge  of  this  transaction  it  acted. 
A  Bill  was  passed  making  it  illegal  for  railway 
companies  to  transfer  the  lines  of  which  they  were 
concessionnaires  without  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  conceal 
his  indignation  at  this.  The  measure  was  a  part, 
be  declared,  brtween  FrAre  Orban  and  Bismarck. 
"I  shaU  insist  on  the  law  being  repealed,  he 
announced  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Metter- 
nich,  who  repeated  the  conversation  to  the  Belgian 
Minister  at  Paris,  ^  .    ^         i 

ITie  French  Minister  at  this  moment  in  Brussels 
was  the  Vicomte  de  la  GueronniAre.  a  journalist, 
newly  turned  diplomatist.  Of  M.  de  ';  Gueron- 
ni«re  firile  Ollivier  wrote  :  "A  novel  diploma' st, 
Uttle  or  nothing  of  an  orator,  although  he  spoKe 
much;  he  was  above  all  impatient  to  make  a  way 
for  himself  towards  the  heights,  and  sit  alongside 
those  whom  he  had  often  celebrated,  or  amiably 
scratched  with  his  pen.  He  was  tall,  shghtly  stoop 
ing,  with  winking  eyes,  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  and 
amiable  manners,  though  somewhat  furtive;  with- 
out venom,  but  without  surety.    While  writing 
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"When  tK^  T  r^    P"'"'^  °*  Napoleon  UI. 
Hym^    "*JL    "r*?r.'^"»'"^  aggravated."  wys 
«y»«ns.      the  sohcitude  of  the  English  GovS! 
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ment  showed  itself  actively  in  Brussels,  where 
Mr.  Savile  Lumley  rendered  us  precious  services. 
In  Paris  Lord  Lyons  acted  with  tact  and  vigilance. 
Queen  Victoria  retained  a  cult  for  the  memory 
of  King  Leopold  I  and  continued  to  our  new 
King  a  part  of  the  affection  she  had  a  long  time 
de'oted  to  his  father.  The  English  press,  more- 
over, during  the  whole  duration  of  the  mcident, 
rang  loud  with  its   sympathies  for   the  Belgian 

When  the  situation  was  most  grave,  Fr^re  Orban 
went  to  Paris  and  had  several  interviews  with 
Napoleon  III.  In  the  end  of  April  a  rupture 
seemed  certam,  when  suddenly  the  Emperor 
changed  his  position,  withdrew  his  declaration 
that  he  would  force  the  Belgian  Parliament  to 
repeal  its  law  forbidding  railways  to  make  un- 
authorized concessions,  and  consented  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  mixed  commission  to  arrange  the 
best  means  of  through  railway  traffic  between 
Belgium  and  France. 

It  was  England  that  won  this  victory  for  Belgium, 
as  was  disclosed  in  the  cipher  telegram  from  the 
Belgian  Minister  at  London,  Baron  Beaulieu,  to 
Jules  Devaux,  on  the  22nd  of  April :  "The  English 
Minister  said  yesterday  to  the  French  Ambassador, 
that  the  Emperor  had  better  take  care;  that  if 
M.  Fr4re  Orban  leaves  without  having  done  any- 
thing, there  may  be  serious  results  for  the  Emperor, 
who  would  do  more  harm  to  himself  than  Belgium; 
that  public  opinion  is  such  in  Europe  that  general 
reprobation  would  arise  and  kill  all  confidence  in 
»  Hymans,  op.  cii.,  11.  228. 
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negotiate,  the  danJr  f n  n  f ™' '  •^"'*'»t  *<> 
grew  gre'ater  thanTver  fc"  'TJ"^'' 
situation  desperate  ZLJ^^""""'  ^^'^  ^ 
himself  upon  ffhin^Th^^V'T"  °"^  *°  Ai^g 
ship  saved  ielSum?  ^"*  England's  firm  friend- 

whL  he^e^fraririi^'ir^^ifr* 

were    received    by     hf Emn         °^ -^  ^'^'^•°°* 
satisfaction.    The  Ort  r^P^"^'  with   a  certain 

and  their  discomfitu'IfeZw  n^^fa'if  t^''"  "t"' 
great  joy.    But  «,».»„  ^"  *°  ^'a^se  him 

%ures    L  take  ?„Tn  ""^  '*'""  *°  ''"""'^er  the 

employ   to    obtafnT  "d  tted""  "^'''^  **> 
violence,  the  corruotion   «.»  majority,   the 

ignorance  of  the  peaZt'^  1"""'  '"  ^^^'^^  the 

tion  success  foyX  T:''''''f'  ^'^^  '™ta- 
govemment  was' such  'ohr^  "l""'  P"'^°'«" 
that  one  should  be  btd^ot  Ji  °*  .'*P«>»'ation 
Emperor  is  Uke  a  b  ,n  ^f  *°  f^cognize  it.  The 
taut  on  hs  hams  w^th  T''  f*°  *'»^  «'«»«. 
-me  one.  somS/'oi  ThK  ,TV"^''"« 
H  Prussia  gives  him  th      r  L.         ''^te  his  rage. 
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Belgium  backed  by  England  being  too  po^rful 
to  faU  easQy  his  prey.  Napoleon  detemmed  to 
kavTthat  country  in  peace,  and  the  nuxed  com- 
Slon  concluded  its  labours  by  "J-^ '»6«=«««»* 
which   ratified   Belgium's  victory.    The   contract 
by  which  great  Belgian  lines  were  handed  ^«  to 
a  foreign  company  was  canceUed.    The  Belgian 
fines  p^served  their  autonomy,  their  tr^^J^^ 
their   material.    L'Est   Franjaise   was  not  Pven 
control  of  the  management  or  influence  on  the 
illation  of    freight.     All   it  obtained  was  the 
rigM   of   auditing   the   accounts   of   the   r«lway 
companies  until  the  money  it  had  advanced  was 
ZIy  repaid;    a   formal  provision  toThndeti^e 
Sh  Bidlway  Company  to  "»«*«  "^y  P""*'^; 
tion  which  would  favour  the  Dutch  porteto  th 
prejudice  of  the  Belgian  ones.    For  its  part  the 
Liian  Government  was  given  the  power  to  w^th- 
5«^  the  concessions  for  the  Belgian  l>ne%and  to 
exploit  these  lines  itself  at  any  moment  it  thought 
pCr.    DirecttrafficwasorganizedacrossBe^um 
between   the    French    railways    and    the    Dutch 
Sr^.  and  the  port  of  Antwerp  was  put   m 
direct  communication  with  Switzerland. 

Had  the  possession  of  the  Belgian  railway 
•  Unes  pa«>ed  out  of  the  hands  of  Belgium  it  wodd 
S"  Len  impossible  for  ^^^\^--\f^^, 
her  neutrality  in  the  war  of  1870.  .Th^^lw^y  ° 
Luxembourg,  which  the  Compagme  de  I  Est  ob 
Sd  cont?;i  of  before  attempting  to  secv«e  tt 
Belgian  railways,  was  used  during  the  ^  fo 
the  revictualling  of  French  io'*^'- J^^^^^ 
ment  of  the  Grand  Duchy  was  unable  to  prevent 
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this.    Nevertheless,  Bismarck  intimated  to  that 
Government  that    the   railway  lines  in   Luxem 
S^ntr?"'  ^^  ^f  ^-'  having  beln  ul^  fo 
wmS±h'"T'  ^'^t  "^"f'Jity  of  Luxembourg 
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CHAPTER  XV 

BELGIUM — ENGLAND— THE   CONGO 
(1870-1914) 

The  moment  that  Leopold  I  mounted  the  new- 
rr"ide  Belgian  throne,  England  proved  herself  the 
defender  of  Belgium's  independence.    In  the  long 
diplomatic    struggle   with    France    which    lasted 
throughout  the  reign  of  Leopold  I  and  during  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  his  successor,  England 
remained  Belgium's  unswerving  supporter.     When 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out  no  appeal  was 
necessary  from  Belgium  to  secure  England's  support. 
The  ties  which  so  closely  bound  the  cause  of  Belgium 
to  England  during  the  reign  of  Leopold  I,  were 
scarcely  loosened  in  vl»e  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of 
Leopold  II.     In  England,  political  parties  united 
in  their  eagerness  to  defend  Belgium ;  the  press  and 
the   pubUc  cried   out  alike  that  no  violation  of 
Belgian  neutrality  should  be  permitted.    The  pub- 
lication in  The  Times  on  the  25th  of  July,  1870,  of  a 
draft  of  a  treaty  by  which,  three  or  four  years 
before,  Count  Benedetti,  Ambassador  of  Napoleon 
III,  proposed  to  Bismarck  to  hand  over  Belgium  to 
France,    roused   England's    indignation.     On    the 
1st  of  August  the  English  Government  demanded 
from  Parliament  a  supplementary  credit  of  two 
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^Tf^f'fu'"'  "'*'  maintenance  durin.  the 

^  .P^penly  her  t^  lmtit„Uo„  UvT^' 
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The  army,  placed  on  a  war  footing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest  between  France  and  Germany, 
had  by  its  attitude  prevented  Belgium  from  being 
entered  and  once  again  made  the  scene  of  an  inter- 
national contest.  When  the  French  army  found  itself 
repulsed  towards  the  gorge  at  the  end  of  which  the 
town  of  Sedan  stands,  a  council  of  war  was  called 
over  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  presided.     At 
that  council  the  quettion  was  discussed  of  the  army 
throwing  itself  into  Belgium  in  order  to  attempt 
to  gain  Lille  by  marching  through  the  frontiers  of 
Namur  and    Hainault.    This    move   would    have 
been  executed  had  not  one  of  the  French  Generals 
cried  out,  "  Invade  Be'giwm  1  that  would  be  to  draw 
70,000  more  enemies  jpon  us."     In  his  deposition 
at  the  Inquiry  Commission  of  the  National  Assembly 
called  after  the  war,  Marshal  MacMahon  said  that 
if  he  had  retained  the  command  at  Sedan  he  would 
have  been  able  in  case  of  reverse  to  throw  himself  on 
Belgium ;  and  other  army  chiefs  admitted  they  had 
the  same  idea  of  seeking  a  refuge  behind  the  Belgian 
frontier  even  at  the  risk  of  being  followed  by  the 
Germans  and  of  making  Belgium  a  new  field  of 
battle.    "  It  was  the  army,"  said  a  Belgian  orator, 
quoted  by  Juste,  "  that  preserved  us  from  foreign 
invasion  and  has  prevented  our  free  and  prosperous 
Belgium   from   being   the   theatre   of   sanguinary 
troubles.     It  then  rendered  a  service  which,  if  i' 
was   translated    into   francs   and   miUions,    would 
be  superior  to  all  the  army  has  cost  for  thirty 
years." ' 

Although    warfare    on    Telgian   soil    had   been 

1  Juste,  op.  cit.,  876. 
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equally  enraged  against  BrJ**,^'  ^ennany  was 
gratitude  the  Belrians  *h„  T^  ^"^  *'"'  ^ant  of 
held  with  a  sho7of  relsrthat";  '''"'  ^'^'^ 
had  preserved  BelgiarTnXl  ^  '^'*''  ^''^^  '^ho 
ye  treaty  propoJS^^-p-JPendence  by  rejeeting 

declared  King  and  peonTe^^H  ?''P°'''°"-  They 
""grateful.  |y  theTn„  lo  „r  "^  themselves 
except  that  given  to  PV?i  ^P"'^*  '^as  spoken 
-rds  were  uSd  wh!c1f  "  ^^  ^  ^''^  P'^''  «" 
Germany.  To  compSe  m„»."°*  *"  '""""t  *<> 
German  War  coincSwthr'r'  ^''^  *'"«»eo- 
■nBelgium.  The electiorof  18^^°'"'"*"'^  «"«» 
I-'berals,  and   the   Cat hli  " '^*"*  against  the 

-hich  they  hefd  untlM878  "wh™^''  *°  P°-er 
eame  back  to  powej  wh  „.  kJ  "/''"  ^'^'^"^^ 
years.  In  1884  the  CathoHn  ^.  '"^^'''^'^  f°r  six 
and  formed  a  CaWn^  wt  e7rr  *'^ '""j""*^ 
and  modifications  of  opinfon  fr  *^  """y  '=''«''«e'' 
fsm  to  Radicalism  has  he"d  offlr  "^^'^  ^"'"'er^- 
moment.  *  '**''*  "*««  up  to  the  present 

B-f  .'CLt^tawt  2%^  "^-  ^--ier. 
Repudiate  the  chLr^!  „f^  "  *^^  ^^""te.  was  to 
Belgians.  -  The  Stl  T*k  "''"  "«"«**  the 
■n  Germany  in  pubTc  opri^'f thr"""*''  '"^'^ 
other  regions  is  due  Drinrin«7i  '  .^''tP^ss,  and  in 
eertain  newspapers  here  "nS^  *°  ^'^^  •'«'t»de  of 
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the  language  of  the  newspapers  an  expression  of 
public  opinion.    Their  language  causes  sentiments 
and  preferences  which  are  not  ours  to  be  attributed 
to  us  in  foreign  countries."    These  words  of  th"^ 
Belgian  Prime  Minister  were  received  with  attention 
in  Germany,  and  contributed  to  lessen  the  ill-wiU 
between  the  two  countries.    They  are  words  which 
might  well  have  been  repeated  in  Belgium  during 
the  crisis  of  the  Boer  War,  or  of  the  Congo  agitation. 
No  parallel  of  the  Belgian  press  exists  in  England. 
Few  Belgian  newspapers  gain  enough  profit  to  pay 
their  way.    With  insignificant  exceptions  all  cal 
themselves  organs  of  one  or  other  of  the  political 
parties  of  Belgium.    Many  have  a  right  to  do  so, 
but  some,  widely  circulated  outside  Belgium   as 
well  as  in  that  country,  are  in  reality  the  mouth- 
pieces of  foreign  Governments,  foes  of  much  which 
Belgium  holds  dear.    The  French  journalists  who 
crowded  Belgium  up  to  and  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  obtained  editorial  control  of  many 
newspapers  and  used  their  power  in  a  manner 
dangerous   to    Belgium.    They    fought    often   as 
volunteers,  always  as  ardent  partisans  of  the  cause 
they  supported.    In  the  recent  period,  journalists 
who  were  neither  Belgians  by  birth  or  adoption, 
obto-ined  control  of  journals  considered  important 
outside  Belgium.    They  were  mercenaries  in  the 
pay  of  England's  enemies,  and  succeeded  in  damag- 
ing Belgium  as  well  as  England  by  violently  up- 
holding what  they  pretended  to  be  Belgian  causes, 
and  attacking  England  as  the  foe  of  Belgium. 

For  long  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  nothing 
happened  to  lessen  the  ties  of  friendship  between 
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Society.  whe«  he  wL  1  ?"^"'=' °'  »''«  ^^'^^ry 
enthusiasm.  DisLT  the'i^- ""*"  *•"  "*'"<«* 
on  him.  declaring *Kj„„r*iP7"°"""=«'d  «  eulogy 
every  virtue.  incfudb«M'«?'^ ^^  L^  P**"««*d  °^ 
English.  Next  y«r  Vh  j  °'  ''"'^'°"  'or  the 
B«nq„et.andhet^ospot?n.T  ?""'''«'  »»  ^^e 
Kng  of  the  Belgians  whom  h.;^'*?u  **'™*  »'  »»>« 

after  thoEnglish^fashionTTheK;^"^^  "'»  '^"« 
one  of  thoiie  sovereiim,  tL    ^       "»'    •>«  s«d,  "  is 

shamed,  if  neld  aV^e  TorZ    ""  '?  ^°"'''  "°*  »>« 
Constitutional  GoveTment  wh'\'  '^°''  ''''««»"»  '" 
times  the  pretension  to  XaS  ""  """^^  '"»•»«- 
v.«ts  to  England  not  oX'a;"!^  ''*"'"•'"'  ''" 
amiable,  which  leave  an  indelibl?      *^"*"°"'  ""'' 
mind ;  but  also  as  solemn  act,        ""P'e^ion  on  the 
which  tend  to  confirm^ndln    r!*^"""'  friendship 
which  unites  the  SZ  "  "7   *"*'  *''"  '"*"*'"" 
King   Leopold   atfenled    fh^     *u  °""''    I-'ter 
aniuvemr^f  thrfound„t.-  **%  "*'*'"-««°n    of   the 
at  which  he  was  rSd  witu  '''""^"'^"''demy, 

These  excursions  orWs  to  E^  ^"'"'"  ^"^husiasm 
Pha«,  in  the  life  of  ^^ft --"» forgotten 
Jater  years  regarding  him  ^^1  n  ,  ^^"  '»  *hese 
that  in  the  earlier  pfrj^f  Ws  life°h  '^"'"^''  '°'8°t 
visiting  England  for  ^^V...  ''^  "^"^  «  student, 

the  advice  liven  :i^r^^^^  -d  acting  on 
voyages  he  was  early  TmDre"*^''.fr°"*'-  ^^  ^is 
for  Belgians  to  obta^^  a  share  of  T  ^''  ""^^^'^^ 
be  gained  in  the  distant  n,  .     advantages  to 
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in  Alia  »nd  Africa  ihowed  him  new  protpcctt. 
Africa,  above  all,  attracted  his  attention.  He  made 
it  the  object  of  persevering  studies.  He  sounded 
the  probable  destinies  of  that  vast  continent,  three 
times  as  large  as  Europe,  of  which  the  central 
region,  seven  times  as  large  as  France,  was  still 
unknown.  With  a  growing  interest  he  read  the 
narratives  of  the  intrepid  voyagers  who  during 
twenty-five  years  sought  the  means  of  penetrating 
into  that  mysterious  country,  heroic  in  their  devotion 
to  science  and  to  humanity.  He  revolted  against  the 
horrible  traffic  which  carried  off  every  year  more 
than  80,000  men,  and  wiped  tribe  after  tribe  out  of 
existence ;  and  he  became  the  promoter  of  a  crusade 
of  which  the  civilization  of  Africa  was  the  end.* 

It  was  English  explorers  who  told  King  Leopold 
of  the  horrors  and  the  possibilities  of  darkest 
Africa. 

As  the  result  of  conversations  with  many  members 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  King  Leopold  II 
became  convinced,  according  to  the  terms  of  an 
official  document,  that  it  would  be  most  useful  to 
introduce  unity  into  the  work  of  those  who  sought 
to  explore  and  civilize  Africa.  For  this  end  the 
King  organized  an  International  Conference  to 
which  there  were  invited  the  presidents  of  the 
Geographical  Societies  of  Paris,  London,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  and  Rome,  as  well  as  the  best- 
known  voyagers  and  explorers  of  Africa,  and  some 
personages  who  for  a  long  time  had  consecrated 
their  efforts  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

•  Juste,  op.  cit.,  891.  Juste's  work  was  mitten  in  1876,  the 
year  in  which  Kina  Leopold  II  founded  the  African  Auodation, 
bom  which  grew  bis  Congo  State. 
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S^.SKmrrcSlniT"''™  -'"  "  «»  one. 
King  LeoZd  m!     u^  '»"n*niuri«n."  « 

to  join  bim'^inlhJ^Z^^  t'"^**^  *"  ^"""^ 
H«l  other  countrie^Sen  to 'T'^''*,"**''  *'"«'• 
•«?ciaUonhefou„ded  wouW  h.v  *  *'"*  '''"  ^^e 
nationiU  in  more  than  name  Th*  r  """'^  '«*«'• 
met  under  hi.  pre.id^ncHn  B 2'  T""*^  ^'''«'' 
"7«wa.attendedbythe^nl      .'*''  '"  December 

o'   explorers.    ph;io80Dh*.«       ^J  '"*'  ''^  ""mber. 

At  that  Conirew  sTft'   ^^    Phi'onthropi.t.. 

of  the  IndiarCo«n   ,^;j;'4f'"e..  Vice-P«,fde? 

took  a  prominent,  it  S^tT*  •'^*  »]  England. 
P*rt.    His  rtle  WM  tK.T    #       .."'^  dominating 
o'  the  King.    KW  Wm'"'^"^''*  *'»«'  "d""? 
•ion  of  the  slave  t«deSthr."'1?  '^'  '"'PP«»- 
"ftive.  in  the  foreCt^esiS  "r'''""""  "'the 
of  stations  connected  titr!:Jh*''t'»**»'li.hment 
great  routes  in  Centr«i   !#  •      °  ***'»"  «iong  the 
instituted  bytheCo^J^  ^"*'*-    ^''e  work  to  h^ 
would  haveTi^"^:?^"^- «"t«ned  "X  the  Kin^ 

the  coast  of  Zanzibar T^'h  °  '  -""*'*  °*''"'"'  on 
Congo,  to  be  acqS  ^^^J  »*"  the  mouth  of  the 
the  chiefs,  bypurehl^  orhJ.^  conventions  with 
J.e  stations:  succeS^;,°'tJy^-^^^^^  holders, 

the  mterior.  were  to  be  o™^^-  ^f'^'^hed  towards 
abolishing  slavery  estehnlf^*'*  ""  "  "cans  of 
the  chiefs!  and  s^irSfffo^t"*  """''"'^  «™ongst 
e«ted  arbitrators/a^^tl^v     "  ^"''*  '"»«^  ^'mter- 

'■o-^-dNatioLcomSU^r^?-- 
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work  of  the  organization  and  to  coUect  funds  for 
their  furtherance  was  also  suggested. 

The  Conference  did  not  consider  the  aims  ol 
Kin*  Leopold   realizable.    It   put  aside  for  the 
moment,  at  least,  all  question  of  the  suppresswn 
of  the  slave  trade.    Instead  of  armmg  the  natives 
and  training  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  white 
chiefs  of  the  stations  to  combat  the  Arab   slave 
traders,  "  the  stations  were  to  operate  in  every 
circumstance  by  mildness,  by  persuasion,  relying 
on  the  natural  ascendancy  which  the  superiority  of 
civilized  man  creates";  the  task,  the  Conference 
considered,  need  not  be  considerable;   the  chief  of 
each  station  should  be  a  man  of  action  and  a 
man  of  science,  either  theoretical  or  techmcal,  a 
"  medical-naturalist,"  or,  perhaps,  "  an  astronomer- 
physician";  five  or  six  skilful  artisans,  instructed 
in  different  trades,  would  1-,  a  sufficient  staff  in  most 
cases     The  establishment  of  connected  hues  ol 
sUtions  was  rejected  as  unpracticable ;  instead  it 
was  decided  to  estabUsh  stations  on  the  Indian 
and  Atlantic  Oceans,  with  smaUer  ports  of  refuge, 
and  another  station  in  a  place  undetermined  in 
Central  Africa  in  the  territories  of  a*'ef  named 
Muata-Yamuo.    Further,  it  was  decided  that  the 
hospital  and  pacificatory  work  should  not  be  under- 
taken, and  that  the  direct  object  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  should  be  the  exploration  of  the 
part  as  yet  unknown  of  Central  Afnca.i 

For  the  execution  of  its  programme  the  Con- 
ference founded  an  International  Commission  under 
1  Emile  Banning,  L'Afrique  rt  la  Confirtnec  GiogravMqut  & 
Brwcellei,  pp.  1*0  et  seq. 
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Jtt^tr^disf "« Wold"';;;!™ ,,  Z 

most  at  the  very  moment  of  !  '"''"T'^^'-''-  ^■ 
withdrew  from  the  Internal  *,r"*-°"  ^^'^ 
statutes  of  the  Roval  r.^  ;issociati,  n.     The 

invoked  as  a  reas3  hoE  alo^f'f  '"^"*^  ^'^ 
Pnse  which  was  not  onp T.  ^      ,    *"""  "»  ^nt«- 

Those  who  svmLh  ^  '^  °*  «Ploration. 
opening  up  of  C™  i?*^  '"  ^"«'«"'l  with  the 
scribe  to  L  En Xh  f/""*  ^''"  •"^*«<1  *<>  sub! 
and  Sir  B^U^^^^f^^-  Exploration  P„„S, 
association,  as  wd  as  Tnf  '"''"''^"WP  of  the 
committee    on  hl^„  P'"*^  '"  't^  executive 

Colony.  n:'frrtht'l,:^rs"were^~^  "^  ^^^ 
association  from  England  «PPO'nted  to  the 

du^oTeriroftlg^Sofi  ^'^"^'-^  - 
of  an  international  SZ     ?^'"  ^"g^ge'nents 
the  fear  of  the  EnrifsrSssL      "  1"°^"^^^  ^^at 
their  separate  actions  mi«,St.-T'l,^''""^*  *•>«* 
■nore  to  say  to  thTw'S Lwa^^rS  "^l""  ""^ 
represented  at  the  Congress  Enlr,^      ^  ^°''"* 
one  which  had  then  af  v^V      5  u?'*.'^*'  *^^  only 
stations  Similar  toVo:e":Lrtt tl!:  H 
Assocation  proposed  to  set  up      One  om  T*'"""^ 
explorers,  M.  Rohlfs  nnmf  /     ^       ""*  German 
that  in  the  E^sh  '^lE,   ""^1*.*^"  ^"^^ 

estabhshments.  more  '^X"'S,t''"r '**•;''  ^^' 
pmposed  stations,  were  to  bel,    ^  not  u„Uke  the 
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the  difficulties  and  discords  which  arose  about  the 
Congo,  just  as  the  labour  of  these  same  missionanes 
in  their  proper  field,  and  far  more  efficaciously  of 
other  missionaries  who  did  not  seek  to  go  beyond 
that  field,  has  had  much  to  say  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  natives,  and  theu:  advance- 
ment towards  civilization. 

England's  defection  from  Kmg  Leopold  s  Inter- 
national   Association    was    counterbalanced    in    a 
certain  degree  by  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States 
Vt  America;  the  place  vacated  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
on  the  Executive  Committee  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  General  Stanton,  sometime  Minister 
of  the   United   States   at   Brussels     No   pohtical 
result  foUowed  the  establishment  of  the  linghsh 
African    Exploration    Fund.     The    International 
Committees  founded  in  France  and  Germany  in 
connection  with  the  International  Association  be- 
came purely  national  organizations  under  the  Hags 
of  their  respective  countries;  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  French  and  German  colonies 
in  Central  Africa.  .      ,   . 

The  first  meeting  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Brussels  in  November  1876. 
Its  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  speech  from 
King  Leopold,  setting  forth  the  aims  of  the 
Association,  which  were,  the  King  declared,  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  which  led  to  the 
massacre  of  thousands  of  victims  each  year^  and 
the  r-scue  of  the  still  greater  number  of  perfectly 
innrcent  beings  who,  brutaUy  reduced  to  captivity, 
were  condemned  en  masse  to  penal  servitude  lor 
Ufa. 
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the  establish/enf^l  sSns'*  ?'"  '"^^*'"«  ^"^ 
followed  by  the  slavJ  m»  i?  ^'°"«  *he  routes 
could  Wt, Vd  fir^-^^^f  a«ts.  where  traveller 
Jo'  the  suppression  oM^\V~i«'  campaign 
earned  on.  "ave  trade  was  to  be 

ate?^;tteti:rS^'  Association  was  don.in- 
suggestions  werf  ^Snfnds  S"  ""  *^""'^"'« 
»nmediatelytoputh"nlani;,  *^P'  ^^'^  taken 
°"t  loss  of  time  exneSf  ^  ^^^ution.  With- 
establish  stations  l^^T""!^  fi"-^  out  to 
indicated.  ^""a  m  the  localities  he 

was  sent  out.  KiS  L^„„^',f  "*  ^l'«'an  expeditifn 
the  fuU  signifiei^^^  S?he  d^  ''''  ^'  *°  «»«« 
waterway^and  Con  y  one  ""X  l'  *'^  «-*' 
because  he  found  a  wav  ml  *  ^^  '*•    B"t 

hoped  for  in  the  westlfdid  n  '  u  '^  }^  ^^  had 
way  he  determined!  „p2rfr°"fr  ''''  °*''« 
d-mngfive  years  he  flung StSr..*''"  ^*'  ^""^ 
mto  Africa  from  ZaS  Th.  r''^P^'«°» 
founded  by  the  A.JT-  I-  "®  earhest  stations 

te-ito^.  'n\lTScT  ;S"  S  ^''"^''"^'^ 
annexed  and  formed  int„  r  ^»»any  later 
The  sphere  of  ac^"n  of  1,  ?!™^.East  Africa. 
t>on  extended  far  outside  i>th.»f™**'°'^*'  A^"""'*- 
what  was  mapped  out  iS'r*"*''''''''''  and 
hasin  of  the  Congo  but  ^r  ^  %  *''"  conventional 
°f  his  diplomatr;iSS"'»;f  •  "".'i''^  '^'«"'- 

-ted  by  Prance  a„^d^SirpJS^,SrS 
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of  the  claims  of  rival  powers,  the  ^phere  of  influence 
of  Kino  Leopold's  Association  was  confined  to  the 
"in'^Cr-hile  on  the  coasts  °f  the  two^seas 
theii  extended  the  German,  Enghsh,  French. 
Sna^ish  and  Portuguese  possessions  which  en- 
velo^d  his  central  possessions  like  so  many  counter 

^"Stanley  returned  to  Europe  in  January  1878. 
merhe'disembarked  at  Marseilles  King  U°P„°^  s 
representatives  met  him  on    he  q^^' ^^Jj;""^ 
diatelv  secured  his  services  for  their  master,     in 
No^^ber  1878,  at  the  Palace  of  BmsseK  there 
Is  founded  the  Comit^  d'Etude  du  Haut  -ongo^ 
This  company,  the  nominal  capital  of  which  was  a 
r^mio^Tan^    was  in  fa6t  the  personal  orgamza- 
*  tSgian  King.     In  its  service  in  August 
1879     Stanley:  with    thirteen    agents    under    his 
dte^ion.  Sed  again  for  Africa     Arrived  ^v,..e 
he  mounted  the  cataracts  of  the  Congo,  ana  <  .m- 
Tie  work  of  exploration  and  settlement, 
^htorf  acrmViShed^y  his  UUle^^band  -s 
,1  "  wiwp  vpars  was  sumcient  to  maKc 

rmorbrillianrexfftions  to  the  ve^  centre 
oUhTlrinent.  to  visit  pacifically  a  hundred  new 
ra^s  to  obtain  from  native  chiefs  more Jh^n  ^ve 
Cdred  treaties  of  suzerainty,  to  establish  forty 
Sns.  to  launch  five  steamers  above  cue  cata  a 
on  the  river,  to  construct  a  road  from  the  sea  coast 
^s  far  al  Stanley  FaUs,  and  occupy  the  country 
from  Bangala  to  Loulouabourg. 

Sfa^vl^-lu^^r-  Ba^  IS  and  the  American 
diplomatist,  General  Sanford. 
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to  their  respective  Gov^rnT^^  f.  "*'^*  '™°wn 
Congo  riche^  KnrSowt  H  "'r*"''**' °*  *'''' 
a  conflict  with  France  T  ^'P^^'^^Y  avoided 
tion  the  French  SerM"  n'f  °*  '^^  "'=«°*'«- 
letl^r  to  him  on  the  SL^Tssf ''""^  "^ 
that  no  obstacles  would  bf  nl  3  1 '  P""""""* 
stations  established,  or  to  h^  !^ty  u^*^"*"  *»>« 
the  International  ^socilLn  ^'^^^^'^^^^  between 
I'Etudc  du  Haut  Con^o     '      ^"^  '^'  ^'^^^  P°« 

toX'^-iio^idtUT'Tre  r-  '■"  ^-p^ 

I'Etude  du   Haut   CoZ   and   th^T.'"""  ^"^ 
Association  were  merced  .nfo  International 

'lan.e  of  the  Asso^atTn  th!?  .T  V*^  '*  ^»«  '»  the 
the  natives  were^nJudi  St^""'  ^-"""^^  -'"' 
the  success  of  Kine  W,IH^  "  "*°"*"*' '^he" 
assured,  its  whde  ei^'^  enterprise  seemed 
Portugal,  who  on  ^a^e" V^  *''r*^"«^  "y 
territories  in  Africa  *^^  ''  "^^^  "^"'"^^  vast 
Portuguese  geo«SeJ  TTf*  ^^^  ''J*™" 
brought  centSrief&e  f^^mth  •*"  "  ""'""^ 
adventurous  navigator  Ltrh.u",''"'^*'^  ^^ 
forgotten  vessel    and  ^'J  '**  "^  ^'"ne  long- 

promontoryof  PiCpnlLTr.   *^^  wind-swe?t 
great  Afriian  nVer     More'tn  '^'  ^'>*'«««'  *«  the 
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her  claim*  had  been  repudiated.    France  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  England  through- 
out  the   nineteenth   century   had   refused    them 
recognition.    Ignoring  the  claims  of  P°rtupd, «« 
Powers  had  agreed,  tacitly,  to  consider  the  distnct 
of  the  Lower  Congo  as  subject  to  no  cmhzed  state, 
and  Europeans  trafficked  in  it  under  a  rigime  of 
absolute   liberty,   which   aUowed   vile   abuses   to 
continue    unchecked.     In    November     1882    the 
Portuguese  claims  were  revived.    The  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  Lisbon  pubhshed  a  memorandum 
setting  forth  pretensions  to  territories  along  the  sea- 
board! between  8°  and  5°  12'  latitude,  and  along 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Congo  as  far  as  Isange. 
At  the   same  time   the   Portuguese   Government 
opened  negotiations  with  the  English  Cabinet,  and 
irDecember  Lord  Granville,  Foreign  Secretary, 
proposed  the  basis  of  an  agreement,  by  which 
Enrfand,  while  stipulating  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi  should  be  free,  was  to 
recogni^  the   sovereignty  of   Portugal  over  the 
territories  on  the  West  of  Africa  between  parallels 
of  8°  and  5°  12'  latitude,  and  that  the  rights  and 
pretensions  of  all  sorts  held  by  Portugal  over  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  between  5°  of  east  longi- 
tude and  5"  of  west  longitude  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  England.    By  this  agreement  England 
also  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  over 
the  Lower  Congo.  ,. 

Difficulties  as  to  clauses  in  the  treaty  regafdmg 
tariffs  and  other  questions  were  raised  by  Portugal, 
while  a  storm  of  opposition  to  the  recogmtion  o 
Portugal's  claims  on  the  Congo  rose  m  the  House  oi 
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Commons.    Before  th-  '' 

f  ye.:  weakness  o/';jP'2^'t';  *'^  ^•'"■-*  '^- 
Marc;,.  i88«.  a  note  ofTZV       °"  *''•'  "t^  of 
'«J.ed,  in  which,  whiJp  1  I       ^'■«n^«e's  was  pub- 
"^    her  Majesty's   2^^!;^'"«  that  in  the  opiS"o„ 
Petition.   laL'to  g^S"'"*    """''^  <"    «>'^- 
'"gely    prevented    by  ^*  „^'"'""«='    ^ould    be 
Great  Britain  and  Port,.^  ,  f  ^"^^ment    between 
«Ple  of  liberty  and  Jf"«;''  ^T""^'^  ""  ^he  prTn 
<«"ntries.   it  4s    ^id'  X" /^'"'*''«^''  ^-  «« 
that  the  pr«p„,„   ^J''    «'«    "ote,  aclcnowledged 
Portugal  over  the  mouth  of  the  r    ''"^^'^'gnt.V  of 
«>ncession,  not  a  reco<rnif .^      ,  .^°"«°  "'"s  a  pure 
an    ntimation  was  gTn  "    tl^T  "«''*>-" 
that  England  would  not  st«  w  !'""''  *°  P^^ugal 
u^ess  other  countrfes  ^^p^^^  ^  f-  a^-en,f„t 

On  this  Portugal  souJhf  th  *''^  ^'^^ty- 

but  France  refused  i^^nd  L  the '''T  °'  ^'^'-. 
fifteen  articles  was  dwwn  „"      ^i^"**  "  ^'^aty  of 
Portugal  and  England  Tn  Zh       "«""•  '^t^^-n 
February.  1884.     I'Keat^"''''"  °"  **«=  ^Sth  of 
of  Portugal  on  the  Congo  aid  iTf'?**  ^''^  '''"''"^ 
'^hat  dues  she  liked  on  shfnnin      ^"  ^'"^^  *«  ''"Pose 
*hile.  by  the  agreemTnfE*  "'*'^''''«  '^^  "'^r; 
mission  of  En^ish  and  PortT'"*  "  ""^^^  °°'n- 
'h'fw   up    the    rules   1„£^"^^'^  delegates  to 
^her  -terwayst^nipSrfhet   """^  °    -^ 

dttr  ---  °^  "^-^-i^rtt  SLv^h: 
«fe  tr  r  tLt  r  t ' '''  ^-  -- 

elves  the  mouth  of  the  ^n^'^  '"^  '^'^  ^r  them- 

-v^*^-estofEX^."^°c:r^;,trc 
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to  King  LcopoWs  side  by  his  witiidrawal  from  all 
It 'on  th^portion  o«  the  Congo  ^°-  «^*-; 
wards  a»  the  French  Congo,  and  by  his  concession 
To  trance  o,  the  right  o(  P— P*"-  ^^^ 
Belgian   Congo.    This   concession,   made   first   m 
October  1882,  was  confirmed  formaUy  in  a  letter 
SSes^  to 'the  French  P'-identm  April  1884^ 
The  suDDort  of  Germany  was  gained  for  neigiuni 
li  KkiflUo^Ws  withdrawal  of  all  claims  to  the 
UmWs  a^t  Lake  Tanganyika,  whicli  was  then 
tor      Unto  a  German  protectorate,  and  has  become 
the  German  East  Africa  of  to-day. 

In  AprillSS*  the  French  Government  intimated 
to  the  Portuguese  Government  that  France  wouW 
ZtZ^pt  fo'^her  subjects  th^  »PP;-tion  °f  ^he 
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and  sovereigi  Thul  T^T'^  "'  **•"  ^'"^">^l 

tions    between   Bru^Tj^tK^"''^ -^^^''^■ 
In  the  dispatches  exclLTI  ,   I     ^°"°"''   <»"rts. 

Congress,  it  was  Sd^o     1^  n "'""  "«  "'  ""^ 
as  those  relating  to  terr.t  .""  *"''''  questions 

from  its  puS       *'"'*°"^''  ^''""W  be  excluded 

BeSlnKhfritlStesr,"  '^"""P"  ^^  "- 
who  opened  it  on  th?  s^Hf  V  """k!"^  «''""*«''. 
a  speech  expressing  the  thdthlt'"^!:'.  "'*'  "'"' 
ments  invited  shared  th^^  ""  "'*  ^^"n- 

natives  „f  Africa  wTtt  cSliSl  *t  """'"^  *»•«= 
'ntcrior  of  the  continent  to  o^^'  ^^  "P^^'^g  the 
to  its  inhabitants  the  !«  T"**'  ''^  f"«ishing 
selves,    by  .n^tli^^^';'  '"'*7"""«  ""="'- 

to  P«,pagate  usefuTllLUTrinrbvT"''"^^'' 
the^^sup^^ssion  of  shivery.  a^^rv^^XoTibf 

--to  the  i-riorTrfrbrj^rs; 

the  Congo,  and  SlluLCT  '".""  ''"*'''  °^ 

lay  territories  heldZ  En„l      .  ^"^  '^''^""^^  then; 

and    Portugal,    as   well^fT'  !^'"'"*'  ^"""any 

Association      ltlu7L       ^■>  international 

28rd  of  February  1^  at  the"       .""  "'"'"«  °^  the 
ry  tnat  the  ..xistence  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Association  aH  an  in«J^Fn«»«nt  Pow«  v,a. 
made  known  offlcially  to  the  f^ngrc...  On  that 
date  there  wa»  read  a  letter  addrcBscd  by  Colonel 
Strauch.  President  of  the  Association,  by  the 
direction  of  King  Leopold  as  its  founder,  to  U.e 
Sent  of  the  Congriss.  informing  that  assemWy 
that  aU  the  Powers  there  represented.  s»vc  one. 
had  recognized  the  flag  of  the  Intemafonal  As^  a- 
tion  as  that  of  a  friendly  Covemmcnt  or  State. 
The  reading  of  this  letter  was  a  signal  for  a  chorus 
of  laudatory  speeches  on  the  part  of  the  representa 
tives  of  aU  the  Powers.     King  Leopold,  decla  ed 

Le  French  Ambassado^  -l%^>"-/""Ttt 
bv  the  respect  of  Europe;  Sir  Edward  Malet.  the 
Englth  plfnipotcntiary,  added  England's  pra.se. 
retelling  how  "  during  long  years  the  King 
dominated  by  a  purely  philanthropic  .dea.  had 
spared  nothing,  neither  personal  efforts,  nor 
f^cuniary  sacrifices,  which  could  contribute  to  the 
realization  of  his  object." 

"  Nevertheless."  he  continued,  the  ^oMm 
general  regarded  these  efforts  -^h  an  almost 
indifferent  eye.  Here  and  there  his  Majesty 
arc  ised  sympathy;  it  was  m  some  degree  rather  a 
synpathy  of  condolence  than  encouragement 
was'thought  that  the  undertaking  was  beyond  h« 
power,  that  it  was  too  great  to  succeed.  We  see 
now  that  the  King  was  right,  and  that  the  idea 
which  he  pursued  was  not  utopian.  He  has 
brought  it  to  a  good  end,  not  without  difficult.e  • 
BTthese  very  difficulties  have  made  •  uccess  aU 
the  more  brilliant.  Moj^fv   of 

"  In  rendering  this  homage  to  his  Majesty,  oi 
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recognizing  all  the  obstacle,  h,  i, 

«P*et  the  new-born  State  wi»,»^*    "  oven^ome.  we 

'ncrease  beneath  his  w^h"  "  ''°""*''  ""^ 

These  expressions  wer<^  edor,  „f  »u 
°P«nion.      All    tiic  worl.l  „n  .T.   '  ""^  '""versal 
King   Leopold:    the  adlr  /"'  '?  "''""'""on  „f 
nowhere  great";  than ^S'n'"","'  *'"'  ^ing  was 
'•nd  had^eld  aloof  ofl^eiaWo^  h''"'"'"'""  «"«■ 
and  the  English  Government  hH^  organization, 
join   Portugal   in   J.in„   th         ''  ^^"  '^"""K  '" 
•nouthoftheCongrEnflish'  '"^""'^'y   °f  'he 
eager  to  support  Kintfj''"',?'"''^  individually 
English  office^  ser^d^S^.  '"  .^is  adventure"^ 
English  missionan^sln  aS^  '"  '"^^°"«f°  '"'•ce. 
praise  of  his  work  i  "  '"''^  '°"<'  '"  their 

ioiSw^ftose''o7kC;Sld"  '''  ^°"«- 
t'ons  for  the  suppress  "on  „ftu  "l^*^"""*  ^egula- 

;ithh,  and  withoTThTco„go''^t.'"H'?.•  "'"'' 
the  French  AmbassaH^-  „tTu  ■  r"?'""*!,"  cried 
Congress.  "  wouTd  ^.ke  th.  T^'  '''^'"°"  »'  "'e 
slave  trade  app|,.,,r,.th.  .""f  ^"PP'essing  the 
quote  the  protocol  o  »h  ''°'''  '"''^'^-  "  ""d  to 
piotocol    of   the    proceedings:     "The 


'  "><■  Independent  State  at  &„«  ''  P-^'^^ed  the  institution 
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renresentative  of  Great  Britain  having  replied  that 
Zhwt  really  the  effect  desired,  the  B^on^^^ 
Courcel  observed  that  the  question  took  therefore 
an  unforeseen  extension,  on  whieh  it  seemed  to  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  that  they  could  not  re 
Xe    vrithout   reference   to   their   Government 
Se  Conference  did  not  declare  slavery  -"ega^  bu^ 
it  prohibited  the  slave  trade  and  bound  the  PDwe« 
reoresented  at  the  Congress  to  use  aU  the  means  at 
helrlmmand  to  put  an  end  to  that  co^^^ee 
and  punish  those  engaged  m  it.    One  of  the  Belg^n 
plenipotentiaries,    the    Count    v^n    ^er  f  «aten 
appealed  to  the  Congress  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
Eol  to  natives  in  the  Congo;    but  the  p  em- 
pStary  of  the  Netherlands  declared  the  sale  of 
drink  was,  as  was  well  known,  established  m  com- 
meSiaT  usage   according  to   which   spmts   rep^- 

TenTed  money,  in  a  ^7'  -<l  ^^^  *^^  ^"S^e 
instruments  of  exchange  in  the  Congo  Ba^'n-  ^^^^ 
considerations  prevailed  and  no  regulation  was  made 

"Vk:  SJati::f  made  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
Je  slmed  up  in  six  chapters  The Jirst  de- 
dared  the  commerce  of  aU  nations  free ;  the  second 
prohibited  the  slave  trade;  the  third  proclauned 
?he  territories  within  the  Basm  of  the  Congo 
neutral;  the  fourth  was  a  navigation  act  giving 
"ree  access  to  the  flags  of  all  nations  m  the  Congo 
the  fifth  was  a  similar  act  for  the  Niger;   and  the 

»  When  the  Congo  State  was  established.  King  Leoiwld 
foreign  or  native,  in  the  State. 
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in  the  Congo.  occupation  of  territories 

inSp^StioroT  trrj'f  "^i  "-"^^  t^e 

Berlin;  that  wlh  de^,^  2?.^'  *''"  ^"^  ^^ 
nations  should  enjoy  SSete^Ln  *"^^°'  '^' 
no  Power  could  conceH^^  freedom,  and  that 
any  sort  in  the  CoSlinirr  ^  °'  F"^"«««  °f 
When  King  LeonoX^  ^^  commereial  matters. 

the  vast  Con'^'SXtto  on""*  ^"^  "''"'^  °^ 
and  reserved  to  himselfTni  1°      ^  P"''«*^  ^"tate, 
right  of  coUecting^b^r  2-"°^"'''*°""''''  '^"^ 
he  violated  the  A?t™f^riif'^i  "^  "^  '"*"*^"''^'* 
wrong.    The   Kino     .      .   "•     ^he  contention  was 
territiies  to  the  croS^^"^   l""/^^*^    '^'   Congo 
property  owner     wrtrt'hr"*f  '^'  "«*>*"  °^  « 
of  Ber/n  interfere^l'  nt":  "^'^^f  ^  ^-^^-- 
the  clause  declaring  L^     ^"    .     ^  meaning  of 
defined  in  a  rSTrt^on^T^rt  ^'^^  ""^  «'««% 

the  Cong.ss."Shtf;:?.  ft  ^tirc^  ""7  °' 
traffic;    to  the  unlimit»j  exclusively  to 

sell  and  buy  toTrir^  T^'  °'  ^^^'y  one  to 
manufactured  art  cTes  n^  '^r'*  ^"^'"'^  "-d 
be  created  und^f  Sfs  head  -Te  ^^'^  "*'"'"°"  '=''» 
without  any  restrirtTons  to'frl.  ^^  '"""'""  "P^" 
domain  of  comme^rb„t  /h  ?rP""*'°"  '"  *»»« 
Governments  d^not  'g^^ttd  ^r*"*"'  °*  '««^ 

The  third  clause  of  th^'^r         "  P°'"*- 
"free  access  to  the  fW  „f  «n"^r'  ''^^^  8«^« 
impossible   to  levy  t^   h    "'**"'"'•     '»«'•«  '* 
This  clause  was  n^^  aX  one"  8^"^  *"'  *'°"«"- 
new  state  of  raisin™  »  ^^  depriving  the 

w»te  of  raising  a  revenue  to  carry  out  the  iork 
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of  colonizing,  civilizing,  and  organizing  the  govern- 
ment, it  flung  the  whole  of  the  expenses  on  King 
Leopold's  private  purse.  These  expenses  the  King 
bore  for  very  many  years,  giving  each  year  a 
million  francs  (£40,000)  from  his  private  revenues 
to  meet  the  Congo  deficits,  until  at  last  he  found 
himself  absolutely  penniless.  It  was  then  began 
the  rigime  of  rubber  collection  and  forced  labour. 
To  the  liberality  of  the  Congress  at  the  State's 
expense  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  the  origin  of  all 
King  Leopold's  exaction. 

The  Act  of  Berlin  was  signed  on  the  28rd  of 
February.  Throughout  March  Brussels  was  filled 
by  deputations  from  Antwerp,  and  all  the  com- 
mercial and  other  centres  of  Belgium,  carrying 
congratulation  to  King  Leopold  on  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  new  State,  and  the  recognition  of  his 
work  accorded  by  the  Powers.  The  consent  of  the 
Belgian  Parliament  was  given  to  his  assumption 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo, 
and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1885,  the  King  addressed 
a  letter  to  each  of  the  Powers  notifying  the  fact 
that  he  had  assumed  it. 

King  Leopold  found  no  difficulty  in  recruiting 
volunteers  in  the  Belgian  army  to  carry  out  his 
work  in  the  Congo.  For  many  years  that  work 
was  necessarily  one  of  exploration  and  the  founda- 
tion of  settlements.  Missionaries  advanced  into 
the  Congo  side  by  side  with  the  soldiers  and  civilians ; 
these,  like  the  soldiers  and  civilians,  were  recruited 
by  the  King  himself,  and  their  expenses  were,  in 
the  greater  part,  paid  out  of  the  King's  purse. 

In  18T6  King  Leopold  gained  the  assistance  of 
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the    White   PatH  .  "^^^  *»«' 

»i-d7llJid1^thlS^^^^^   "f^^^e,    .ho 
the  Lake  Tanganyika  from    ?    '*"  ^^^  ''"'ders  of 

Fathers  entered  wh»f  .!!  ""S"-    The  White 

W9.  under  the  ^ottttnTthe^r  '^^''>^^ 
It  was  not,  however.  untH  thi  *''^^?'P»n  Pioneers. 
that  the  missionary  sett  em/.   '*.°'  *''«  Arab  War 
the  Congo  were  SteyTtabhl  h^  ^^'«*«-  '^ 
'nto  vicariates,  and  the  ev-n        ^^'^'  *"''  e^cted 
placed  solely  in  the  handrgS  °'  *'^  «*"*' 
E.ght  years  passed  before  kSt""'""°"''"«^- 
able  to  strike  the  decisive  Wo^^  • ''""P"''*   ^as 
traders  planned  with  r„L       •  *^"'"«t  the  slave 
yea«  th^  boundarie'o^°S:Vr,  ''''■    ^"  *h«: 
territories  explored    its  l^l       *^  '^^'^  ««d.  its 

'oadwayc  made,  its  iniT'^i*  "^^    "P    "« 
navigation  arranged    T/nilf  "",^'^'  """^  ^ts  river 

8««lually  extendfd  anlstreZ?^  *i"  ^*«*^  ^-'^ 
closethecountiyasfarasnl^,^"^''  '"  °'der  to 
traders.    Entrenched  camn'Tr'"  "»^'"^*  ^^e  Arab 
pt  affluents  of  tht  CoZ  ^rthf  "•''*'^'*  «'» *»>« 
Constant    danger   remain^  o[  t  '"'™"  P"'P°^«'- 
Soudanese  Arabs  from  the  B«h    ?T"*"    "^^   the 
-d  th    ^^,^  ^^  ZanziUr  wettST'  ''°""*'^' 
■n  the  land  that  within  fh^      ..        *°  powerful 
Manyama  district  SZy^'J"l\^^^ongo  and 
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the  slave  trade.  Everywhere  he  met  with  suceess. 
In  every  country  of  Europe  societies  were  formed 
!o  aid7he  workhe  advocated  The  ^^J^' 
slavery  society  was  the  first  of  these.  That  society 
s^T^w^xp^itions  to  Africa  which  took  a  noWe 
and  useful  part  in  the  war  against  the  slave 
:^err  In  England  and  Germany  public  mee  ing^ 
were  held  to  call  for  «staiit  action;  and  England 
recognizing  it  as  fitting  that  the  formal  >«»  «»ve 

XuW  come  from  King  LeoP°l<l' t^-'jTt^ita! 
was  done  for  the  civilization  of  Central  Africa  was 
Tn  a^at  part  due,  addressed  herself  to Jnm  and 
invited  him  to  summon  the  Congress.  The 
chaSe  V  hich  has  occurred  in  the  political  condition 
tZ  Mrican  Coast,"  said  the  Enghsh  Mini^ 

at  Brussels,  addressing  the  Bfl«'»"^^Y""*'powe 
to-day  for  common  action  on  the  part  of  the  Powers 
resDonsible  for  the  control  of  the  coast.      That 
S  should  tend  to  close  all  foreign  slave  markets 
Tnd  should  result  in   putting  down  slave-hunting 

">'Thf;tt  work  undertaken  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  in  the  constitution  of  the  Congo  Stat  , 
andTe  lively  interest  taken  by  his  Majesty  m  aU 
^uesE'cTn;  affJcting  the  welfare  of  the  Afnc.n  rac. 
Wads  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  hope  thai 
Sum  will  be  disposed  to  take  the  initiative  m 
fnS  The  Power  to  meet  in  Conference  a 
b3s  in  order  to  consider  tne  best  means^o 
obtainine  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  slav 
tS  on  the  Continent  of  Africa,  and  the  immed-a 
cSng  of  all  the  outside  markets  which  the  slave 
trade  continues  to  supply." 
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action  calculated  ioS  In  t dtoT ^''"""^  °^ 
devastation  wrouirht  hv  7h»   a  ,  •    ""^  "^""^  ""«* 

and  to  protecT^Evefv  th!      ?'""  ''^^^  *'««»«• 
Africa.  «°e«'vely  the  native  population  in 

holds  of  the  man-hunted    on  thf  '"  *''"  **''°"«- 
on  the  coast,  by  sea  «nd '  fin  n      ^'""''""^  ""O"*^". 

for  which  the  sla'^es  were  desS"  ""  '""^  ''°""*"^^ 
slave  markets  "estined,  on  great  Oriental 

fled  a„d%rm"fsfon  ^ven t'wv'""'''  T.™"^'- 
uniform  throughout  fhe  Con  ^  '"''*  ''""'='• 
maximum  of  lo  ^  eent  oTfh'  "°  ^^"^"'""^  * 
ported  goods.       '^  °^  *''^  ^«'"«  °f  the  im- 

oppoX^l'rJtu?'*'!" k!'."-^  '"°^'«-«-  - 

the  Beriin  Confelrn/      ^  '"'*  ^'«ht  of  that 
alterablv  fh»  *  "^''^''  '"tended  to  fix  un- 

S  ^It  alrrdvTH'''f "  °'  ^''^  *"-«  Stat"e. 

radical  mit^ol'  under  ^"'7"''  ""'^'^'^ 
gress.ortoestabirhf.         •  ^  !  '"fluence  of  pro- 

t;ons  which".SgrhSd:;  'ctcf  i;r;°^  '^^^'^ 

'ts  development  Provi.iL  '  •  ^^^"  "^est 
the  probabihty  of  ^^u  1  "  r'  '"'"'^  "'"'^^  ^°'- 
'equirc  a  certain  lauSe  ;„''"''«''•  ^^'''^  ^""'^ 
-der  to  secure  thefeasyi^^lirtr !  ."".^"^-^  ^" 
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"The  moment  has  now  come  when  the  mar- 
vellous progress  made  by  the  infant  State  is  creatmg 
fresh  needs,  when  it  would  be  only  in  accordance 
with  wisdom  and  foresight  to  revise  an  economic 
system  primarily  adapted  to  a  creative  and  tran- 
sitional period. 

"  Can  we  blame  the  infant  State  for  a  progress 
which  by  its  rapidity  has  surpassed  the  most 
optimistic  forecast?  Can  we  hinder  and  arrest 
this  progress  in  refusing  her  the  means  necessary 
for  her  development?  Can  we  condemn  the 
Sovereign,  who  has  already  made  such  sacrifices 
to  support  for  an  indefinite  period  a  burthen  which 
daily  becomes  heavier,  «ind  at  the  same  time  impose 
upon  him  new  and  heavy  expenses  necessitated 
by  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  ? 

"  We  are  convinced  there  will  be  but  one  answer 
to  these  questions." 

The  power  to  levy  import  dues  on  the  Congo 
enabled  King  Leopold  to  obtain  a  loan  of  twenty- 
five  million  francs  (one  million  sterling)  for  the 
Congo  State  from  the  Belgian  Government, 
£200,000  of  this  sum  being  advanced  at  once, 
which,  added  to  the  sum  given  to  the  State  by  the 
King,  formed  a  sufficient  sum  to  carry  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  Arabs  whom  King 
Leopold  attacked  in  the  Congo  were  no  scattered 
band  of  slave  traders.  They  were  men  of  the  same 
race  as  those  who  triumphantly  overran  the  Soudan, 
and  their  aims  were  the  same.  They  were  the 
advance  guard  of  Islam,  and  their  intention  was 
to  found  a  Mohammedan  empire  in  the  Congo  such 
as  had  been  founded  by  the  Khalifa  in  the  Soudan. 
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thousand  mellT'    ^    "'*"°*^'*    **    "'venty 
in  WM''"'Th?fi°'^*''  "'^^  *'«'  ^»bs  took  place 

8pre«J  horror  was  expressed  at  the  thought  that 

Lm    ^r.l*^  """^'^  '"^^  to  %ht  ^th 
wem;  and  the  native  armv  of  the  C^^t      T  ? 

tolerabvi    ™      ii.  "^',""*=   ''cen  lor  a  moment 
«>'erated.   was  thenceforth  called   by  those  who 

'  ^^^-  "ilory  of  the  Arab  War. 
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were  the  enemie.  of  his  SUte,   King  LeopoUrs 

*^'A'tl^^""^e  on  the  mh  of  July.  1885.  invested 
ail  the  vacant  land  in  the  Congo  in  the  State. 

The  decree,  similar  to  an  article  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  Civil  Codes.  "  Property  without  owners 
belongs   to   the    Public   Domain,"    attracted    no 
attention  from  the  puWic.    During  the  first  five 
years  of  the  State's  existence  it  was  not  enforced; 
in  these  years  individuals  and  commercial  com- 
panies were  encouraged  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  Congo.    In  1901.  when  financial  needs  pressed 
heavy  on  the  State,  and  the  value  of  ivory  and 
rubber  in  the  Upper  Congo  began  to  be  revealed, 
a  suggestion  was  made  by  Coquilhat  that  the  decree 
of  1885  should  be  acted  upon  to  preserve  these 
riches  for  the  State.     Coquilhat's  suggestion  was 
adopted  and  a  decree  was  made  on  the  21st  oi 
September,  1891,  and  communicated  by  a  circular 
to  the  agents  in  the  Congo,  directing  them  to  tab 
urgent  and  necessary  measures  to  maintain  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State  the  products  of  the  domain, 
notably  those  of  ivory  and  rubber.       This,    says 
PAre  Vermoesche.  in  La  Question  Cmgolatse,     wai 
the  «mp  de  grAce  given  to  a  very  f  mctuous  commem 
of  the  Belgian  Companies,  notably  of  the  torn- 
pagnie  Commercial  du  Hau^  Congo."     A  v.olen 
kStation  against  the  decree  at  once  arose.    TO 
&,vemor-Generalc    the  Congo  resigned ;  andtheK 
were  heated  debates  in  the  Belgian  P"^*'"''* 
which  resulted  in  a  compromise  on  the  basis  oi 

1  Nul  n'a  le  droit  d'occuper  sans  titn=.  d^.t^^^rte 
ni  de  d^DossMer  les  indigtoes  des  terres  qu'Us  occupent,  w 
Ur^  vtS^"oS?ent  «^consid6r4^  commeappartewt* 
I'Eut.    The  State,  of  course,  meant  the  ijovereign. 
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under  thii  decree  the  State  was  Hiviw-^      » 
Urn*  parts,  one  that  nf  th.t  ^'vided  into 

on  the^ment  of  Jl^  ^ree  zom.  in  which. 

"y  pJT^te  S1^"1"**'»  f  *^  "^»-«.  and  even 
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showed  a  gross  product  from  the  exploitation  of 
the  Domain  of  the  State  and  the  properties  in 
Europe  owned  by  the  Congo  to  be  £768,000,  and 
the  net  product  to  be  £502,080.  The  statistics 
estimated  that  the  real  product  was  £1,061,200. 
For  1905  the  budget  estimated  a  gross  product 
of  £504,000,  while  the  statisticians  concluded  that 
the  net  product  was  £1,066,880. 

Besides  the  income  of  the  State  there  was 
another  huge  income  received  every  year  from  the 
Congo;  that  from  the  territories  cut  out  of  the 
Domain  of  the  State  and  the  reserved  zone  to  form 
a  Domain  of  the  Crown,  the  private  property  of  th 
Sovereign,   of   the   finances   of   which   no   return 

was  made.'  .    .i      i      j 

The  moment  the  Congo  was  practically  closed 
to  outsiders,  a  great  cry  against  King  Leopold's 
Government  rose  in  England.  It  continued  until  at 
the  close  of  his  reign  the  King  transferred  the  Congo 
sovereignty  to  Belgium.  Even  then  the  outcry 
was  but  little  diminished.  King  Leopold  was  not 
only  accused  of  having  violated  the  Act  of  Berlin, 
he  was  accused  of  committing  by  his  agents  in 
the  Congo,  acts  unspeakably  atrocious  upon  the 
natives,  who,  it  was  declared,  were  forced,  beneath 
the  lash,  to  spend  their  lives  in  gathering  rubber; 
murder  and  mutilation  being  the  meed  of  those  that 
faltered  at  the  task.  Societies  and  newspapers 
were  specially  founded  to  denounce  the  Congo 
atrocities.     Those   who   whUe    his   Congo   enter- 

»  From  a  statement  made  in  the  Chamber  by  M.  de  Sniet  dt 
Nayer  when  Premier,  it  waa  calculated  thi«  domam  produwd 
£8,600,000  in  fifteen  years. 
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to    him.    theZomT'tZ'''':''^''''''--^P^ 
monetary  profit  found  n  ,«•»*"?"««    brought 

«n  echo  in  Parliament  Th.T  T  °"*'''*"'  *°"nd 
lipoid  prevented  from  d2?„  ''^'"'  ^''°'"  King 
m  the  Congo.  joinedThe  t  ^k!'  "^"^  *''^*'  '^""t 
Societies,  ind^gi^an"  l^Z.-     '"'^'^  °*  Missionary 

Jion  of  the  C^^\lZ7.:tcLrt'^''^- 
ready  to  impute  any  evil  f„  p       ^"t^ohcs,  and 

*-"«^*  ">«  natives  a  fan^e  th^t  ^T''  ^'^- 
"nes  did  not  understand  ^'"'''  ^^'"n- 

in  °if  S^o.'^t^^^t"'  '^-"^  ^'-"'■^  system 
vehement.  "liiey^'LlSr^r  "''^,  ^"^  ™-" 
atrocities  commiiteTbJIl,  offi  1'"",''''^  '^^'^  °' 
K>n«r.  Tlie  fact  that  thr^**' °^  **"=  Belgian 
«Peated  by  them  wet  ptvST  °'  ^*""^'- 
to  be  either  grossly  exagSd  L  T  "''*^*« 
did  not  lessen  the  outoHr  Jh^  '"^''^'y  ^"^^ 
missionaries     Th»  ^-    •  ^        the  venom  of  the 

thestoriertke/SrTwl"  f  "°*  ^"''^-S 
accusation   they  could   2!^!,?^ '^'^"ted  every 

^gardlessof  thef^thaf4;'„  """  ^  »««^5^ 
•■e  at  the  slightest  p«,voStio„  'V*  *'"' ^"K" 
wady  to  trump  up  taleT  t^  ^";  ^'"^  ^"^  ^''^ays 
l^nefit  themselv^f  *°  ^"'"^y  their  hearers  ^ 

J^"^stt'^«isSie°/  te'tf  ^t^--  *"« 
--^eLmeS^f--^^--;^,^ 
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Leopold  the  arrangements  of  his  fP^rture  f^ 
the  Congo,  as  Administrator,  General  Gordon  said 
to  the  King.  "We  have  forgotten  the  principal 
Sing  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  ~nar.es 
and  that  King  Leopold  replied.  Oh  no-  we 
have  thought  of  that,  the  Association  Pves  it. 
aid  and  protection  to  all  the  missionaries ;  more- 
over H  has  given  subsidies  to  the  Bible  Society 
and  to  the  Baptists."  To  which  Gordon  replied, 
"That    is    good,    but    send    us    Romans,    many 

Romaiis."  *  .    .        •      u  »»,.  fhpir 

When  the  Protestant  missionaries  began  their 
campaign  against  the  Congo  State  the  State 
retaUated  by  withdrawing  its  ^^PP^^ Z"^""?  **""' 
and    cries    of    bigotry    were    added   to    those    of 

""whUe  Protestants  were  making  these  accusations 
against  King  Leopold  in  England  Cathol.es  m 
Mgium  were  accusing  him  of  making  his  Congo 
StaL  too  liberal,  and  of  allowing  the  officials  to 
show  anti  -  Catholic  zeal.  Accord.ng  to  K« 
Vermeersch.  "The  Congolese  work  was  presented 
as  a  neutral  work,  hence  ,t  could  only  exct 
the  suspicions  of  the  Catholics  and  ahenate  the 
sympathies  which  it  would  be  most  precious  to 

"'Certlinly.  many  of  those  who  w^re  engaged  ^ 
Congo  officials  were  indifferent,  if  not  hostile  t 
relijon;  and  the  Grand  Orient  of  Belgium  «^ 
able  in  its  report  of  the  5th  °f  S^Pj^™^''/^ 
to  announce  the  estabUshment  of  a  Masonic  Lod«e 
in  the  Congo  "  in  order  to  fight  against  the  degradinj 
»  La  Reoue  GinirdU  (1886),  p.  116. 
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de&utely,  either  to  fuMI  „ffi  •   'T''  '^"°d«.  or 
."-•^J'tary.  judicial  or  adm  „  f '''*'  ^""""""s  there 
The  tS'''""""'-^^  "''""'"''t-at.ve,  or  to  exercte 

>n  their  outerie.-  by  EnJL      ,•  ?"«°'  '^e'e  joined 
*°  ««e  the  Cape  foS  S  ^p"'!*'"''''*  who  desS 

liX;. /''captation against thein^  ^  England's 
J""Jly  organized,  moved  the  PrT"^""*  «****'. 
Jo  issue  on  the  18th  of  1  ^''«''^''  Government 

Powers,  settinglirth  j;  «"'*•  ""«'  "^  -"t^  "o  the 
he  administrafion  ^f\f,X?'"*  '""^  ""i^^*  o 
the  ca,«  and  improvement  of  ^h'''"  '^"*  «>  """"h 
foUectionof  revenue-  T]Z\h       u-  "^^'^^s.  as  the 
by  a  system  of  forced'lI£^L*i°^J^''*  ""''  P^^-^^S 
ftom  shivery;  that  the  dr^in""*"*  ""'j""  "ame 
^ere  exacted  with  a  !*  ?*™ands  on  each  villairp 
i^^enerated   into  greaf  "^T  "^''"'  '^'^^^^y 
2»P°«ng  the  arm^d  LrS  ^ti   ^*   ^^e   n,en 
Many  cases  recruited  S  tli         ^***"  '^"e  in 
«vage   tribes,    who    „^  ,  ^^  '"°^*  ^ariike  and 
"v^r  their  own  officers  Ih""^'?.''"^''"^   terroriz^J 

io  these  charees  thi!.«  •    '  of  punishment 

^^^^•^egation  th' t  the  LX^^'^''  '«  the  note 
■^uection   of  th„         '     regulations  reffardinn  tu 

-stitutedita?;„rrr'  ^  ^-''"'-^^^ 

'  "  **"*»<"'  Congofaw,  p.  80. 
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.  .•       M    the   Act  of    Berlin,   and  the  English 

by  AMul.H.mHi.  ,^|j„„^  t, 

The  usue  ol  the  tngUsn  ww  .   (^^^ 

molhk  i.  June.  MJ.  "''.S^^SJiM  !»  » 

case  of  atrociiy .       ^"  „,,„h   fvcited  and 

time,   and   the   people   were   much   e*^^^« 

^-t^r£'bSt?.rtE-» 
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•ttitude.  Major  HaJ  ^"^^  ^' 

the  effect  of  Mr.  Ca^,nent  t^\-^^  •'  "  To  show 
•'"•t.  I  found  lo„rS  I  r„"'l«?*'»«""«"on- 
S^neral  native  .^^^^'^  was  th«/  f  ^''^'  *''« 
°«t  a  bad  enough  ^e  the  Fn-I  u  *  ''  ^''^J'  '"•de 
^untry.  and  the  l^abiLnt^*  ^^  '"""''^  "^^  the 
appointed  when  they  found  TT'^  *>"■*«  dis- 
Part  of  the  same  show  "fw  *'"**  '  '^«''  «»* 
the  Nile.    I  fear  ^y'  f^J^f^'^g  evidence  f.«„ 

thenativetribesareanxiorsTo  •  °"  ''^''""«  "^at 
control,  fondly  imagfneTtto^rT.' ""''*' ^n'^h 

»">•  kind  and  liberfl  tr^t  °  n^  *t'^"»''  '°^«  "t 

ouraen-aLeonesoldiersft^ews^nd  ^*- "•'  """^^ 
Congo  brethren.  They  say  ^Wu"^"""^ '°  *^''' 
become  Englishmen,  no  white  Z  "  ^°"  ''"y" 
d—  fool;  if  he  do  judjfin  K  "  •^"  ""tive 
M  wh^e  man  kick  or  strike  1^  *^°  P«""ds. 
fined  five  pounds,  or  go  to  „H  T"'  ''^  S^t 

;«hour  the^a^T^tt^^  r^""'/-  ^he  fo^ 
*««>tion.  the  natives  we JTv,*''""  '"  ^'*"  °^ 
«"nent  rate,  for  wWch  ??„  J^'?    T^"''   "t   the 

a  year  was  set  aside  fnteVudget"'  tf  'l''^'^ 
Of  King  Leopold  and  his  «■£!:..  ^he  contention 
^hour  tax  wm  more  eonilhr'^''  ^"^  that  a 
harder  than  a  mo^eyta^^SVr"''  '"  «°  *ay 
o  labour  to  earn  mo^v  ^  tt  "^u^f  '^^  "»tives 
*«*•    The  one  char«.    *         ^  ^'"'^h  to  pay  the 

-^places  en;^^^,t"» /"«!:'"'''''  •>-- 
">  Mr.  Casement's  r^JL  identified  was  mve„ 

°'*-tive  C„l:KS"'l°^*'?•^r"E 

'^'Pondo.    A  judicial  inquiry 
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held   subsequently  into  the  case  proved  the  whole 

storv  to  be  fabricated.  

'^ue  or  false  tales  of  the  Congo  atrocities  con- 
tinu^  to  be  told.  In  order  that  the  truth  might 
L  b«>ught  to  light.  King  Leopold  by  decree  °n 
?^e  Mrd  of  July.  1904.  named  a  Commission  of 
inqu^rinto  the  alleged  acts  of  iU;treatment  of 
nTves  either  by  private  individuals  or  by  the 
:«  Xof  the  StaL.'  The  first  article  of  this  decree 
Zd  down  that  the  inquiry  was  to  be  camed  out  in 
conformity   with   the   instructions   of   the   Congo 

"^SYri^de'dS-not  satisfy  the  En^ish  Govern- 
ment  and  the  British  Minister  at  Brussels  was 
S'ed  to  request  the  Government  of  the  Con^ 
to  modify  it.  England's  request  was  acceded  to 
and  the  Commission  was  invested  with  un hmrted 
Dower  to  iudge  the  facts  on  the  spot,  and  to  give 
Lch  publicity  to  its  sittings  as  it  considered  useful 

%it\nlr;7o— oTwas  composed  of  thr. 

°^t"r7ort  Tthe  Commission  was  published  on 
the  6th  of  November.  1905.  Its  impartiality  was 
unqulonable.  the  members  "i  the  Co-— ^ 
had  sought  diligently  .or  abuses ;  all  they  d.seov". 
they  set  down  without  attenuation.  They  found 
many  things  to  criticize  in  the  action  of  the  Con 
Ts^onary  Companies.    They  suggested  an  amem^ 
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r»t  ot  the  law  ,el«  •  "^^  »« 

^  the  nativerbrS  *°.  '^^  '-ds  occupied 
cultivated  fields,  they  ^1  '^  ^^'^'''°''  '°  ^ 
'arp  districts  surroundr„  H     ^""^  *''''  ^«e  use  „? 
-«.t  of  f^ely  collSg  a^nd'H";"'"*^'"'  ^th  the 
«nd    other   products    of    fl^"''"* '"  the  rubber 
/^'"ted  to  instances  o?  h     !""    ^'''*"'=ts.      Thev 
abourtax.butapp^v^i^'?''  "PPlication  of  the 
abour  is  necess^^.'^forlol':'*''^'*''^"-  "  Nat  S 
they  declared,   and,    "sTnTT  '"  *he  Congo/" 
Congo  are  unwilling  and^r   ^^   ""tives   of  the 
they   must   be  eo/st^d   to  T'"^''  *°  '"bou, 

Sofi7r-«-«the":VU'is"f.'  ^"^  -^.v 
Th.      u  ?^"''  t«x  or  corvde"  *''^  establish- 

ihe  publication  of  th» 

^'a"  followed  by  the  aiL  P"'*  °^  *''^  Commission 

todrawupmeas'^So^S™"'"*."'  »  «=«   e^ 
Jy  the  Commission.   S  ™f°"  ^'"^.''nes  indicated 

decreed,  and  instructions  w         *"'  '"'''<'«ted  were 
'"the  Congo  to  Ta^lrthem  ouTTh  '°  *'''  °«^^ 

None  of  these  an+o  j-  "t,  thoroughlv 

«>«  State;  tt"  ;to  tSI  *'t  »''--'"-  of 
^Ives  the  rich  product  TfS  r  °''*''"  ^°'  them- 
heads,  or  cloth,  or  J^^  bL  f°"«°  '«  '^turn  for 
"'ere  determined  to^conifn  '!'.'  "''^  the  natives 
as  the  ^igi,„  KinVp^ser'd'f  ""^^'^  ^  'S 
-  St"  ^'J"'  ^''  Cr^%P'»ducc  of  thf 
standard  in  the  Congo  fi^rT^  ^^^'^  '^^  «P 

aw  mtt,  p.  SJ2. 
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he  would  wpprew  in  18T6.  he,  at  Sovereign  of  the 
£„^  w.s'Eea.  thirty  year.  Uter.  not  o^ 
«f  Mrmittinn.  but  of  himselt    commrttuig.    The 

Stion  of  the  natives  as  that  of  starving  slaves 
lash-driven  to  unending  toil.  . 

AH  Englishmen  did  not  aeoept  th«  de^npt.on 
as  true.    While  there   were  immense  crowds   in 
EngCd   befouling   their   mouths   with   abuse  of 
Km  Leopold,  there  were  here  and  there  in  the 
Su^t^'^n  Uo  burthened  the  air  -th  -cen« 
burnt  in  that  Sovereign's  honour.     In  ^stances 
the  prai- -njed  as  e^^^^^"  «^,»S   ;hUe 
S:  r  thf  "s:^n;"the"rilrs*  had  t;avelled 
SdeSentlyinX  Congo,  and  told  of  what  they 
theSes  hkd  seen.    They  described  the  condition 
ofThTnatives  as  one  of  perfect  -t-^^f  - 
prosperous    and    pleasant    *"~"»J^f "  J^"  ^'^ 
Journal  ol    a  Tour  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  Mr. 
tW^n  ^vs  •   "  We  can  dismiss  at  once  the  idea 
STthe  Se  is  oppressed  by  military  despousm^ 
for  the  posts  are  isolated,  and  the  number  of  troops 
n  them  is  merely  sufficient  to  guard  property  and 
rto^s.  that^s  Jsay.  to  fulfil  the  f^^ -}^^^^ 
men  in  England.    At  any  moment  the  thousands 
Tnltives'who  live  in  or  near  the  posts    c„u 
overwhelm   these   small   forces  long   before   help 
«uW  arrive  from  the  next  Government  Stetm 
Z  many   cases   a   week's  journey   distant.    The 
factTha^  they  do  not  do  so  «>  "t^^^  J 
evidence  that  the  white  men  do  not  lUtreat  tne 
p^ple     There  is,  however,  much  positive  evidence 


n 
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P»»*  hi.  fate  f^eforTthe  adv^r^";  T*""  ''«  «>•"- 
'-ti.  h.s  condition  .rp«'i;7*  »'  '"«•  European, 

other  tribe.  The  «^le  „l.!!i'""'!''«  '"^'^  "Khti..^ 
freemen  were  their  hutr'^^  "'  '^'  "hi,  f.  ,,„^ 
.">«  rude  in.t„.me;t.TeVreT-  *"'  "''''■^^^-  ""^ 
•"«•  The  unfortunate  slaL*  'u  '"'  *"''  '''"''■ 
oreaptured  in  war.  Mdte«  ol^T"*  ^.?«''*  "'"'  ""W- 
One  ,l.ve  wa.  worth  ^^"'^r '"""'"'«* "'''-" 
knive,.  and  one  JaV«  ^"""^  «??»•.  hnce.  or 

-!f-«n«  iftr'rSw^'pl^ti:^'  *°  "^^^^^^ 

'"«  Af  Jr.?  ^'r^'^  -  nch.  beyond 
vlueof  thep«pertJoVthe^  t'^T'^"'  '»'  *»•« 
>ncrea«>d  «ince  they  ^e X^t  ''^^  ^^  ^""y 
^n,  the  chief  of  a  ?m«n  ■7'*''  Europeans. 
.000  men.  .upplies  iUTLT"^'  ''""Wning 
J»  the  State  Zh  io^h  frr"""  •"  """^ 
Wogramme.    To  colJect  nfi".  '*y  centimes  a 

«««  days;  each  yelr  Cr**'^*'**^""^ 
«*«'ves  £240  for  coEn!  "'^'"!'  *''«=  village 
''"-e  at  «U  to  t^e  S^*   I  ''"^*«'>«   °f  n^ 
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a  savaite  He  is  greatly  influenced  by  a  desire 
toTe^d  the  socL  ladder,  at  the  s^unnut  of 
whirirof  course,  the  white  man.  and  any  one 
hSg  direct  dealings  with  him  at  once  knows 
u-  „i»  *n  he  suuerior  to  the  naked  cannibal  m 
SoL?  sTZ  the  soldiers  and  the  worke« 

S  tr^antations,  who  come  into  daily  conU^ 
•»l.*i,»  officials  All  the  most  mteUigent  and 
ril\  nS'are  thus  drawn  away  from  th- 
nrimWve  condition  of  life,  and  become  attached 
KeTmaster,  who  gives  them  cloth  to  wear  and 
beads  to  beautify  themselves.  .  .  •  U  ^aily   be^ 

comes   more   and   «»«'«   "''^T,  ^J^U^'Jd  is 
man  is  greatly  respected,  and  that  his   -'ora  » 

SSr^bto  .fa.  Eu»p»«  to  go^m  tte 
In  1907,  Boma,  the  capital  of  the  State,  haa 

.  During  the  controversy  »"  ^^e  Uo^UJan  r^.,;"-^ 
Conp  StSe  PuWi'h'^d  ?n  .mmer  n"o'Cs  ofth^  English 
the  iwks  and  "P?'*L°L,  CteSt  missionaries,  traveBers^ 
umy.  Gove".ment  offlciak,  f^^^^  ^^^  ^^ted  here.  Th. 
engineers,  etc.,  each  fully  as  eiiop         ^^^  J      u^iiy  immeiW 

:5ege^iT;t;e''rerAu'a  If  ISng  I«.poId-s  agents. 
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^T'-an  dwelling,  .er^""^''^  ^«« 

and  Protestant  chu^hSTSir"*  ^*''««''  Catholic 
administrative  department  "'"^^  °'  J"''«<'e.  seven 
for  White  men  anTbSf  '  *  ^'^  ^^'^^  »« 
visited  regularirbv  n  .  •'  "  '"'^°o'  co'ony  a  ^ 

with  the  Angola  line  !  ^,  *  *=°nnectinff  it 
tramway,  watfrwork  a  hvdr!;'"'''"/  ^^^'n^  a 
a  telegraphic  service  which  *''"P'*"'  '^^'^^'  «nd 
heart  of  the  contineS^  "  pr""tf  *«"  '*  ^th  the 
-rXScr-'^^'o  Sltat-p^stf  sS 
-ds Jn^tf-f^-  ---ted  ^th  eKthe?^ 

from  .t  there  stretched  /."'"''^'ative  agents- 
ines  covering  1  oS^'L^er''''^  "'  *^' W  c 
traction,    constructed    over'     "^*'*    for    animal 

^.lesm  addition  to  the  ;:^atT7  '^'''''    °' 

"--"l^werc'r^^^^^ 

?«"^Thr-rss^^^^^^^ 

?^-^^^SKe^SSd^ 
that  there  were  of^n  n„TTu'***^'  '^as  so  gS 

"I  Leopoldville  alone-  Th.  P"*^  and  station 

°^  'he  State  numbe^'d    '0.^"^  '''*"''  --"is 

'."30  men.     There   were 
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ment  was  at  its  h«ght.  K'"?^^;"^"*;!  a  letter 

SetS,was'len£n.c.|un^«-ft 
Government  by  pnv»te  'n't^**^^^™^  ^hm 
to  any  mother-country.  "«* '^.f "°"  ^o^,  there 
it  wa.  considered  impracticable.  .  .  J^^^'^ 
1.  be  no  right  more  legitimate  «"<»  """"T '^f^, 
Se  thTth!  right  of  an  author  to  h..  own  proper 

come  to  her  from  me.  ,^^  ^„ 

"The   adversaries  of   tne   i.o"k"   r 

immediate  o^^^"^^""-       y^^^^i  doubt  to  capsize 

say  for  the  present.  j^    y 

These   words   were  daring,   but   King         ►- 
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S^i  "I'  '""'^°"  ""^  f°'  his  country,  for 
was  lo  give  to  Belgium  a  strong  army,  a  naw 
Md  a  mercantile  marine,  which  would  ^iLehw 
fannidable  amongst  armed  nations.    "  ^wante 

J^m^^  M"*B:eS  wh"''  ^''V*^*  «^'^- 
when  ^!Z  ^*™*f'*'  "'ho  was  Prime  Minister 

S^the'Srs  "^^  *°  *'"=  ^"K'''  a^^umption 
vL^  bSoTKnrr*"*r^."  *  '='">^«««tion  some 
^^  "  ftw^^  ^"P^LI "  **^*h.'  M.  Beemaert 
SbSat  7^.''T!?''"*^**'"K'''8*°becomean 
^Sd  p^w^    in       ""''  \°  """*  ^''••"^'^  have 

loyal  to  th™Tf  .•  f'»'"°  Parliamenterians. 
J77„  constitutional  monarchy  but  oooosed 

wustlul  of  the  acts  of  one  who  sought  to  make  and 
keep  their  country  great  by  setting  up  an  a^to^v 

or  wiTf  J^^  Leopold's  attempts  to  create  a  navy 

Th.  K  «  ""*^r  **'  **"*  '"  ^  'nercantile  ma^7 
The  baffling  of  King  Leopold's  plans  rSL 

to^n  imL„r^  "'^'T-  ^y  •*  he  continued 
of  ^Z  T^L  ""  "^  ""'^y-  He  spent  most 
irl^f    T?!r*''*'*^''"'°"^«»-     In  the  royal 
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colonists  and  those  who  direct,  govern  and  educate 
the  inhabitants  of  savage  lands.    He  made  new 
suburbs  at  Brussels,  in  the  north-east ;    through 
the  great  forest  of  Terveuren  he  caused  a  wide 
avenue  seven  miles  long  to  be  built,  leadmg  to  the 
gate  of  his  Colonial  Museum.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  that  avenue  at  the  Cinquantenaire  Museum 
at  Brussels,  he  buUt  a  glorious  Arch  of  Triumph. 
He  practically  rebuilt  the  suburb  of  L«eken  in 
which   the  royal  ch&teau  stands;    he  remodelled 
and  enlarged  the  ch&teau,  built  on  the  outskirts 
of   its  grounds  Chinese  and   Japanese   pavilions 
filled  with  art  treasures  of  the  Eastern  countnes  in 
which  he  successfully  engaged  Belgian  industry, 
and  invested  much  of  the  money  gained  in  the 
Congo.    He  rebuilt  the  Palace  of  Brussels,  and 
made  it  one  of  the  finest  of  Europe.    He  bmlt 
much  and  embellished  much  at  Ostend. 

AU  King  Leopold's  Congo  revenues  were  not 
spent  on  these  works.  Much  of  them  went  m 
ways  which  caused  scandal  to  busy  itself  with  the 

King's  name. 

Decrying  his  great  works  as  useless  expenditure, 
and  attacking  him  on  his  weak  points,  Belgian 
SociaUsts  joined  Enghsh  Radicals  in  demanding 
that  the  Congo  system  should  be  changed,  and  its 
revenues  wrested  from  King  Leopold.  By  the^e 
parties  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Congo  by  Belgium  was  forced  on  the  Belgian 
Parliament.  The  two  Royal  foundations,  the 
National  Domain  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Crown, 
were  attacked  on  all  sides.  Supporters  of  the 
Government  joined  with  the  Liberals  and  Socialist^ 
in  denouncing  them.    Their  legal  recognition,  it 
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.''M  declared,  would  mike  thP  If-        . 
'-dependent  of  Parliament      kS'"?  °*  *'"'  ^'«*««« 
proved  hinu*lf  suffleSv  .?'"«  ^"PoW  already 
power   rested   almo.t   "oL   „„"'I°""'*  '"''«»'  W« 
personality.    King    LeoS   °"   *>«   <"^   strong 
master   of   hund^   or^ir     '^    ""q^^tionablf 
tolerated  as  a  ru^by  I  f^'"""' ,  """^   not    be 
.^"  what  the  acts  woulV^  M""     ^«  =«"id 
his  crown  and  estates  riC  "'*':*'  ?"«'<=e*sor  to 
tar,es  of  State  of  the  CcZ  X-  "^  *'"'  ^*''"«- 
the  King's  fetter,  de^ribri  t'h    m  .• '""'°™P"''ied 
a.  amounting  to  so^X  Ss'S^"^  °°--'' 
»f  the  territories  of  the  StetT  n         ^^'o-s^ths 
decrees  invested  in  tb^n^        ®"^  "^  the  new 
all  the  mines  and  nr;li^r'^-.P"'P"«*°«hip  of 
te^d  by  the  StetTTfti?;  ""^  «<J  adminis- 
™nes.    The  roy»l  de^  „ Jf  •  "*!  ««.co„ceded 
the  revenues  of  this  JW^  ^^^^^  *^«t  part  of 
to  the  needs  of  the  ^0^"^"^  '°  "^  ^^voted 
hem  to  specified  puWfeX,£'^''::r''*'-    P"'*"' 
these  revenues  werT  tole  us2%„:'^'=  "^  P*"*  "^ 
thM  those  of  "  Public  UWit^  ^"  P"P°*''  other 

^ounS^.^rirr.^ras'L*''^  ^"«f-  "  ^^ 
twn  156,800  squa«.  mT  "  admitted  to  con- 

Jioh  the  StatfrntSd  °1?  ^'^^^'^^^  -""s 
three  and  a  half  million  n'f  .*  Population  of 

State.  Its  incomrriS  :'"''f'**"*^ofthe 
natives  who  lived  on  the  F^  T'  £260,000.  The 
"ere  obliged  to  work  „ /"""^^tion  of  the  CWn 
'"  the  same  ma^^er  as7r'"!°'  ''''  '"''""r  ta^ 
P"rt^  of  the  eoun.^ .  but  tL"'"  '"  '^'  "^h" 
n  T^^  *°  *h«  Stete  from  th/^  °  *'''''  '"'"'"'■ 
^^-oundationofthe^^Jn^S-^at^E 
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and   great   forest  land*.    The  commJttwe   ol  the 
Belgian  Government  appointed  to  examine  into  ; 
the  Congo  question  reported  :  "  U  is  the  intentKW  , 
of  the  creator  of  the  Foimdation  of  the  Crowa  to  . 
charge  properties  conterred  on  the  ^3*^^  * 
his  private  capacity  tor  a  purely  disinterested  aa« 
patriotic  object,  with  the  execution  of  work*  of 
national  utility.    Th    foundation  is  of  no  pwsonal 
advantage  to  its  creator."     Notwithstai.a»ttf?  these 
sUtements  of  i«»>  '  disinterestedness,  %he  oppwi- 
tion  to  the  two  foundations  continued  unlcssened, 
and  ia  the  end  King  Leop<rfd  coBseated  to  annul  the 

fojmdatiMis:  Belgium  annexed  the  Congo,  and 
there  was  created  a  special  hmd  of  £2.000.000  to 
be  devoted  to  such  objecU  as  the  King  should  decree. 
In  the  budget  of  1909  there  was  aUotted  a  credit  of 
1152.000  as  the  ttrst  instalm«at  of  this  fund,  which 
by  the  King's  decree  was  to  have  been  spent  as 
foUtows  :  On  the  coastruction  at  Terveuren  of  the 
Ecole  Mtondiale  and  similar  works.  £88,080;  sub- 
sidies for  Belgian  missions  in  the  Belgian  Cong"- 
£2«,000;  creation  of  sanatoria  on  the  borde" 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  enable  lodgings  to  be 
offered  to  agents  or  ex-agents  of  the  Colonial 
Administration  in  the  Colony,  £120,000.' 

>  Tkc  surrender  by  King  Leopold  II  of  his  foundations  loc 
svJ^l^eslJ.  like  the  .>Srenderof  his  EngUsh  pcnsjon 
bTKmB  Le^ld  I,  more  apparent  than  real.  In  pl«!c  ol  Ik 
Si^gons  i'n  the  Conao.  lie  made  a  foundation  ,n  the  Dueh^ 
of  Coburg,  which  he  enaowcd  with  money  gained  in  the  Co»^ 
tortte  puriwses  for  which  the  Domains  in  the  <^ng<' had  bccu 
SLwLSid  This,  eaUed  the  foundation  of  N'ederfuUb«K 
was  to  have  been  administered  by  the  trustees,  but  * 
tern  tees,  bowing  before  a  hostile  ruUn.  of  the  Belgjan  Cou^ 
made  after  the  King's  death,  surrendered  lU  funds  to  IK 
Belgiui  Government,  and  the  foundation  ceMted  to  exist. 
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d'fferences  with  EngCd        *'''  '"''  °'  ^ipum's 

«7pVw.'rG:s;ui::/»'' °^  ^^^  second 

h«  greater  uVrt^rt/r'''''"^''  42^ 
defender  of  herTb^;"  S'  n''^  "^'-^^^est 
^M  changed,  partly  by  Germ-n.."?."^   "•'"   '«*«"« 

R'valry  between  Antwern  anH  r  "«°  'I""**"" 
more  inevitable  than^rTvafrv  ^t  ^'""'^^  "  no 
""d  German  ports.  Such  X^ ""*'"  '^'  Belgian 
««a«l  to  Gemiany  no  hif»  "^  '^'"t"-  »>"'  "ith 
f  e  Germans  have  profiled  T\r"'*''  ''»'"  " 

hou,e,  its  businLy.^'t3  a«  it^^'.'  ^  ""^'^  '^''«- 
?°d    shops.     IncidentXcer'?^ '"'''' '"'"ks 
•"ought  regiments  of  rl       Germany's    trade    has 
^ho  are  alsoTrSed lo^W      «"'  '^"^'  ""^  '-orkmS 
««ons  at  Antwerp  SfSw '."  ^'"^  "='*^  ^°™^- 
«  greater  to-day^hS  her  trld    '  Tu^  ^""""'y 
^'ffum   feels   herself  ^  '^^  ''''*''  England 

y  when  the  BelSIn  S  *""*'''''  «"--ny.' 
"'(Puiized  in  1909.  SThet'^  ?''''''"  ^»''  «' 
'«»%  to  furnish  one  so„  ?„r  ""^^^  •*''"''^d  ^^^h 
«^«^raise  the  effectlvrstX^S V"*'''  '"' 
'»».000  men.  it  was  not  Pr.^f  .  ^*  *"">  to 
%l«nd.  the  ancient  Wen!  th/.  °',.^^™»ny.  but 
f^  «  a  possible  foe  aS'wh     P?^'*'"''"'^  l,i„ted 
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strenrth  would  be  to  Belgium,  answered  with 
Sther  question  :  "  Would  England  speak  as  she 
Ts  over'this  Congo  question  if  we  had  now  su„h 
an  army  to  put  into  the  field?  The  d.ea  oi 
Belief  threatening  England  may  be  smiled  at 
vet  Belgium's  friendship  is  worth  having.  Germany 
So^L  this,  and  is  wishful  of  the  closest  umon 

"^VXT'oi  Germany  is  to  bring  both  Belgium 
and  HonLnd  into  union  with  the  Empire.    Neither 

HomZ  nor  Belgium  would  d-»  ^^  ^-^tt 
of  submitting  to  Prussia's  overlordship,  but  it  is 
t^SthJso  close  a  friendship  might  be  created 
STtrade  and  other  means  that  in  a  """""^n*  °' 
s4ss  neutrality  would  be  forgotten  -d  f nendsh  P 
turned  into  alliance.  The  lesson  of  the  Dutch 
X  for  the  fortification  of  Flushmg  is  not  to  be 
^^rid.  neither  is  the  league  for  the  advance- 
ment of  thJir  common  interests  which  exists  between 

Holland  and  Belgium  to  be  ignored. 

The  sore  feeling  in  Belgium,  caused  by  the  out- 
cries  against  the  Congo,  did  not  cease  on  the  dis- 
aoSa^ce  of  the  Leopoldian  regime,  for,  although 
^Uw^  changed  in  \he  Congo  Administratis, 
Se   Engl^h^tcries    against    Belgian    brutality 

"in  "Too  Prince  Albert,  then  heir  to  the  Belgian 
throne,  now  King  Albert  of  Belgium  andtte 
Colonial  Minister,  M.  Renkm.  traversed  the  Congo, 
So^ng  different  routes,  the  Prince  entering  tb 
State  from  the  east,  the  Minjster  from  the  w^t 
coast  On  his  return  the  Colonial  Mmister  pre- 
ltd  tSflrst  Congo  budget  to  the  Cha^h^^,  an^ 
with  it  a  report  which  announced  the  immediate 
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suppression  of  forced  labour    th„  •  *    ^ 
money  taxes    and    the  S-        '"^'^^duction  of 
Wnd,  the  payment  in  USf  ^^."i   T'''"'    '" 
™ss.on  to  the  natives  to  tradeteelt  Th    ''''  ^'■ 
01  a  great  district  of  th^  r  ^'  ^''^  opening 

the  promise  of  the  o^nin.  T.^°  ^'^  *'*^^*«d 
tricts  of  the  country  KftrldeL'Tr"*  ^'''- 
.n  a  short  period,  o^^ven  dat"       "  "  ''^  "^"^ 

deS^Sr  ctrce^'t^^'.r  ^-«°  -- 
over  it  would   be  ^e  „f^^^   ^^^'^  *''«'   "'le 
They  were  determined  th/t  ilTtho'  "'t  ^""°'*y- 
opinion  in  England  sSld^^JV^"^^^''^^'' 
as  to  their  actions  and  Sr  St     .^'^  «n%htened 
newspaper  in  Engla^^  we'      S^Sfof  'l''''"* 
of  denunciations  of  the  r^^        .         °^  columns 
the  Congo  AdminiTtra^:f  ^r  n?EnSn  ^^^  «' 
of  any  importance  could   te  fol^  ?  ""^  ^°"™*' 
columns  to  those  who  defended  th.  r   "'^^  **" 
overcome   the   situation    fl  ^^  ^"8°-    To 

moved  only  by  pStkl  i"'^**"'^'    ^^'P-^s. 

(Treat  wealth/who  had  n'n*^""'"  °^  ^^  '""^  «nd 
the  Congo,  who  had  none      '^T^^'y  interests  in 
and  no  comection  tith  P^^"  t'"*"''^^*^  '"^  PoM^^* 
of  the  Colonial  MTil'^d"^^^^^^ 
statements  laid  before  thePi^     "'J?"""*  official 
be  tnuislated  and  drc^fated f"!  ^"'"'""^nt  to 
copies  being  sent  toTv^^t/^^^'^-  England, 
every  member  of  each  House  „f*P^ '*""*"'  *° 
every  prominent  clergyman    t^        Parliament,  to 
journalist,  and    to   ™    k        ^""^^  weU-known 
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at  which  aU  the  old  stories  of  the  Congo  ^t'ocities 
and  misgovemment  were  repeated,  and  notlung 
tofdoTthLewreforms.    Those  in  England  who  had 

denounced  and  distrusted  ^^^«  ^^^^^f^^, 
yet  reconciled  themselves  to  placing  confidence 
fn  the  promises  of  the  Belgian  Parhament   and 

•^The'congo  budget  for  1911  and  the  statements 
wWch  accompanied  it  showed  that  the  Be  pan 
engagements  were  kept.  The  oP«n«8  "P  °^ij£ 
country  to  free  trade  was  contmued;  *«=" 
we^  riven  to  all  comers  to  obtain  ground  for 
r^tonS  and  to  carry  on  commerce  fr^e  y  with 
'^^Z^..s;  and  equal  faciUties  --given  o 
CathoUc  and  Protestant  missionaries  to  obtain 
S  for  their  missions  and  carry  on  their  evangeliz- 

"  Trbudget  for  1911  anticipated  a  deficit  of 

sevial   miUions.    The   returns   for  1912   showed 

that  in  the  preceding  year,  although  mostly  reform 

had  been  introduced,  and  the  old  means  ofgettmg 

wealth  by  forced  labour  of  the  natives  abohshed^ 

instead  of  a  deficit,  there  was  a  surplus  of  severe 

3^ns;    while  the  registration  of  companies 

the  Congo  published  in  the  Mimteur  proved  tha 

Jo^iSe"    as   well  as  Belgians  were  forward  m 

taking  advantage  of  the  new  ™g^**»°«'-         .  :. 

English  capital  was  already  largely  i^vestedm 

the    Ltanga    district.    In    1912    ^^f^^'Z 

canital    was    introduced    mto    the    Congo,    lai?^ 

g!Z.  companies  being  repstered  as  « 

trading  concessions.    It  would  be  P'*f>tJ^^f^ 

say  ttot  the  EngUsh  opponents  of  the  Bel^M 

^e  Tthe  Congo  have  Uid  down  their  arms,  and 
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the  lot  of  the  "Xef  ^Xn^l  *°  «-«°«?^ 
Secreteiy  of  the  Anti-Slave^.  «  ""•  ^'■-  ""^o. 

England  from  thV  Cona?^  ^°*'"'*y'  ^^ed  to 
«  yet  remained  toTdonT'^'K  t"""''  '^Wle 
been  done  in  the  BeWn  Cot"  '  *  "'*'  ''"'^  »''««dy 
the  natives'  lot  and  hIi  T^  *°'^'""'''' '™P«)vinB 
th«*  was  goo^  h^^f  ^'"'"^''  that  tor  the^utu^f 

>s  not  suggested  that  En?ifl     "  *''^"  t^n^.    ft 
■n  ftJfiUinl  the  high  duSf  confiH  T'^  '''"  '«««d 
consuls  are  human  bSn«   somS        *°  *''^'"'    ^ut 
'««   far:    those   whoTprese^t   En  Ti"' ""'"'^ 
Congo  at  the  present  tiW^s^emL^^*^*"'^   in   the 
the  farthest,  and  judiimost    *    ^,  "'"  '"'»«  "«« 
be  certain  that  none  of^h™        T'^'^*    ^e  may 
washing  King  I^op^ldn'^r?  '^'^^'^^  "*  ^^ite^ 
on  the  Cong^  at  the  prLnSr''""^'^'^^'' 
'hmkof  thedeadSove^S^anrfT    **  "°*  P"""*  *» 
Yen  their  reports  elucS  Kn    7'"''''''«*  ''^*<'»«- 
He  was  attacked   viSvf* ''■""P"''^''' ""^'"n- 
;^«   called    hard  labour  on    th    7^"^    '^hat 
but  the  latest  report  of  C  t       ^'"'«°  ""ti^cs. 

England,  goes  far  tolhol^atthT*.:  ''°"''"'  *»' 
founded,  and  that,  as  thi  w^t  ,  '''''"■«^  ^"^  ^U 
;"«^ted  for  man;  ;«!«  ^th^  ^  J'''"  '^'^  '^ 
he  savages  of  Afn^HknT^t  T  ^"'""'^  '"^our 
bis  report  Mr  r«!I  *  *■  °*  ^e  civilized.  I„ 
-d  dreiares^a^S  ht'S"^  ^   ''"-tio^ 

'*^-^-he  Congo  t:stH^t:dr;^i>r 
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native  man  to  take  his  share  of  work  along  with  th« 
womenfolk,  as  is  perhaps  invariably  required  ir 
a  new  and  unopened  country.  This  is  more  thar 
exoneration  of  King  Leopold  II.  He  made  men 
his  savage  subjects,  work,  and  allowed  *.hem  the 
wherewithal  to  support  their  wives  and  family. 

Every  year  brings  improvements  in  the  law 
which  govern  the  Congo.  For  those  who  have  no 
travelled  in  wild  Africa,  or  who  at  least  do  no 
use  the  large  maps  Lord  Salisbury  advocated 
figures  relative  to  the  Congo  are  fisquently  decep 
tive.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  that  colon; 
which  contains  1,418,797  square  miles,  and  has 
native  savage  and  largely  cannibal  pt>pulation  c 
17,000,000,  there  are  even  to-day  all  told  not  mot 
than  5,465  white  meh.»  Vice-Consul  Castens,  wh 
made  a  tour  of  his  district  in  the  end  of  191! 
reported  with  regard  to  the  Baketaand  Lulua  region: 
that  the  natives  were  well  provisioned,  able  to  pa 
the  taxes  and  content  with  the  new  rigime.  In  h 
report  Mr.  Ca^ens  said :  "  It  is  difficult  to  reaha 
that  the  Kasai  can  possibly  have  been  the  scene  ( 
atrocities  in  the  past.  These  certainly  do  not  exii 
to-day,  and  though  brutalities  are  brought  to  ligh 
from  time  to  time,  they  are  almost,  if  not  entirel; 
confined  to  assaults  amongst  the  natives  then 
selves." 

In  fact,  atrocities  by  white  men  on  blacks  i 
the  Congo  were  never  committed  as  alleged  sint 

'  The  figures  relating  to  the  white  population  of  tin;  Cong 
are  taken  from  the  official  returns.    No  official  return  is  mad 


of  the  number  of  thi  native  population,  but  Belgian  get 
estimate  it  at  seventeen  millions.    Cf.  Goffart,  fc  Congo,  p. 
English  writers  estimate  it  at  thirty  millions. 
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»"«  Leopold  „  Zr  "^^  «»^ 

fnd   -nt'^is   sold&To  """'"'^  °'  »"«  State 

;«t.l.ty    to    the    BeSiai    T''"™    '*"    England's 

need  no  longer  be  inSdSl"^'    '"°^*    hfppijy 

Tardily  and  with  the  lea^t  «W    '  '^'  '*  •>««  ««wed 

^orts  whieh  the  most  tb  e  ,^/'"' '««»  «=ourteo„, 

of.  the   English   Cabinet  n    ?f  <'°"rteous  member 

Mmjster  announced  th;tE°""''e.   the   For^£ 

that  the  state  of  alfairs  hJf      ^  °^'"'=^>  and  now 
for  us  to  continue  to  sl„^'  '°  ^"^^'y  improved 

Its  h°"^".-'^  witSrthe^r^-  '^'^'^ 

^^d^    ?  ^^^^^  '^onW  give  Be,r°*"!*'°»  *hat 
grounds   of  complaint    «nH  ,'«■""»  Justifiable 

cordial  relations  which  it  I      "'""''^   '"'P-i'   th,S 
desjre  to  maintain  S  the  Bef  '""'^^*  »"^  -"S 

What  the  Foreign  Minted  ^'^"  Government." 
cbscretioa  the  leader  o^  the  r '"'"^'^  ""*''  «»n,e 
emphasized  with  n,^  j-  Conservative   narf„ 

l^f  .'t  -as  poSicVS"";   ^'-  «o"«  W 

of  refusing  recoSo:  w^Hal  *'^  ""'«'  "^-^^ 
Jhe  highest  degree  expeSt  ttl  rT'  '*  '^"^  ^ 
^  .longer  have  any   posslhl      '  ^^'«*"'»  "hould 

St"'°"*''^«'°"nKatthaT  °'  ^^'^^nce 
"at  annexation."  "^^  ^ad  not  sanctioned 


il^ 
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and  warmly,  and  lor  Belgium  the  Small  •">, 
and  England  the  Great  Power  all's  well  tha^  •  > 
well.' 

'  In  hit  speech  in  reply  to  the  address  preaentod  to  him  by 
the  Chamber  'ir  the  New  Year  c'  1914,  King  AlBcrt  announced 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  propose  importart  modi- 
flcaiions  of  the  Colonial  Charter;  ek'  fly  by  the  vesting  of 
large  powers  of  local  government  in  the  Congo  in  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony  and  a  Council  composed  of  high  ofiiciala,  and  by 
Belgium's  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  Congo  Debt. 
When  Belgium  annexed  the  Congo  in  1908,  it  was  laid  down 
that  the  finances  of  the  mother  country  and  the  Colony  should 
remain  separate.  The  change  of  the  Congo  regime,  followed 
by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber  created  a  situation  which  made 
it  impossible  for  development  of  the  Colony  to  be  continued 
without  assistance  from  oiitside.  The  approximate  retumi  for 
1914  show  a  dt  icit  of  £23.3,884  for  tne  ordinary  expenses. 
The  bu>.get  of  1918  anticipated  a  deficit  of  £420,598,  and  that 
of  1914  a  deficit  of  £800,0*0;  in  addition  to  which  the  sup- 
plementary estimates  were  £808,809  in  1913,  and  £600,960  m 
1918.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1918,  thire  were  Bonds  of  the 
Congo  Treasury  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of  £2,878,260, 
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success  ^^^1"''*  y'"'"-     Their  attemnr''  '''  P*'"*^ 
Dart^l  !         *'^   '°st.    the   ,tro„     .    "^"'^y    'osyes 

Theon«     I-  ^  counting. 

s£Fi-^s:f-tssoci.: 

'^po?r  *^''*  ^"""t'y.  and  the  caus  *S""  °'  ^"^ 
Ti'e  Church  «  ""'""^  the  attacks 

'■'•  «elg,;r  to  r*"''^''  *''«  State  owes  t,  • 
■""debvtheN.  "'  '*'*''='«  of  thl^  f°""°^ 
''»'^''  of  ihe  N«  .  '"""^  "°n««ss  and  ^  ^°"**'*"ti(,„ 
«latin„  7„  ^"Pofeonic  era.  '^L  f "  *  ^  "^"'epealed 
tees  h!  liZT^''^  ''^'"-d  by  the^*  °'  *he  articles 
'•berty  of  religion.  C  iStT?,^-""- 
an  ^"t  of  Its  public 
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exercise,  and  of  people  publicly  to  maintain  their 
opinions.  The  second  prescribes  that  no  one  shall 
be  constrained  in  any  manner  whatever  to  talic 
part  in  the  acts  or  ceremonies  of  religion,  or  to 
observe  the  religious  holidays.  The  third  lays  down 
that  the  State  has  no  right  to  intervene  either  in  the 
nomination  or  the  installation  of  the  ministers  ol 
any  religion ;  or  to  prevent  them  from  corresponding 
with  their  superiors,  and  pubhshing  their  acts,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  ordinary  law  regulatinf 
the  press  and  publication;  this  act  further  pre- 
scribes that  a  civil  marriage  must  always  preced< 
the  religious  ceremony  of  marriage.  The  fourth 
article  provides  that  *.he  salaries  and  pension! 
of  ministers  of  all  religions  are  at  the  charge  o 
the  State. 

The  law  of  the  18th  Germinal  of  the  year  X 
modified  by  a  decree  of  'he  80th  of  December,  1809 
obliges  the  Provincial  Councils  to  provide  annuallj 
for  upkeep  of  the  Cathedral  Churches,  the  Episcopa 
Palaces,  and  the  Diocesan  Seminaries.  Parliameni 
provides  large  sums  for  the  construction  and  em 
bellishment  of  churches;  anH  the  cost  of  relipoui 
services,  originally  regulate  by  decrees  of  th( 
years  IX  and  X  of  the  Fninch  Republic,  havi 
been  modified  by  new  tariffs  adopted  in  1879  ant 

1880. 

The  Communal  law  obliges  the  Communes  t( 
give  financial  assistance  for  church  buildings  tc 
the  consistories,  in  cases  where  the  means  at  thf 
disposal  of  these  bodies  are  not  sufficient  without 
such  assistance. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  laws 
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to  that  country  wWle  ^ T^  '"""tments  applied 
under  the  flrs7R"pi,  Td  T'^'l.'  *°  ^^"'e 
Cathohc  historians  hold  tha?  thl  ,^'^*  ^""P'^. 
the  Church  and  State  is  „*/t '*'**'°''  »^tween 

nor^rieoirtair^^cf"^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

subordinated  Church  to  Sterr.V'*'"^'  ^^'^^ 
a  radical  separation.  maW  ihe^'^*''"' ^''^  "  ^"h 
strangers   to  each   other    1'  ^r""'''  """d  State 

thesis,  that  of  the  distinction  L.k"'"''  *°  »  ^^ird 
«eh  one  complete  liberty  hi  P"^*"^' 'saving 
to  conje  to  an  .greemZt^  ^eoC"''''^'   '^^^ 

M.  Woeste.  who  is  thJ  common  good."  i 

ultra-Catholic's  otBelJt  "X'"'  ^''^^  *"« 
consider  the  relationrMw^P'7,''  ""^^  '""  P«ty 
It  IS  sufficient,  he  says  to  H-^         ""''*  «»''  State, 
pounds  to  reahze  that  thS l^w"  ""  P'^'tical 
societies,    the   two   authoriL"      *'""""*'>«  two 
of  contact,  and  be  conS  ti.  i"'^^'''"    P"'"*" 
«>nftcts   be  provoked,    "rien     f"''  ••"'«*''«>t 
stenhzed.  charitable  concord  tn/'''^!""'  «'>«rty 
«hat,on  is  desirable.    In  nw   1  ff^'P^^al  con- 
the  Catholic  leader  cites  thi       .°^  *''''  contention 
ceremonies  to  pro^dTfor  I'l'**^^  °*  'cWpous 
»*  allowed  financS?  resoult     '^'  ^*"<"'  ^"^ 

»-...^»  rapports  de  n8„i.„  ..  .    ..^  "« admitted. 


'  "  T^.  «  ""  snouid  be  admiH 
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and  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  maintained 
by  the  State,  regarding  which  accord  with  the 
State  is  necessary.  Again,  M.  Woeste  contends 
the  State  should  subsidize  private  schools.  Ex- 
pressing the  views  of  the  Catholic  party,  he  declares 
the  liberty  of  instruction  loyally  understood,  forbids 
the  civil  powers  to  make  disastrous  competition 
with  private  instruction.  He  holds  that  if  all  the 
subsidies  are  reserved  for  official  establishments 
a  shocking  inequality  is  arrived  at  between  the 
schools.'  To  these  theories.  Liberal  principles  in 
Belgium  have  been  opposed  from  the  first.  Above 
all,  they  are  opposed  to  the  interference  of  the 
Church  in  education.  The  Liberals  always  knew 
that  where  the  Church  was  the  chief  instructor 
a  Liberal  State,  such  as  they  conceived  it,  could  not 
exist.  Party  feeling  had,  however,  been  put  aside 
at  the  Belgian  revolution  and,  for  years,  moderation 
was  shown  on  all  sides. 

Immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
national  independence,  the  Catholics  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  reorganizing  and  developing 
the  work  of  education  which  had  been  ruined  or 
brought  to  disgrace  by  the  Dutch  Government. 
In  the  space  of  ten  years  they  obtained  such  a 
remarkable  result  in  the  department  of  elementary 
teaching  that  the  capture  by  them  of  the  entire 
field  of  primary  instruction  might  have  been  con- 
fidently anticipated.  They,  alone,  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  freedom  accorded  to  education 
by  the  Constitution. 

By  the  end  of  1840,  out  of  5,589  primary  schools 
'  Woeste,  op.  cU.,  pp.  10,  11. 
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their  Sr^E^  ^''hools  whLh  ^e^^^'"'"  account 

'ntervention  of  the  P.      '  ^""^  *°  cons;nt%°   ^ 
the  schools  in  J      *^«^emment  for  thl  **''' 

this  concessin  ^u   ''°'""'°n  system      r      ""'°°  °f 

^^^  'eligious  pSfp  ,",  ^^^T^hools  should  ttsed 
«nd    morality    was    nM-     .  **  teaching  of  reiii 

*■     ^'"^^asobhgatory. 
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Ministers  of  religion  were  authorized  to  inspect 
tiie  schools  at  all  times;  the  law  entrusted  them 
with  the  control  of  the  books  used  in  the  teaching 
of  religion  and  morals,  and  also  of  the  books  assigned 
for  "  reading  lessons."  ' 

"  Each  commune  was  obliged  to  have  at  least 
one  school  within  its  boundaries,  but  the  necessity 
of  building  or  maintaining  schools  could  be  obviaced 
either  by  making  an  agreement  with  a  private 
school  and  adopting  and  subsidizing  it,  or  by  proving 
that  the  free  education  actually  provided  sufficed 
for  the  needs  of  the  population.  In  order  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  children,  the  charge 
of  which  devolved  on  them,  the  Communes  might 
subsidize  the  private  schools  attended  by  those 
children."  2 

The  law  was  equitably  administered  by  all  the 
Ministers  of  the  Interior,  Liberals  as  well  as  Catholics 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Loyally  carried  out,  i< 
adapted  itself  to  the  country  and  the  wishes  of  th< 
great  majority  of  the  people.  The  progress  ol 
education  under  it  was  evident  in  all  parts.  Ir 
1845  the  number  of  children  attending  the  primarj 
schools,  communal,  free,  and  adopted  was,  126,885 
in  1875  the  official  number  was  652,657,  an  increas« 
of  31  per  cent,  in  thirty-one  years,  allowing  foi 
the    increase    in    the    population.     This    pr-gresi 

1  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  law  in  several  towns  b) 
Protestants  and  Jews,  who  opened  schools  paid  by  the  Com- 
munes and  the  State,  in  which  their  religion  was  taught;  Irai 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  the  country  were 
CathoUra,  the  doctrine  ol  the  CathoUc  Church  was  gencrall) 

*«*Pierre  Verhaegen,  La  Lvttt  tcolaire  en  Belgique,  pp.  5  et  »f 
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fallen  to  1^48,?*^  '""'°°^''  in  1840  th/^""  *  *°tel 
free  of  pubf "  •"  1875.  and  of  thel     ?"'''"'  ^ad 

2.109  to  4  ,5'  '"r"""'  ''<=w"s\ad  T'  P!"°d 
larger  and  i  ^''^  Catholics  r„nt  ^^  *«»« 
the  offlefal  >'f  «""^  for  the  "'"?"^  ^°*«d 
the  prima'    fr'^    '«  ^843  the  T"*!."'"«=^  «>* 

cathohe'-s;;:^  eT'K '» ^«'8  th^vrjif 

ruled  its  n„       f^^^^onsoftheo?!'   *''^selves 

'«*«  '*  -a    agS  ,t\  '^^  SerS'  ^^''^^ 
revising  the  1«T     .  *''**  there  was  «  „     «^"^«^   of 

"ndertheexctlv:H°'  "'^^"^Cpublie'T'*^  °' 
to  the  jjf         '^^'^"■ectionofcivii^      ^''"''ation 

'^th  privatU""^ '"""""^  m^^^^ 

""thoE  f  f ''°°'*'  «nd  of  S    °*  ''ompetini 

*"«  Sir„r""°"  °^  -S^'^Ker '*"  ^''^ 
."■^  no  speTd7«!"'^^''  hy  the  State  h  f  °"  '" 
law.  P^^''^'  atteniDt    to   mat.   fu-  •*"*  *here 

''here  were  thv.  •'°*'*""« 
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action  on  the  part  of  Free  Masonry  in  the  matter 
of  education  was  perceived. 

In  that  year  the  Grand-Orient  of  Belgium  placed 
the  question  of  compulsory  education  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  all  the  lodges  subject  to  it.  The  majonty 
of  these  lodges  in  compliance  with  its  directions 
sent  up  memorials  which  were  published  m  Brussels 
in  1868.  That  sent  by  the  Lodge  of  Antwerp  is 
typical.  It  declared,  "  The  authorized  intervention 
of  priests  in  educatio  forcibly  annihilates  the 
instructor,  paralyses  him  and  deprives  the  "hildrer 
of  all  instruction,  moral,  logic  and  national.  The 
teaching  of  the  catechism  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child 
The  human  spirit,  if  it  were  freed  from  that  mass  ol 
things  which  falsift..s  it,  would  become  me)re  just 
more  upright,  more  modest."  The  Lodge  of  Namu. 
went  further  and  declared,  "The  essential  feature 
of  compulsory  education  is  that  it  should  take  m 
notice  of  religion,  or,  perhaps,  even  of  morals. 

The  propaganda  of  the  lodges  was  successfu 
in  the  great  towns;  in  Brxissels  and  its  faubourgs 
in  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Li6ge,  and  in  many  o 
the  second-rate  towns  in  which  communal  adminis 
tration  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  Cathohci 
and  mo'jlerate  Liberals  to  that  of  the  most  extreme 
Radicals.  In  these  places  since  1865  the  law  o 
1842  became  a  dead  letter.  The  choice  of  teacher 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  communes:  m  ever) 
possible  case  teachers  inimical  to  the  Churci 
and  its  instruction  were  appointed. 

The  revision  of  the  Law  of  1842  was  soon  on  tw 
programme  of  aU  the  Liberal  leaders,  includinj 
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of  January.  1879.  the  expected  Education  Bill  of 

tie  Government  was  introduced     Its  a«n>  -s  to 

abolish  religious  instruction,  and  '"^  "»«  mo  al 

teaching  based  on  the  doctnnes  of    Christianity 

Knup  to  then  to  substitute  what  vras  called 

Kction  in  Universal  Morality.    The  Law  la  < 

irdZ;  as  a  principl^hat  official  instruction  should 

i  Ta  neutral  character.    The  State,  by  reason 

of  its  incompetence,  should  exclude  .^ hgious  in- 

s  ruction  fro^thc  Programme  of  the  public  ^hools 

Religion  must  be  left  to  be  taught  by  families  an 

the  ministers  of  the  various  ^"in"^"'""^     "  **' 

provided  that  in  the  teaching  of  Universal  Mora  it^ 

all  doaniatic  elements  derived  from    Cathohcisn 

or  an/other  form  of  religion  should  be  ngorousl; 

excluded.    Every  commune  should  havs  a  schoo 

riaged  on  theTe  principles.    One  concession  wa 

'  .ade  to  the  ministers  of  rehgion.    They  were  pe 

mitted  to  come  before  and  after  school  houra.  an 

in  a  place  set  apart,  give  reUgious  instruction  t 

such  pupils  as  were  not  exempted  from  it.     It 

authorization  of  free  training  schools  for  teache 

was  abolished:    in  future  only  the  State  schoo 

would  be  entitled  to  present  candidates  for  diploma 

and  the    Communal   Councils    could    only    ma 

choice  of  masters  from  amongst  those  furnished  w 

diplomas.    Ecclesiastical  Inspectors  were  done  aw. 

with,  and  the  clergy  lost  all  control  over  the  teac 

•nK,the  training-school  examinations,  and  thecla 

books.     Free  schools  were  deprived  of  their  ngl 

to   grants,   and   the   communes   could   no   long 

ado?t   th;m.    The   authority   of    the   commu^ 

in  matters  of  religious  instruction  was  practical 
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wit/     th?  .  5°""»'"eM    were    f„       !"■  ^^'>°i»- 

"uthori^ier    Th'  ;^"J°'nt'y  with   the    J     °®*''''' 
which  t»,  "^  Iwundaries  nt  iu     5.  "o^munal 

\ne    Minister  of    Phm      t  "  ^"wer  were  fur^w  I 
sisted    of   either  "  instruction      Th.         ''^ 

them      RwL^  *''*"  one,  the  Min.-  ^       '''^^  <=on- 
'^ommittS  ^"  '"^»"''  *he  powef  If      '  °PP°'"t«^d 

m^nt  bv  .^  ^^^y  '^"^  Catholic  thfiK  "PP^'^Wng 

,  ^'"-e  Sred  ff"  *'"«  *'•«-         '    '"  *''^^ 
B  iS'r  h^««-'  St  Thi*''""-'^  ^"ti'ers 

the  str^^;^,:  r  r  .''""^^^  ^^'S  both  L^^i''^^"- 
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Throuffhoat  the  struggle  Leo  XIII  couMelled 
modention  to  the  biihope.  While  condemning 
the  propoMd  meuure  as  it  stood  he  suggested,  time 
and  time  again,  that  means  might  be  found  of 
reeonciUng  it  with  the  conscience  of  the  CathoUci. 
Frtre  Orban  would  make  no  concession,  the  bishops 
said  that,  conscientiously,  they  could  make  non^ 
and  in  the  end  Frire  Orban,  as  he  had  mtimated 
he  would  at  the  moment  of  assuming  office,  broke 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Holy  See.> 

The  Education  Law  was  passed  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1879.    The  day  it  passed  the  Senate,  the  bishops 
issued  a  pastoral  letter  forbidding  Catholic  parenta 
to  send  their  children  to  the  schools  maintwned 
under   the   new    law,    and    forbidding    Catholic 
teachers  to  give  instruction  in  them.    Immediately 
wonderful  sighU  were  seen,  2,258  teachers  aban- 
doned the  schools.    On  every  side  the  childrer 
trooped  out,  never  to  return.    On  every  w        ew 
Catholic  free  schools  were  established.    Ti.     ars 
necessity  was  to  find  school-houses.    In  a     -eal 
number  of  communes  no  fitting    buddings      ?r< 
to  be  teund;    in  aU  these  communes  free  schooli 
were  speedily  built.    The  rich  and  the  poor  con 
t-ibuted  of  their  pn.ate  'neans  or  their  saving 
to  their  erection.    The  fairly  of  Arenburg  buil 
one  hundred  schools,  the  M6rodes,  Robianos,  Cars 
man-Chimaya    foUowed   their   example,    peasant 
gave  plots  of  land,  servants  gave  half  their  wages 
school-children   gave  up   their   prizes,  curfa  am 
vicaires  sold  their  libraries,  sometimes  even  thei 

«  On  this  most  instructive  episode  see  the  official  Belgi* 
pubUcstioD :  La  Belgique  et  la  Vatican  (paMim). 
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isels.  fn  ^ ^  .. 


their   „      •     *•  masons,   camAr^      *^**  rapidity 
meir   services    wifi,     T      arpenters,   til*.i«  *^.  .  J'» 

school  warbuiltl^")"*   P^y-    fa   ;ne  ^   *"""« 

schools,     fa    Jg**"';.^''  had   foundfd   2^:  ^"^ 
teacher.  '««*    *h«y    had  8,88S^5J'*   ^^^ 

At  the  lasf  ™  ^•'^'^ 

f«>«=e   86-9   Lr™'"*  ^''^t  the  law  of  ,«., 
schools  aLr/edT-   °'  *^^  ^'^d' «»?":?.« 
P^'  cent,  attended"^^™"!-"*  schools"   tS^^^^, 
The  next  year  tH  ^  schools  of  the  i^«.  ?•  ^ 

«hools.andnineortenmi,r"  ,«J«ipment  "f   the«^ 
^-P  up  scUSn^^^-m-i^t  -»-«nal 
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larcely  paid,  and  their  wives  who  had  "one  at  fill 
S  Lo  largely  paid  as  schoolmistresses  for  duties 
thev  had  no  means  of  performmg. 

M  ttie  influence  the  Government  possessed 
was  used  on  those  in  its  employ,  down  to  rural 
policemen  and  railway  porters,  to  f°^«e  «h.  d^« 
into  the  communal  schools.  People  were  refused 
ernployment  in  the  Government  service  old  men 
dTpSof  pensions  given  to  them  by  the  official 
Sl^xde  bienfaisance,  old  women  were  refused 
Stoe  and  allowed  to  die,  parents  were  re  used 
^ffinstor  their  dead  children,  because  the.r  children 
or  grandchildren  attended  the  free  schools. 

In  this  great  contest  the  Liberal  Government 
wa^nSsL^y  defeated.  I"  N°--\- J^f.^^^'^: 
Orban  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  only  a 
J^nd^d  ^d  sixty-eight  schools  were  absolutely 
deserted"  The  number,  it  is  said,  was  greater, 
Ju^^he  number  of  schools  which  had  no  pupils 
s^etL  children  of  the  schoolmaster,  or  only 
r  pupils  was  very  great,  while  the  number^o 
schools  who  had  no  pupils  m  them  but  babies 
TTL  years  old.  only  fit  for  crdehes,  was  not 

Tnistoth^e  were  338,501  children  in  the  schools 
of  the  Government,  and  580,380  m  the  free  school 
of  the  CathoUcs.  being  68-5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
in  S:  Catholic  schools.  In  its  determination^ 
make  the  Education  Law  a  success  the  Govern 

.  The  descriptions  given  of  ^^\'r'^'^l,,%^f7hm> 
„hich  had  babfes  for  V-f^-^-^^^'Z^:^,  S^mrthingol 
:S°aX  wt"re^^^    Xhe''seh^K?e  not  Lndergarten. 
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•nent  changed  its  f„„.-  ^U 

a^I  other  nf^essary  S    ^*  ='^^«'d  books  and 

^s^r^£?-n=5;^t:S 

-iigious  exeJsL'^'i,?-  twelves  f-tt^in 
No  one  believed  in  them     th       T'^'  *°°  '^te 
CathcJies  and  Liberals  a^ke     Z  ^T'''''   ^'^ 
the  Government  appointed   ;■    ,^    *  '«"*  'Source 
bv  'T''l'  "«»» A  "nto   I'"""'  «  "o-nmissio^ 
°y   the    bishops   ag^nst    fK       ''"'"Plaints   made 
bu  in  reality  to  collet  as^u'    communal  schoois 
agamst  Catholics.    The  1.      '^  "^''^^"''^  ««  Possible 
'^as  collected  from  vSw    ""f.""  '"  '^hich  eSnce 

«PPeatle?;  CXt^\*'^<w:;e'^:trdT 
appointed  by  the  Go^i^^,  ^^e   commissioned 
of  the  Liberals  in  making  <!'  ^"*  *be  final  act 
At  the  Parliamenta^'^Kr'ru  '^'^-^'^it'd 
on  the  loth  of  June    i«sf  ?f  '^'"''b  took  pWe 
defeated,   and  the  Lh„,  '    ^'  ^°^«nmen*  was 
Of  all  the  members  of  ^heJ-'^T^'^   *°  P^^r 
two  only  were  re-elected       ^^°'"^  ^'•'^™'  Cabinet 

ifle  Catholics  returned  v     i, 
four  votes.     Their  rZZI     ^  ^  "'^i^'^'^y  of  thirty- 
Education  Law  voted  bvtht  7^u  *''"  ^^P^^'  of  Vhe 
w£b 'r **  *h«  «stoin  of^th!"'^  .^'«'^*  yea« 
^hich  decentralized  educaUon       '  ^f  ^"*  system 

*"  the  local  authorities  and  "X?  i'T'  P"^^'' 

safeguarded  the  right 
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of  parents  to  the  choice  of  schools  and  institutions 
they  preferred  for  their  children.* 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  great  outcry  arose  in 
the  Liberal  centres  at  the  passing  of  this  law,  which 
undid  the  Liberal  work  of  eight  years.    To  the 
inflamed  speeches  of  the  defeated  Liberals  members 
of  the  new  Catholic  Cabinet  retorted  m  speeches 
no  less  fiery.    The  result  of  the  Communal  elections 
which  followed  the  Parliamentary  elections  served 
to  aggravate  matters.    The  Liberals,  always  in  a 
majority  in  the  councils  of  the  great  towns,  gamed 
increased  majorities  at  the  new  Communal  elections, 
and  cried  out  that  their  municipal  victones  indi- 
cated a  reaction  against  the  Catholics.    At  this 
juncture  King  Leopold  II  intervened.    Recalhng 
the  precedent  of  1857,  when  a  Catholic   Ministry 
resigned  because   the   Communal   elections   were 
adverse  to  their  supporters,  the  King  declared  the 
result  of  the  Communal  elections  in  the  cities  should 
be  considered  the  expression  of  the  people's  will, 
and  compeUed  the  Ministers  chiefly  attacked  to 
withdraw  from  the  Cabinet. 

By  his  action  King  Leopold  II  showed  himself 
as  autocratic  as  his  father  had  shown  himself  to 
be  on  more  than  one  grave  occasion;  but  his 
action  was  contrary  to  that  of  his  father  in  1857. 
In  the  crisis  of  that  year,  it  will  be  remembered, 
King  Leopold  I  had  adjured  the  Ministry  to  remain 
in  office,  protesting  that  the  elections  of  town 
councillors  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
affairs  of  the  nation. 

»  For  details  of  this  law,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
administered,  see  the  Appendix. 
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.    The   dismissal   of  th.  rr.  '^^ 

Destr^e    tuL  l-         '     say  MM    v„  j  Anose 

Belrium  ^    '""t^rians  of  the  •sl''"''^"'elde  and 
for  ?"!!.   ?*«d    httle   for    n^'?'"*  P^^y   in 
*"  "ogressionist  or  n„J°     y'«"cal    or   LibLJ? 
some  straw  ,-.  J  doctrinaire     w  ^'"erai, 

-re  en^rjSr  b°V''^  '  ^^^^'hismrd^Pe  *'f^ 
Universal  sXt""'  ^^^"  ^^ese  had  „'o  St 

r^^'-wie:r7ol,l--''-    "o£rT,t 
^  was  directed  aSst  tt     ""^  P'^iculaf  cau!e? 

»ho  crossed  their  a^       ""^'"S  slowly  bv  H    *"^'' 
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no  one  amongst  them  could  say,  but  the  desire  of 
aU  was  to  see  a  colossal  strike  of  all  the  provinces, 
and  in  all  the  industries,  as  if  the  total  arrest  of 
national  work  coul  :orce  the  nation  to  succour 
the  unfortunates."  *  . .  , ,       v     j 

By  evening  the  strike  became  fonnidable  ;  bands 
of  strikers  went  from  mine  to  mine,  forcing  the 
miners  to  join  them,  threatening,  if  they  did  not 
come  immediately  from  the  mines,  to   close   the 
ventilation    shafts.    Soon    the    mass    of    strikers 
became   enormous.    Charleroi,    and   the    distncts 
around  it,  Loelinsart,  GiUy,  Montigny,  Chatelineau, 
Bampreny,  Marthionnes,  form  a  compact  agglomera- 
tion, like  an  immense  industrial  town,  of    which 
the  different  quarters  are  only  indicated  by  the 
spires  of  their  churches.    The  three  great  industnes 
of  the  country— mining,  glass-blowing,  and  iron- 
founding— are  not  locahzed  in  certain  villages  clearly 
separated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  workshops  are 
crowded  closely  one  against  the  other.    The  iron 
works  groan  beside  the  dark  mines  and  the  glowing 
glass    works.    All    these    establishments     enclose 
dwelling-houses  amidst  their    formidable    labour 
of   fire  and  iron.    The  disposition  of  the  district 
oWiged  the  miners  going  from  mine  to  mine  to 
pass  before  the  glass  works.    The  strikers  obliged 
the  glass  workers  to  join  with  them.    If  the  miners 
vaguely  felt  they  had  a  grievance,  the  glass  workers 
knew  they  had  none.    Their  pay  was  high,  they 
owned  their  houses,  had  savings,  enjoyed  comforts, 
and  regarded  themselves  as  an  aristocracy  m  the 
»  Destree  and  Vandervelde,  he  Socialism  en  Belgique,  pp.  84 
<(  leq. 
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disperse?  S^  *'°°P«  arrived:    the  sf  •,, 

the  t,me  of  the  stn^e  tL.  ^^'""^  *a«tics     u'    !„ 
»ent  of  the  Social  partvwT/?™  *''«  develop- 

e^'t.tude.  to  retain  ?he  1^  '^"'•''S  their  countries 

nl  7'^  '"^^  P--n    trr""^"*  -  their  o'^^ 
liie  strike  caused  the  cT' 

•^'  ^  Si^t,t  xrr  "■'*»^*" 
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The  Socialist  syndicates  g-ew  largely  during  a 
period  of  strikes  which  extended  from  1886  to  1894. 
When  there  were  no  strikes  the  Socialists  became 
disorganized,  and  their  organization  might  have 
ceased  to  exist,  had  not  their  leaders  found  a  sure 
means  of  binding  the  members  of  the  party  to- 
gether, and  spreading  their  propaganda  amongst 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people.    There  were  then 
no  large  bakeries  in  Belgium.    In  farms  the  bread 
was  home-made,  and  in  villages,  even  those  on  the 
outskirts  of  cities  such  as  Brussels,  it  was  also  home- 
made;-the  villagers  baking  their  bread  in  bake- 
houses which  stood  for  common  use  in  each  village. 
In  the  towns  the  bakeries  seldom  had  more  than 
eight  or  ten  families  as  customers.    Bread  was  dear 
in  consequence,  and,  possibly,  not  very  good.    In 
1886,  when  Socialism  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  in 
Belgii'-^,  its  most  important  members  decided  on 
start;..g  a  co-operative  bakery.    In  his  HisUnre  de 
la  Co-operation  en  Selgique,  Louis  Bertrand  tells 
how  there  was  started  the  bakery  of  the  Maison  du 
Peuple,  in  Brussels,  which  is  now  the  largest  bakery 
in  Belgium.     "  A  group  of  workmen  af  every  trade 
decided  to  create  a  co-operative  society  for  the 
exploitation  of  a  bakery.    Each  member  engaged 
to  pay  ten  francs,  in  weekly  sums  of  twenty-five  to 
fifty  centimes.    At  the  end  of  some  months  there 
were  about  eighty  adherents,  and  the  sum  in  ha'  ' 
amounted   to    about    700    francs.    These    eifc  -y 
members  needed  about  120  loaves  of  bread,  weigh- 
ing one  kilogramme  a  loaf,  every  day  for  their 
families.     Some  one  lent  us  a  ce'lar  containing  a 
baker's  oven,  for  thirty-five  francs  a  month,  a  cart 
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-hich  we  paid  2.  a  tef  Z^^  •"  «°"'  '- 
give  u«  credit,  and  I,;  was  JI^  ^'  '"'"'ented  to 
working  baker  was  en^a^^r.? '°'"'i«''t.  A 
.b«ked  the  bread.  andW'  n  **"*  '"''"'^"g  he 
;ttoaIlthemember^„'„";i^;"J~n  l,e  carted 

n«mbe«  i„  every  quar^er^r* h"*V '"' *'''^'* '^•^ 
•^u'gs.    The  society  wmL°^   "\^  *°'^n  «nd  fau- 
»  committee  of  nine  m^J^    ^""^  gratuitously  by 
''•'fetary.   and   anotheTT^"'  °'  '"'"""  °"«  was 
each  loaf  was  very  ^atiXT'-    ^''^  ««"   "^ 
tor  the  bakers  chaf^^d  ;„  an  «**""'"»• '"'°^«= «"- 
to  twelve  centimes  llj     It  "  '"'^'  ^'•°"'  ^'gh* 
tor  a  working  family     tL      "''"  *  ''"<=  economy 
their  neighbours,   a^;,  Jtl^tl"  T""'  '^^  '*  *« 

number  of  members  lunTed  rn  ^^u""'"'  ^^e 
hundred.      To-dav  ..  j    ""^ed  from  eighty  to  two 

than  1.800  m^^Zrt^l^r^^T  '=°""*^  •"- 
five  members  i„  e^htamn'v  ^'  '"'"''  °^  '''^"t 
consumers."  "">^'  ™«'<:es  about  90,000 

thelLttt?'h:^;'jr:  i!;%'''''''T  '^"  ^-p^^. 

more  customers  thalthe  '  -)^'"'-''  '"*"  ""'"y 
tor  Its  bread  is  sold  to  all  wh  n  °'  '*"  members, 
i^  carts  pass  through  "Sv  ?  ^r'"*^^ '*•  ""^ 
The  profits  that  it  fains T^  "^^  '"  »'"«««'«. 
portion  of  them  goef7c2%TT°''''  ""'y  " 
ft  is  put  into  the  Zr'tl  "  ?'"'"''«"•  the 
According  to  the  rules  dtedb*  MM 'n  ^'^'*««*''- 

^^-pSti--£^-r:r 

--0'  -inking  f„'r:,^-^-«.^^pa.^^^ 
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the  Socialist  propaganda;  and  a  third  tor  the 
dividend  o(  the  members ;  but  the  participation 
of  the  members  in  the  profits  is  variable  according 
to  the  region.  In  Brussels  and  in  the  Walloon 
country  the  temptation  to  customers  is  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  bread;  in  Flanders,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  sought  to  provide  large  dividends 
by  keeping  the  price  of  bread  at  a  remunerative 
sum. 

Besides  selling  bread  the  Socialist  co-operatives, 
now  spread  all  over  the  country,  sell  almost  every- 
thing else  working  men  can  desire,  luxuries  as  well 
as  necessities.  At  the  Maisons  du  Peuple  there  are 
large  caKs,  with  theatres  attached,  at  which  also 
great  profits  are  made.  Those  who  are  members 
of  the  co-operatives  must  also  be  members  of  the 
Socialist  organization.  So  active  is  the  political 
propaganda  of  the  Socialist  party  alimented  by 
the  money  of  the  co-operatives,  at  election  times, 
every  working  man  and  tradesman,  SociaUst  or  not, 
has  placed  in  his  hands  a  pamphlet  setting  forth 
reasons,  relating  to  his  own  trade  and  condition, 
why  he  should  vote  for  the  Socialists.  The  attrac- 
tions of  the  Socialist  organization  are  i,'j  great,  few 
of  the  working  classes  could  resist  them,  were  it 
not  that  the  attractions  of  the  Catholic  Societies 
are  equally  great;  and  the  Catholic  Societies  were 
founded  before  the  Socialist  ones.  The  Catholics 
have  not  founded  co-operative  societies  in  the 
towns,  because  they  have  no  desire  to  form  oppo- 
sition to  small  or  large  shopkeepers,  but  they  have 
many  societies,  such  as  the  "  F^d^ration  Ouvriere 
Catholique  de  Li6ge,"  which  dates  from  1867,  for 
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»»«-«  engaged  i„  t     '  "'''''=  «» 

flxp^  "^'°™'  reform.  The  r-i  .  "'*"  a  measure 
on  a  j!"  "l"««fl««tion  for  eleS'f  Constitution 
•">  a  monetary  basis      v  ^'*''*°»  ^r  the  Chamh.., 

nse^'lrc'"*™'"  in  rates     ^?-*^°  ^'"''"w  «nd 
"se  of  the  Socialists   fiT  V V  ^"«  years  before  n,« 

■^  »  th.  Chads'  iLcATlfy  """^ 

n'nety-two  votes  tn    ■  ?''''''«'>*    majority     h^l- 
-ost  ad         r^  -  s«ty  Liber^,       .^J^^^j'-. 
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Wiart,  now  Minister  of  Justice,  had  advocated 
manhood,  or,  as  the  Belgians  call  it,  Universal 
Suffrage.  This  section  found  it  necessary  to  join 
itself  with  that  led  by  others  more  cautious  than 
it,  such  as  M.  Northomb,  a  former  Minister  of 
Justice,  the  Baron  d'HauUeville,  Messieurs  Theodor 
and  Alexandre  Braun,  who  advocated  votes  for 
every  citizen  aged  thirty-five,  who  had  spent  three 
years'  residence  in  one  voting  district.  The  more 
Conservative  section  of  the  party,  led  by  MM. 
Woest  and  de  Smet  de  Nayer,  proposed  household 
suffrage.  Finally  a  compromise  was  suggested  by 
a  Catholic  deputy,  M.  Nyssens,  afterwards  first 
Minister  of  Industry,  and  carried  by  means  of  a 
coalition  with  advanced  Liberals,  and  in  the  face 
of  violent  abuse  by  the  Socialists,  who^agitated  for 
manhood  suffrage.  This  system,  which  is  still  in 
force,  gives  every  male  citizen  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  one  vote,  it  gives  two  votes 
to  every  married  man,  father  of  a  family,  who  pays 
at  least  five  francs  a  year  in  taxes,  or  has  higher 
monetary  qualifications;  and  two  additional  votes 
to  every  one  who  possesses  a  diploma  or  fills  high 
office;  but  allows  no  one  to  have  more  than  three 
votes.  The  first  elections  under  this  system  were 
held  on  the  14th  of  October,  1894.  Instead  of 
187,772,  which  had  been  the  number  of  voters  at 
the  previous  elections,  there  were  at  these  elections 
1,850,891  voters,  with  2,085,605  votes.  The  new 
electorate  confirmed  the  power  of  the  Catholics. 
Of  152  seats,  the  CathoUc  party  gained  105.  These 
elections  gave  the  Sociahsts  their  first  entry  into 
the  Chamber,  with  twenty-nine  seats.  The  Socialist 
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f »  -«  made  up^  '  ^  ^^«^^^  m 

elections  tS  „,  :^"^   ^'*="'    exceSLal        '''^■ 
verdiW  ^t^    P'  ^'^  'n  28B6      TJ.    P""''^'.    part  al 

reform.  ;f  *  ^^-    ^he^  was  Ji,  '  ^°*""''sts  29, 
representatm^      «    '   *  measure  of  „  ^™ed,  as 

on  *i,   I      "e  choose.     If  fi,!    ,  ™°  Present  a  one 

-untTnlhe'"^,  ^7  *hat':;nSlt  j''"^  ^'^ 
system   h.o         ea'culation    of    fh»  ''°**  ""t 

I       r  ''^  produced  exeei  Z^f  ^l^^ 
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to  the  various  parties  a  really  proportional  repre- 
sentation. There  is  no  allowance  made  for  in- 
difference to  politics  in  Belgium.  Every  citizen 
who  is  entitled  to  vote  is  obliged  to  vote,  and  so 
strictly  is  the  law  on  compulsory  voting  enforced 
that  electors  who  are  away  from  the  districts  in 
which  they  should  vote,  have  *!>«'' t^f.^*^^;'*!^- 
penses  to  the  place  of  voting  paid  by  t^e  Govern- 
ment, and  heavy  fines  are  threatened  for  those  who 
do  not  vote,  but  there  are  no  fines,  for  aU  vote  who 

"*The  first  elections  held  under  the  system  of 
proportional  representation,  showed  the  Catholics 
still  in  a  majority,  and  they  remained  in  a  ma]onty 
in  every  succeeding  election,  until  it  became  clear 
that  nothing  could  overturn  them  but  a  coalition 
between  Liberals  and  Socialists.  The  Liberals  are 
a  party  of  employers;  the  Soc.ahsts  preach  clas 
war,  declare  for  a  Republic,  for  the  abolition  of 
wages,  and  the  merging  of  property  in  the  State. 
An   alliance   between   the   Liberal   and   Sociahst 

parties,  even  a  temporary  on* /»  8^^ ''^r'^l W 
possible  only  on  the  ground  of  the  hate  they  heW 
in  common.  While  the  power  of .  the  Socialists 
Brew,  that  of  the  Liberals  dimmished,  and  M. 
Anseele  cried  out  one  day  in  the  Cham^r  to  the 
Liberals  :  "  Either  you  will  follow  the  Red  Flag, 
or  you  will  be  nothing."  The  Liberals  tried  to 
ignore  the  threat,  and  the  invitation  it  contained; 
but  they  commenced  by  their  actions  to  approacb 
the  Socialists.  .  . 

When  the  elections  of  1912  approached  theit 
surrender  was  complete.    To  these  elections  par- 
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•ncrease  in  the  oonnin^-  •*  *°  ^  ^oted  for-  th^ 
stating  a%^.Sort  ralTnc*'^  '''-'"-"-^e 
mentery  representation  fit?'*  '"  *''«  P"lia- 
agreed  their  battle  cry  "houW  ,!!  «  ^'"^  ^^^^^ts 
Convents  1  "  and  thL        ^  ^     Down  with  th. 

le?r^  i„s^.pxr^  *^^  ^^««- 

^--^o..r*---eati.,«,^ 

eiT:at^tt:er^:^^^^  -  '^"^  - 
Socialists,  and  the  comnW        "'^''"  ^'^'^^  and 
of  the  Liberals  -.as  sS  iT.t  °^  *''^  ^"'^nd"? 
1»U,  when  the  Liberal  i^rf"  ^''^  ^^^^  "^  August 
through  the  streets"?  S^« -«e  -en  ^aXg 

the  Socialists,  behind  the  Kl  '"*f  ''^  "''^e  with 
bands,     playing     the    Lf!      >  '^'^  ''^  Socialist 
Liberals,  who  sf  w  these  OiTnTs'"".^'-     ^"^erate 
their  leaders  bend,  more  and '  """^  "^^^  ''"^  ^^en 
Soc^ist  yoke,   du;ingThe"L      '•   "^"^'^  the 
fee  them  bend  lower  stiUthan^t-^""^'  ^^^^^  to 
following  without  moder«fr*""'^°^'^«  betrayed 
S-alists      They   rTi^eStd  The'^  ""j^  °^  the 
Vandervelde.  the  leader  of  the  «,•'"''*'''   °^   M. 
on  the  question  of  the  Pen'tp  ^"^'^hsts.  "  jfeither 
fundamental    points     .,   ?"!'^'e.  aor  on  any  of  the 
y;  there  be  er;;omlt*rJ°"'''    s4lism 
of  the  Belgian  Labour  pTrtv     Z   "^  ""  ^^^  P'^ 
"this  double  cry,  wWch  J^h.  .^'  '""*  ""animous 
V've  le  Socialism  1    vte  la  p°"'  ^.  °"  '•^arts. 
'"e  la  Kepubhque  ( '  .  . 
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Royalty  is  only  the  weathercock  which  sumounts 
the  capitalist  citadel,  the  day  that  faUs  the  weather- 
cock will  fall  with  it."  .      ^^      ^     j 
It  was  the  moderate  Liberals,  joining  the  steac^- 
fast  CathoUcs,  who  gave  the  Catholic  party  then 
decisive  victory  at  the  polls  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
1912.     Under  the  system  of  proportional  represwi- 
tation  a  very  large  majority  is  not  possible.     In  the 
last  Chamber  the  majority  of  the  Catholics  over  the 
combined  forces  of  the  opposition  was  eight ;  alter 
the  elections  of  1912  their  majority  in  the  Chamber 
was  sixteen.    Of  the  old  seats  they  gained  in  the 
elections  of  1912,  three,  and  lost  one;    and  of  the 
..ew  seats  they  gained  eleven.    In  the  whole  of  the 
country  their  majority  over  all  their  opponents  was 

This  result  was  greater  than  the  Catholics  had 
hoped  for.  They  had  hoped  for  an  increased 
majority,  but  not  for  one  so  greatly  increased.  Ihe 
results  astounded  the  parties  of  the  opposition. 
On  the  morning  of  the  election  Le  Pettpte,  the  organ 
of  the  Socialists,  predicted  a  majority  of, Liberals 
and  Socialists  over  Catholics,  of  eight.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  predict,"  it  said,  » that  the  2nd  o 
June,  marking  at  the  same  time  the  fall  of  the 
clerical  dominion,  will  mark  the  ^f  *  «°«"*°'*!"8 
advance  of  the  Partie  Ouvridre.  We  breathe  the 
air  of  victory,  and  in  victory  we  have  nobly  and 
bravely  gained,  not  only  by  the  energy,  the  vigour 
the  homogeneity,  the  enthusiasm,  of  the  electors 
crusade;  but,  also,  and  above  aU,  by  ten  years  o 
patient  and  laborious  effort,  ten  years  of  heavy  to. 
on  the  ground  of  syndical  labour,  as  well  as  that  ol 
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-'•th  that  invincll'sSTfT"'' *"*''«  battle 
force  and  our  '  labarum  '  wli?^''  T'"'"'  ''^  °" 
fe'eois,  we  do  them  th^  h„  .  ^  "*  *"  the  Bour- 

win  show  tneSi;;:"?"?' *"'""'■"«  that  they 
''ang-froid.  and  sl^j^^  '^Z^;^'  "°t  less  ful,  of 
workshop  and  the  man.'.f!nf  ■  P^°P'«  "^  the 
•n«ns  has  proclaimed  at  th."'-  ■  ^-  P«"'  HX" 
»t  the  Cinque  R^yale*4£  ^f  Seent  meetin^^ 
™«nts   the    salute   ofall    m.n     f ""   ^'"'^tariai 

ctdi;.')-«^--niveii.'^:;eeifr„r„if 
viet;Tr^hel:ts"l^Jte°^l''^^'p«^ 

gave  themselves   up  to  th.   „?'  """'  ^^at  they 
•naming.    £W«nt>  1  To*™^ f'"^^"'!  "^  Cabinet 
ported  the  Socialists  win -^^'  ""''*'  " 't  is  re- 
the  last  Congress  and  not  o'"  *°  *•"=  ''^''^'on  of 
P°wer.     If,  LverthelsTVh  ~  *"  '"'l"'''P^*«  - 
Messieurs  Vandervelde  nif  T  «""»^  *''^''  mind, 
will  make  without  «„'%?„"/ J'  ^^'r^'  Anseele 
K  not  there  will  be  no  d?ffi.  it  '^^'^  "'  *''"  Cabinet. 
Liberal  Cabinet   w^th    '''"'^"'ty  m  forming  a  good 
tions.  Walloon  and  SeS"  °k  **"=  *-°  -eCa 
and  the  Chamber>'ar  '  r'"^f.'"*  °^  *'''=  Senate 
Mmisters  was  given.     Other  r& ''f  °^  P'^^'able 
of  a  Cabinet  of  men  of  b,,«       ^'"^  P^P^'"  "Poke 

learned  description,   in  7ts   m.  .t^"'* '^"°"^  and 

appeared  on  the  da;  of  the  eleT^  ''"""'   ^'''«'' 
y  or  the  elections,  gave,  proudly. 


it 
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a  list  of  its  eminent  collaborators,  who,  having 
been  good  representatives  in  Parliament,  would, 
it  asserted,  prove  excellent  Cabinet  Ministers. 

In  addition  to  the  legitimate  means  of  party 
warfare,  violence  and  intimidation  were  used  by 
the   opponents   of   the   Catholic   party   at   these 
elections.    Firearms  are  largely  manufactured  in 
Belgium,  and  all  who  choose  to  do  so  can  arm 
themselves  with  revolvers  of  a  cheap,  but  deadly 
type.     Without  disguise,  large  numbers  of  these 
arms    were    purchased    before    the    elections    by 
militant  Socialists.     Not  only  was  the  Government 
aware  of  this,  the  civic  authorities  were  also  aware 
of  it.     In  a  speech  made  a  few  days  before  the 
e'  jtions    M.    Max,    the    Liberal    Bourgmestre    of 
Brussels,  announcing  he  would  do  his  duty  whatever 
happened,  declared  he  greatly  feared  there  would  be 
an  upheaving  in  the  country  if  the  Catholics  won. 
On  the  eve  of  the  elections  a  private  meeting  of  the 
Catholics  was  held  in  one  of  their  halls  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.     On  leaving  it  the  assistants  found  a 
sinister-looking  and  silent  crowd  barring  the  streets 
against  them,   except   one  that  led  towards   the 
Botanical  Gardens.     In  that  street  there  stands  a 
college  where  building  operations  were  being  carried 
on  and  loose  stones  to  be  found.     Close  to  that 
college  M.   Coifs,  a  Catholic  Labour  Deputy  for 
Brussels,  was  assaulted  by  men  armed  with  knuckle- 
dusters, felled  to  the  ground  by  blows  on  his  head 
and  face,  and  brutally  kicked.     Those  who  were 
with  him  assert  that  one  of  the  armed  protectors 
of  the  peace  of  the  city  of  Brussels  stood  within  a 
few  paces  of  where  the  outrage  took  place,  unmoved, 
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M  cS  w^Sdt"^'^  't  "-""^'l  'deputy. 
Society.    He  "^^  S' «h"  °'^  ^"^  '««» 
'"juries.     Cn  the  dly  o    5hrM°"t'  •""  "°*  '«'»'' 
ctizens  showed  their  aoDiloiof*'?''  ^*'  '«"»'»- 
and  their  indignaS  K^  ""  °'  *"»  "^'^'''w. 
was  assaulted,  by  Dlacfn„h    ™'"""  '"  '^''ich  he 
poll.    That  dlylhe  cThoIr  "  *'"'  *'"'^  «>'  ^h- 
necessary  to  print  noticls    o  ^hr^r"  '"""^  *» 
might  leave  their  hoS  to  l^  ''°*'"  *'"'*  ^''^^ 
that  measure,  had  Zin   talce^V"  *'""<l»"«ty. 
peace.  '^"'«n   to   preserve  the 

the^5:acTrtX  '^zzi  "^^"* '°  p— « 

not  sufficient  to  prevent  °/°*'"^'  ''"*  ^''^^  ^«« 
«sults  of  the  polh  were  Inn""'  "^*'"«  ^'''^n  the 
the  rioters  conKed  tLemlr"""*^'  ^"  «"''''«'« 
clothes  off  the  backs  of  p"tt?aTh*T"«  *"" 

rrr  °'  ^'•-"^  -  "cktrrr^^^^^^^^ 

resu^of  rXtlrwre  L'"-.:''-  *»>« 

Hundreds  of  SocialLtT  wT^'"*  °'  ^  revolution, 
tricts  gathered  i^  he  town  TnH  •^"^""'^'"8  <^'^- 
thousands,  attackeS  the  X3  J?'"''*^^''  ''^  -™e 
a  Catholic  Club,  over  each  „f  "l."  "e^spape.  and 
Flag  floated,  tor;  down  Sfl  i'  '^'  ^"""""^ 

When  gendarmes  appToa^tdtfH'  '"*'"''  *'"''"• 
traras  were  torn  from  t^^f,       .'^"P^'^^  *he  crowd. 

barricaded  with  them      bI'a^I^'"^  ^^c  streets 

rioters  rushed  to  the  caffs   I    *^/""eades  the 

cafes,  smashed  up  the  tables 
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that  stood  before  them,  x>re  asunder  their  iron  legs, 
and  flung  them  at  the  mounted  gendarmes,  several 
ot  whom  were  unhorsed,  and  wounded.    The  gen- 
darmes sought  to  disperse  the  crowd,  driving  them 
back  with  the  flat  o(  their  swords.    The  Socialists 
took  refuge  in  their  caf^,  Le  Populaire,  and  from 
some  place  in  the  vicinity  shots  were  flred  on  the 
gendarmes.    The  police  replied,  directing  their  Are 
on  the  closed  doors  ot  the  caf6,  with  fatal  results. 
Three  people  were  killed  vrithin  the  caf£,  whereupon 
the  people  on  the  streets,  stricken  with  fear,  ceased 
their  rioting,  but  not  before  much  damage  was  done 
in  the  city.     Liige  was  immediately  placed  under 
martial    law,    and    tranquillity    was    restored    as 
speedily  as  it  was  disturbed.     At  Seraing  twenty 
thousand  Socialists  gathered,  and  marched  through 
the  streets  singing  the  Internationale,  and  repeating 
the  cry  which  the  rioters  had  raiiied  at  Li^ge,  "  Vive 
la    Ripublique  I "     The    leaders   of   the    Socialist 
party,  MM.  Vandervelde  and  De  Brouckere,  hast- 
ened to  the  centre  of  disturbance  in  an  automobile, 
and  called  a  general  meeting,  at  which  they  implored 
the  rioters  to  return  to  work  and  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  a  strike,  since  no  preparation  had  been 
made,  and  the  moment  was  not  ripe  for  one ;  they 
promised  their  hearers  an  extraordinary  Congress 
of  the  Socialist  party  would  be  held  on  the  80th  ot 
June  to  decide  on  the  supreme  fight  for  Universal 
Suffrage.     It  was  with  difficulty  they  prevailed  on 
the  rioters  to  accept  their  advice.     Before  tran- 
quillity was  restored  two  thousand  Belgian  Social- 
ists crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  from  Quievrain 
into  France,  and  approached  the  French  miners  at 
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de^Sr  'Ifl^r  ""'«  -"*  riots  of  the 

itie  leaders  of  the   s^,'  ■• 
power  to  dissipate  tt  f^^^'^th'!'  "''  '"   *"- 
the  Liberals,  but  the  al«^    /   !'^""  "^^n*  "Uies 
"'ho  had  well-filled  ^^„*'*™°'  '^'^'^  °f  indust,^' 

^•*.-    that  of    the  ?S« '^,'V''"'' '«'^^'  -" 
8««t«:  greatest  of  all  C^It°''r'''-  '"nk   was 

"eved  the  strike  inevitahl.    ,      ^^  ''''^-     All  be- 
end  peacefully      RiT  r  J  '  '*'^  dreamt  it  wo.^H 
*'ve,   their  counU^"^''"*™'''  P'<'*"r«d  to  tTem 
;ountry„,a„sio„?*:i;^,"7^   P^"a*ed.    «'"'    theTr 
'o'  the  poor  ai.d  working;!  ''*"''^«  ^f  "hops 

";  ««Mty,  ruined.  TuS?  f^^  ^'w  themselv^ 
°;the,orki„^^,^  'ea.t  for  th,  moment,  for  al 

or  not  ,n  favour  of  the  strikl  I  ^  '""'*  ^'^'•'"ts 
«'»''•  -  uo  save  in  ordeVto  L  "«"'""*  't.  com- 
^-e  -,  of  compulsory  idLnl^  P'^P*'*^  ^r  the  e^l 
*"")'!  be  known.  ^  ***  '"  ^^ich  no  pay  days 

-i^^^iz':z%.T'/'^ '«««-  p.. 

•General  Strike  for  Univl^al  «  l**"' '1"^^*'«"  of 
held  on  the  80th  of  JuneTntl  «'"«*•  ^"^  duly 
°'  «™-'-    The   ««aTrembt'ru'"of''''£ 
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building  was  packed  full  of  delegates.    Every  pre- 
caution that  could  be  taken  was  taken  to  admit 
none    but    properly    elected    representatives    of 
Socialist  groups,  but  amongst  the  mass  there  were 
many  to  whom  the  name  of  Socialist  was  but  a 
cloak  for  disciples  of  a  policy  which  no  Socialist 
would  publicly  subscribe  to.    All  the  firebrands  in 
Belgium  join  the  SociaUst  party,  and  no  means 
have  yet  been  found  to  exclude  them  from  it;  or, 
it  may  be,  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to 
search  for  any.    These  clamorously  supported  the 
militants  amongst  the  Socialists'  chiefs,  who,  led  by 
M.  Anseele,  Deputy  for  Ghent,  opposed  the  counsels 
of  moderation  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Party, 
Emile  Vandervelde,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Bureau,  Camille  Huysmans,  both 
of  whom  sought  to  prevent  the  Congress  from  voting 
in  favour  of  the  strike.    The  militants  won  the  day  : 
a  general  strike  was  decreed,  to  commence  on  the 
14th  of  the  following  April,  a  few  days  before  the 
State  opening  of  the  Ghent  Exhibition  of  1918,  and 
the  assembly  adjourned  to  the  large  cafi,  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Maison 
du  Peuple,   there  to  sing  anticipative  songs  of 
victory. 

All  who  were  Socialists  prepared  loyally  for  the 
strike.  Notwithstanding  their  recent  defeat  at 
the  polls,  the  mass  of  the  party  beUeved  victory  was 
certain  to  them.  The  party  organization  was  per- 
fect; its  war  chest  was  well  filled  by  subscriptions 
swept  in  from  at  home  and  abroad,  from  Socia'ist 
comrades,  from  political  adventurers,  and  from 
friendly  or  timid  Liberals.    On  the  eve  of  the  strike 
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party  had  sufflcienT'i*,''^;;  'r^'  *'•«'  ^  Ja£ 
than  a  million  and  a  auZ  Z''*""  ^ands-more 
a  strike  for  ten  tfmes  Thaf  Lrir ''T.*"  '"-"^^ 
»re  gomg  on  strike,"  he  sLf"  ^'''^''^  '^ho 

They  have  savines   anH  '      ***  ""t  pauuers 

f  e  cause.  Aisr«::r'^  *°  "*^  ^^^r^; 

"e  helping  „s  in  other  wivs  LT''  '^'  ^^ntier 
tK,ns  of  money.  For  eSl  'h  "'"'''"«  '^'*''- 
to  take  our  children  and  kin  ;h^  """^  arranging 
dunng  the  strike."    Everyone  T  ^  *'"'''  S"^*^ 

"rse^-  *-•  -^  the  c:t„t:f  rp^-pt 
SKdtSfe  s  £-"-""  v= 

«ot  two  things  in  S^^^^-X"-  ^'''>"^" 
of  the  average  Beleian  T^t  '  ^''^  moderation 
good  money  when  hfeould  f  •^''  "'^"''^  ^"^  ^oJZ 
I    Jen  he  had  ea^edT  C*f  °'  *°  ^^^  ^''^ 

-^«erttte~^^^ 

«ty    forget  that"/^Lr'  '"''*"''«  «*  *S 
BroqueviUe.  Prime  Minister  r/ J"""'    ^"ron   de 
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Suffrage.  The  Liberals,  while  secretly  detesting, 
and  openly  deprecating  the  strike,  cried  with  the 
Socialists,  though  weakly,  for  Universal  Suffrage. 
The  cry  might  have  been  a  good  one,  if  either  party 
was  sincere  in  raising  it;  but  neither  desired  what 
has  now  come  to  be  known  as  Universal  Suffrage. 
The  Socialists  wanted  manhood  suffrage,  but  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  votes  for  women;  the 
Liberals  went  so  far  as  to  cry  for  suffrage  for  all 
citizens  aged  twenty-five,  but  they  would  go  no 
farther,  and,  like  the  Socialists,  they  would  hear 
nothing  of  woman  suffrage. 

As  the  day  appointed  for  the  strike  approached, 
it  was  strange  to  note  the  imanimity  with  which 
Socialist  and  Liberal  newspapers  cried  out  for  the 
intervention  of  the  C^own,  or  hinted  that  it  was  to 
be  counted  on.  King  Albert  was  known  to  have 
ardent  desires  for  the  people's  welfare.  These 
desires,  it  was  presumed,  would  lead  him  to  counsel 
peace  at  any  price.  He  was  known  to  have  little 
fear  of  the  Socialist  parliamentarians,  and  to  be 
without  objection  to  the  Liberals.  It  was  more 
than  hinted  that  the  King  would  cause  the  Cabinet 
to  be  reorganized  so  that  its  direction  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  its  more  Radical  members,  and,  per- 
haps, so  as  to  admit  into  it  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party,  who  could  well  act  as  intermediaries  between 
the  Socialists  and  the  Catholic  chiefs.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  none  of  the  measures  predicted 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  would  be  taken. 
Instead  of  summoning  Parliament  to  meet  to  cope 
with  a  critical  situation,  the  Government  allowed 
the  recess  to  continue  undisturbed,  and,  instead 
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*o  keep  the  peace.  "''*'*  «'««'  *<>  be  found 

On  the  fateful  Uth  „f   *     •. 
commenced,   and   the  a^L^P"'  '^'  «««t  strike 
changed.    The  week,  or  w'Sl  1  T"^^   P»«=es 
commenced.    Men  ^i^fa  S"' °*  «l°oniy  Sundays 
all  m  holiday  at«r»  ^''c*  and  children 

wanders  aJes^;'':i^r;-;*h  holiday'™' 
%f  y  at  their  duZ^'lZt'  7T  "°'''^«° 

The  number  of  striken  T  '  ""disturbed, 
been  variously  estimS  Tf  ""'"'•''•^'able.  ft  has 
dred  thousand;  burt^te^ef  °^  '^°  *°  «-«  W 
bc'nt  that  of  the  striken  e?„  T^J"  =*'  'J"*^  as 
and  even  if  the  polkf^^^  "P'^  '^  conjectu«? 
«n  the  days  dunC  1"^,°^  "*"  ""*  'forking 
a^pted.itcannotlr£j^^''*rikc  lasted  wi 

otthe  men  really  on  strike  for^J^""**^  "**'»»*« 
Belgium,  as  i„  France,  men  £  V^^^y  *""les  i„ 
days,  and  in  the  mining  distric^fi.T''  °»  Mon- 
the  strikers  were  m^t  nZ  °^  ^''^^'^  ^bere 
chosen  for  the  strik^SncW^d  ^^'  '^  ""^cnt 
spnng  when  great  numS^J'''*^  *'**'  P^"*^  ^ 
work  to  rest  above  «o^n^  °f  """««  knock  off 
»^*Je  ft^sh  air  aid  Sf  "^'^  ^''^^-'v^^ 

failu.^w«^'viSKj!'!,V««»«~l  one.  Its 
«_as  half  through  ThT^"  ^^  '*  commenced 
those  who  had  comW  !i  ^"*'"'*  l««lers,  both 
^^o  had  foSS  itTn  sou   't'  "^"P"""  »•"»  ^^^  e 

P-«etothemselvt*:--,fowe.^^^^^^^^ 
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the  Liberals  came  to  their  help.  First  M.  Hymans, 
in  the  Chamber,  as  soon  as  that  body  met,  proposed 
the  reference  of  Reform  to  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission. When  the  Government  refused  to  accept 
this  measure,  the  Liberal  Bourgmestres  of  the  large 
towns  came  forward;  they  conferred  at  the 
Brussels  Hotel  de  Ville  with  the  Socialist  leaders, 
and  presented  themselves  to  Baron  de  Broqueville 
with  suggestions  of  a  compromise.  The  Prime 
Minister  assured  the  Bourgmestres  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  chief  was  ready  to  con- 
sider any  feasible  proposal,  and  the  Socialist 
leaders,  being  informed  of  what  had  passed, 
hastened  to  the  strike  leaders,  assembled  at  the 
Maison  du  Peuple,  informed  them  that  victory  was 
gained,  that  the  Caltholics  had  surrendered,  and 
that  the  strike  might  honourably  be  ended.  There- 
upon it  was  proclaimed  ended;  but  at  the  next 
sitting  of  the  Chamber  Baron  de  Broqueville 
declared  he  was  misreported,  and,  despite  the 
pleadings  of  Emile  Vandervelde,  and  those  who 
saw  with  him  that  the  strike  could  never  exist  as 
a  reality,  the  strike  organizers  met  again,  and 
again  decreed  that  the  general  strike  should  take 
place,  and  be  continued  until  the  demands  of  the 
Socialist  party  were  agreed  to. 

At  this  juncture  the  Bourgmestres  again  came 
to  the  Socialists'  rescue.  They  explained  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  did  not  understand  the  very 
moderate  request  of  the  SociaUsts,  and  to  the 
Socialists  that  they  had  mistaken  the  most  con- 
ciUatory  attitude  of  the  Premier.  To  end  the 
farce  the  Prime  Minister  consented  to  appoint  a 
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•'ommissioii  to    ■      •  "^ 

q-ertion  of  the  'SZ  'Tt^"  ■^P*"*  °n  the 
for  Provincial  and  StTa^d  r'  '^'^'^  "f  voting 
t«on.,  and  added  that  if  t^,  ""-^^  ^""o"  el«^ 
formula  worth  conslderint,  "'?'"\°'»  fo«»d  ^y 
ekctorate  of  the  ChaSM"' c^''*'  '^'"™  °'  ^« 
consent  to  its  beinadL  ?'"'''"""«*  would 
dec  «ed  then.selvesltiSS  J"*'   ^''^^^ 

ine  stnkers  had  lost  T  ^  '^^  *»  work, 
coimtxy  and  themsivi  Zf  """"'^  ^"  the 
notting.  '^e*'   and  gained  absolutely 

i-t.  ^oS^ht"^  trthTK" ' "'"'  ^-^  «"t  to 

organization  and  the  r„nf  *.  '**''  ^ue  to  the 
»«de  by  En^aTvIn^,^^^-;  appeals  for  pelce 
with  him;  but  a  verv  o^tT  ^  ^^ose  who  acted 
to  the  detennined  attif^     f '^  °^  '*  ^as  alsTd^e 

locahties  to  be  doUp  J      i^   "  ^e  caused  daneepou, 
and  soldiers       ^^''^  '^^  Patrolled  by  gZ^Z 

out^^^f  th?rS  tth""^*  »'  '^  it^  chief,  came 
PuWic  esteem,    fllrde  Br"'^,''t'e-«tha^d 
his  firm  attitude,  crushed  I  h^"*"^"*  having,  by 
of  his  party's  foe  Ke  11^!"? 7^''  «°'»binftion 
victories  for  his  coun^^T^! , '"' V'"^^  g^''* 
^  the  ParUamentaiy  seLion    f  *?'  *'*'  '^''  Party 
H;.  «:«ried  an  ArmffiTu  wWeh  t  n**"^  P«"«' 
Bc^ans  who  fittingly  could  «!.'    '^"'«  "^  y°'«« 
will  double  the  noS  S^^^to  the  colounC 
T^e  't  real,  bringing  up'|5l'L°Vhe  «rn.y.  and 
-  ••  -'  ^^  has  in«uTed;l?r"tres? -.- 
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being  written,  his  colleague,  M.  Prosper  PouUet, 
Minister  of  Science  and  Arts,  is  successfully  carrying 
through  the  Chamber,  a  measure  of  Compulsory 
Education,  which  will  provide  adequate  instruction 
for  all  the  youth  of  Belgiimi,  while  constraining 
the  consciences  of  none. 
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KOUCATION  (see  p.  812) 

in<Srd!S"  *•"  !?''  °'  *'*'  ''**''  °'  September.  1884 
aeptember,  18M,  there  must  be  in  each  commune 
^leaat  one  communal  school  in  a  suitaWe  buX/ 

^001.^^""'^  "^T  ""•=  »'  -«>«'  P rivafe 
school..     If  ,t  does  so.  the  King,  on  the  advice  of 

the  Permanent  Deputation,  that  is  of  the  Prov  ncia 

ohZlr  "?  ''"P'"^  *'«'  «=«""•»"'"=  from  the 
obigation  of  maintaining  the  communal  sThool- 
but  such  dispensation  cannot  be  accorded  f  twTtv 

S^d  'rLT""  °i  *1''  '^  *°  attend  sTJS 
coZ^,n.l  ■??*""'  ""'*  *•"=  maintenance  of  a 
communal  school,  and  if  the  Permanent  DepuU 

£  deten^^^^'*  ^V^"  C'>"'n""'al  Councils. 
Eitv  t^^  '»!""°'?'"«  *°  ^'''^  "««<ls  of  the 
Shl«  *''1.'"«"^5  •>'  "^hools  and  that  of  the 
bT^  nf  "^.i-  ■  ™*'^"  instruction  includes  the  teach- 
mg   of   religion    and    morality,    readine     writing 

rlT?'  ^T'""'  ^'^""^  o^^German^'acSTng 
"stnct.  Lfl^J"  *^1  '''"«"»8«  "Poken  «  thf 
of  drawinf^y'"''^'  f ^•""  ''"*°'y'  '^^  ^^'"^'^'^ 

Xvs  i?  ^  u"'  f^i"  *'"8''*  needlework,  and 
Pntr^  '  ?  'K''™'*""'  districts,  agriculture.  The 
Communal  Councils  are  authorised  to  extend  the 

S*7 
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DTOgramme  of  instruction  in  any  useful  degree. 

Ministers  of  all  religions  are  invited  to  give  religious 

and  moral  instruction  in  the  schools,  the  first  and 

last  half-hours  of  class,  morning  and  evening,  being 

set   aside   for   such   instruction.     The   number  of 

primary  schools  which  receive  subsidies  from  the 

State  and  are  examined  by  Government  Inspectors 

are  7,525 ;  985,000  students  attend  them.     Adding 

to  this  figure  the  number  of  pupils  in  Kindergartens, 

and  schools  for  adults,  the  total  number  of  pupils 

in  schools  examined  by  Government  Inspectors  is 

1,487,597.     In  1908,  the  latest  yepr  in  which  such 

a  calculation  was  made,  out  of   1  i60,582  children 

in  the  country  aged  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 

years,    there    were    only    46,881    (abnormals    not 

included),  or  8-18  per  cent.,  who  did  not  attend 

school.     Belgians   were   illiterate,   but  they   were 

never,  since  civilization  dawned,  uneducated.   What 

schoolmasters  did  not  teach  them  great  artists  and 

great  patriots  did.     To-day  the  charge  of  iUiteracy 

against  the  Belgians  is  false.    M.  Errera,  Rector 

of  the  Liberal  University  of  Brussels,  has  explained 

how  education  has  spread  over  the  land  while  no 

law  made  it  compulsory.     "  The  emulation  bet  veen 

the  free  schools  and  the  Government  schools,"  he 

wrote,  "  carried  far  in  every  grade,  passionately  m 

primary  education,  evidently  produces  the  habitual 

results  of  competition  :    instruction  is  offered  for 

next  to  nothing,  or  nothing,  and  it  is  incessantly 

ameliorated.     There  are  grounds  for  aflftrming  th«t 

the  number  o*  iUiterates  is  decreasing,  and  the 

schools  are  progressing."  ' 

«  Errera,  Traite  de  droit  public  beige,  p.  M. 
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because  th7  law  t«iS' ~h"  ''^-  '"'*'«"-* 
and  only  permits  thlm.  u*^"""  mstruction, 
withheldfrmTheir  rhn/°    u"^'  '"''^  instruetion 

withheld      The  Chly^'  ^^"  ^^^'^^  *»  have  it 

tion  slwll  not  be  ^  !  u^**  '*'"«"'"''  '"struc- 
attendW  tS  ShS.!      ^  •""'  '^^  *»"=  children 

rtruction  to  ^  "  ^  "rV"^ '*l/*r  "^l  ^''^  '«" 
children  of  Freethinker.  and^'Sistl?  *''' 
together,   except  durina  the  tL   iT  u  V  "^ 

apart  for  religiLinstltlon  '"^'■''°""  *** 

in2^etion1?\"„^pJSb^^^^^^^^       "  '^^^  --*«i 

the  demands  for  exeS'io^  fl        T  ^^''ristians. 
tion  are  few     In  iS  V    /    "*  "'^^'"^  '""t™"- 

sS^LK     In  ft      '^.•"'  ''*"**"'*  '"  ^"««e''  or 

rerinrieS/'Th^XttT''^^'"'* 
Y  J  iiiere  ine  instruction  is  neutral. 
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and  neutral  instruction  means  that  nothing  in  the 
way  of  Christian  morality  may  be  taught. 

It  is,  as  has  been  said,  sufficient  for  one  man  to 
declare  he  required  no  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  to  his  son  to  cause  a  whole  school  to  be 
neutralized.  In  the  province  of  Antwerp,  such 
demands  made  for  161  children  were  sufficient  to 
cause  classes  followed  by  2,096  to  be  made  neutral. 
In  Luxembourg  189  demands  neutralized  classes 
followed  by  2,048  children.  In  Limbourg  three 
demands  neutralized  classes  frequented  by  119 
children.  In  all  Belgium  the  parents  of  22,829 
children  who  desired  to  have  their  children  reared 
without  reUgion  succeeded  in  having  instruction 
in  Christian  moraUty  withheld  from  111,565  chil- 
dren, and  ill  will  towards  religion  of  communal 
authorities  withheld  instruction  in  religion  and 
in  Christian  morality  from  59,276  additional 
children  placed  in  schools  where  rehgious  instruction 
might  legally  be  given,  but  where,  in  fact,  it  was 
prevented  from  being  given.* 

AppaUing  as  those  figures  are  to  those  who  con- 
sider religious  instruction  the  prime  necessity,  the 
fact  is  still  more  appalling.  In  many  cases  it 
happens  that  ministers  of  religion  find  it  impossible 
to  attend  at  the  schools  at  the  morning  and  evening 

'  M.  Verhaegen  believes  that  in  tlie  majority  of  schools  in 
which  relisious  instruction  is  not  given,  the  children's  parents 
are  in  reality  desirous  of  having  their  children  instructed  in 
religion,  and  actually  have  sucn  instruction  given  to  them 
outside  the  schools.  He  cites  the  example  of  Brussels,  where 
religious  instruction  is  hardly  given  in  any  communal  school, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  children 
make  their  flret  communions. — Pierre  Verhaegen,  Nos  Griefs 
scolaire,  p.  29,  note. 
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nominate  ddSs  ?°  "*''"'  .!*?"'"'*«  ^^^  to 
and  it  too  oft™    '        ^r  '^^«'°"^  instruction, 

Antwerp,  the  anti  S"*^''  ""  **  ^'"''''''  ^"'^ 
find  meL  of  srinterpfetl  ^1""""'  '*"**'°"*'«'' 
ally  adjourn  the  Snt  2t  .  '*!  ""'"  P'T*"" 
clergy  may  mve  roljr^      •    !    ^  nominees  of  the 

the^hooLfste^'trrar^"-  ''°"'''*- 
to  teach  the  catechiW    %.^f'-'^y'>^   consent 

an  anti-clerical^de  man  "  thV"""""'"  ^'°*^ 
tion  should  be  ill  ^^^X'  J^i"*  '•"'!«'°"^  i^^truc- 

than  by  the  idiots^d^  •i:d  ^'^:^Jl^'- 
ins^P^^iZldlafntl'^  dV^  ^^^  State 
Sta?:  andCclmrerif£2'r72^rthr,  ^ 
Catholic  schools  which.  LaueS^L^"^**': 
their  managers  to  be  i^t^7^^  ,-^  ''^*"*  °^ 
wish,  receive  no^^tlXS  K       *"""  '^  '""'^ 

rrSi^o^btr.  f -^-^p-T«r 

who    S.t   Sf  !^^  and  .mposes  fines  on  parents 
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schools  they  choose,  and  the  teachers  in  these 
schools,  being  subject  to  examination  by  the  Govern- 
ment, will  be  paid  sufiBcient  salaries  by  the  State. 
The  attempt  to  make  schools  during  different  hours 
religious  and  non-religious  will  be  abandoned,  and 
a  sane  code  enforced.  Teachers  are  no  longer 
forbidden  to  instruct  children  in  Christian  morality, 
but  they  are  required  to  abstain,  in  their  teach- 
ing, from  attacks  against  the  personalities  or  the 
religious  convictions  of  famiUes  whose  children  are 
confided  to  their  care. 

The  provinces  and  communes  may  establish 
normal  schorls.  For  secondary  education  grants 
are  made  by  the  Government,  the  provinces,  and 
the  commimes;  these  grants  amount  to  £269,000. 

The  country  has  also  State  schools  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  arboriculture,  technical  educatioi , 
domestic  economy,  and  cooking.  It  maintains 
fifty-four  dairy  schools  for  men  in  which  capable 
managers  of  co-operative  creameries  are  formed. 

There  are  four  universities  in  Belgium  :  the  State 
Universities  of  Ghent  and  Li6ge,  where  instruction 
is  given  imder  the  direction  of,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  State;  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain, 
and  the  Liberal  University  of  Brussels.  The 
student  population  of  these  universities  was,  in 
1918,  at  Ghent,  1,252;  Li^ge,  2,798;  Brussels, 
1,884;  Louvain,  2,870. 

The  teachers  in  the  subsidized  schools  must  be 
Belgian  subjects;  they  must  hold  diplomas  issued 
to  successful  students  of  the  teachers'  training 
college,  or  certificates  that  they  have  passed  the 
government  examination  for  teachers.  The  mini- 
mum salaries  of  male  teachers  is  fixed  at  1,200 
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communal  schools   ^Ta     ?  ll'*'  ""*"""  *°  the 

though  notadSed'bvth.''"  '^''°°'^'  '^''''=''' 
by  the  Stote  aT^sissL!  X"""^'  '^'^  "e^epted 

eo;^3.LdSTni"  the  schXol^h  Cass, 
tous.  and  iTn  of  il     "P**''''''  ■"""*  •^»«'tui: 

To  the  instruction  hitherto  given  in  thp  n^.« 
schools  there  is  arl^io^  iu  >^  »,  ™  >"  'He  pnmary 
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All  subsidized  schools  are  to  be  subject  to  free 
medical  supervision. 

Provincial  and  Communal  Councils  may  establish 
school  refectories,  and  school  colonies,  or  vacation 
homes,  and  distribute  clothes  and  food  free  to 
school-children,  or  grant  subsidies  for  their  free 
distribution,  subject  to  the  royal  approbation,  and 
provided  that  the  children  attending  the  schools  of 
each  category  benefit  equally  by  the  grants  made 
for  these  purposes. 

The  Education  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Chamber  on  the  14th  of  October,  1918,  by  M. 
Prosper  Poullet,  Minister  of  Science  and  Art;  it 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  Chamber,  and  was 
carried  to  the  Senate  on  the  18th  of  February,  1914. 
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